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Labor Month In Review 


The October Review 


This issue is rather like a chance meeting 
of second cousins—the articles are related, 
but only distantly, and, indeed, may never 
have met each other if it weren’t for a co- 
incidence. Maria E. Enchautegui focuses 
on the impact of international immigra- 
tion on the wages of high school drop- 
outs. She finds that the comparative wages 
of immigrant versus native-born high 
school dropouts did not change much 
overall in the 1980’s, but that the earn- 
ings gap increased substantially in areas 
of high immigration. In Los Angeles, for 
example, immigrants make up nearly 
three-quarters of workers without a high 
school degree and their real wages fell at 
10 times the rate of wages for native drop- 
outs. 

The international branch of the family 
tree is also represented by William Alter- 
man’s comparison of the international 
price program’s export price index with 
the producer price index. Although there 
are some superficial similarities between 
these two data series, Alterman finds that 
their differing scopes, weighting struc- 
tures, and methodologies make them at 
best mediocre proxies for each other. 

The price index branch of the family is 
also represented in Gregory G. Kelly’s 
exploration of techniques for keeping the 
samples used to calculate the producer 
prices for prescription pharmaceuticals 
current and representative of that unique 
industry. The prescription drug business 
is marked by frequent product innovation, 
tight regulation of new products, and very 
different pricing dynamics for new com- 
pared with old products. The Bureau of 
Labor Statistics regularly updates its sam- 
pling and survey methodologies to deal 
with these issues and improve the index. 


Talking versus walking 


Exhortations to “Walk the walk not just 
talk the talk” are a staple of management 
training. Sandra E. Black and Lisa M. 
Lynch have found, oddly enough, that 


there is some scientific justification for 
the cliché. A central finding of their 
National Bureau of Economic Research 
working paper How to Compete: The 


Impact of Workplace Practices and In- — 


formation Technology on Productivity is 
that “it is not so much what you say you 
do, but how you do it that matters.” 
Their analysis finds that the most im- 
portant aspects of how high performance 
work systems are implemented are allow- 
ing greater employee voice in decision- 
making and extending any profit-sharing 
systems to non-managerial workers. 
Thus, walking the walk on empowerment 
and gainsharing is what appears to matter 
most for productivity. 


The Canadian 
contingent 


Almost 1.3 million Canadian workers de- 
scribed their main job as “non-perma- 
nent” in the Survey of Work Arrange- 
ments (SWA) conducted by Statistics 
Canada in November 1995. These work- 
ers accounted for about 11 percent of 
Canada’s work force at the time. In an 
article appearing in Perspectives on 
Labour and Income, Lee Grenon and 
Barbara Chun state that non-permanent 
work arrangements encompass more than 
the stereotype of “temps,” and that tem- 
porary help agency workers actually made 
up avery small share of those with non- 
permanent jobs. 

In the SWA, the distinction between 
“permanent” and “non-permanent” ap- 
plied strictly to the job, and not to the in- 
tentions of the incumbent worker. Jobs 
that are not permanent will end on a pre- 
determined date or as soon as a specified 
project is completed. Grenon and Chun 
found that job permanency was related to 
average weekly earnings, but not to aver- 
age hourly rates of pay (once other char- 
acteristics were held constant). Thus, they 
concluded, “Job permanency does not 
seem to be related to an employee’s hourly 
rate of pay, but rather to the number of 
hours usually worked in a week.” Read- 
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ers may wish to consult the October 1996 
Review to compare these findings to those 
of series of articles on the topic of contin- 
gent work in the United States. 


Distributed wealth 


While the distribution of income and the 
idea that income is becoming more un- 
equally divided have gotten the lion’s 
share of attention, the distribution of 
wealth is unambiguously more concen- 
trated and arguably less well understood. 
John C. Weicher investigates wealth and 
its distribution over the most recent busi- 
ness cycle in an article appearing in the 
Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis’ Re- 
view. He found, quite uncontroversially, 
that mean household wealth increased 
during the economy’s expansion between 
1983 and 1989, then declined during the 
slowdown and contraction between 1989 
and 1992. At the completion of the full 
cycle, average real household wealth had 
increased by about 5 percent to $190,100 
in 1992. 

Weicher’s findings on trends in the dis- 
tribution of wealth were more surprising. 
He writes, “To the extent that the distri- 
bution of wealth became more unequal 
during the long economic expansion from 
1983 to 1989, it was reversed during the 
recessionary period from 1989 to 1992; 
over the full economic cycle, the distribu- 
tion of wealth did not change.” In fact, 
Weicher finds little evidence that wealth 
has become any more concentrated than 
it was in 1962. Given that income has 
become steadily more unequal over 
most of the period since the mid-1960s, 
Weicher allows that there is a seeming 
paradox at work that should receive re- 
search attention. 


The November 
Review, 


Next month’s Monthly Labor Review will 
be a special issue on the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics’ projections of employment and 
the labor force in the year 2006. O 


Immigration and Wage Changes 


Maria E. Enchautegui 
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Immigration and wage changes 
of high school dropouts 


From 1979 to 1989, the earnings gap 

between immigrant and native high school dropouts 
remained virtually unchanged, but it increased 
substantially in areas of high immigration; 

the growing proportion of immigrant high school 
dropouts explains some of the earnings change 


ne of the most dramatic economic 
O changes of the last 20 years has been a 
stagnation of earnings. In this regard, 
low-skilled workers fared worse than any other 


_ group. The hourly wage gap between white high 


school dropouts and white college graduates went 
from 23 percent in 1980 to 36 percent in 1990.’ 
Among the factors that have been held respon- 
sible for the drastic deterioration in the relative 
wages of low-skilled workers are technological 
change and international trade.” The wage trends 
in the 1980s are also characterized by a growing 
disparity by ethnicity, such as the growing wage 
gap between whites and African-Americans, and 
between Latinos and non-Latinos.? 

During the period of decline in wages of low- 
skilled workers, immigration increased precipi- 
tously. The number of immigrants ages 18 to 55, 
not enrolled in school and with less than a high 
school diploma, increased from 2.8 million in 
1980 to 4.5 million in 1990, leading some to sug- 
gest that immigration might be a factor behind 
the decline. Research on inequality shows that the 
largest increase in inequality took place in the West 
and that this differential can be attributed, in part, 
to the entrance of a large number of low-skilled 
immigrants into the labor force.*Outside the West, 
the large drop in the low-skilled labor supply par- 


tially offset the decline in wages resulting from 
structural change.° One source attributes 40 per- 
cent of the decline in the wages of low-skilled 
natives to immigration and trade combined.° 

Immigrants can affect wages in two ways. One 
is compositional: low-skilled immigrants may 
decrease the wages of low-skilled workers be- 
cause immigrants have, on average, lower wages 
than natives. The inability to speak English flu- 
ently, very low levels of education, and little fa- 
miliarity with the U.S. labor market tend to de- 
press the wages of immigrants. The second way 
immigrants affect wages is behavioral: by increas- 
ing the supply of low-skilled workers, immigrants 
may decrease the wages of other low-skilled work- 
ers. In trying to evaluate the effect of immigrants 
on the wages of low-skilled workers, these two fac- 
tors are seldom differentiated. And there are other 
factors: obviously, wages of low-skilled workers 
could decline for reasons unrelated to immigra- 
tion, such as industrial changes, technological 
changes, and international trade. 

This article traces the 1979-89 earnings of 
foreign-born and native-born persons without a 
high school diploma, in order to identify trends 
in the wage standing of immigrants relative to 
natives, as well as assess the compositional im- 
pact of immigrants on the wages of low-skilled 
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workers. Throughout, an eye is kept on how wage differentials 
and the compositional impact of immigration on wages vary 
across areas with different levels of immigration. Data are from 
the 1980 and 1990 Census of Population. A low-immigration 
area is composed of metropolitan areas in which the foreign- 
born population arriving between 1980 and 1990 accounts for 
up to 5 percent of the total population. In medium-immigra- 
tion areas, the recent immigrant arrivals account for 6 percent 
to 9 percent of the total population, and in areas of high immi- 
gration, the foreign-born population makes up 10 percent or 
more of the population. Because the article examines wages 


for natives and immigrants, data are presented for selected met- 
ropolitan areas, including areas that have very few immigrants, 
but that are important labor markets for native-born workers, 
especially minorities. 

The reason that metropolitan area data are used is because 
metropolitan areas are often utilized as a proxy for local labor 
markets. Due to the economic integration of the different units 
that compose the metropolitan area, metropolitan areas can 
serve as a proxy for local labor markets better than each sepa- 
rate component can. By looking at metropolitan areas, the ar- 
ticle presents a comparative picture of immigrants across U.S. 


| Table 1. | Percent change in real wages of workers without a high school degree, U.S. totals and selected areas, by nativity, 
1979-89 
Area All workers Natives Immigrants Percent | 1980 immigrant 
See sample size 
WIS HOTAIS) cc .u2s sess ccashcssacccasacuusacuenusceoetvceatoen snvestbesaetexenseneaeteeree -13.3 -12.7 -13.4 21.2 19,368 
25 largest metropolitan Statistical AFCAS .........:.esceseeececeseeeetseeeeeeenees =12.7 -10.5 -11.0 40.4 12,276 
Outside largest metropolitan statistical areas .. -14.1 -13.4 -17.6 11.8 7,092 
High-immigration areas ..........:..:ccccecesseeseeseeeees ie =7.5 =2.1 =a 63.1 9,465 
Medium-immigration areas ..........sceccescssesseesseeesseecessesenececensenensensees —15.0 -11.6 -16.3 42.3 4,143 
EOW-IMMIGKALION AlOAS -ccscrscnonconvecumrncsseepedstacencersnesacertnternescaesnaeneae -14.4 -13.8 -20.3 9.3 5,760 
Los Angeles-Long Beach, CA . nate -9.5 -.8 -8.1 (Ps 3,471 
New. Yorks NYoiacacctesbsconstestece Adee 5 -.2 SHA) 52.8 2,654 
Ghicagonliccaras -17.2 -15.6 -18.1 40.1 1,363 
Philadelphia, PA-NuJ... ae 7.9 7.5 -8.3 10.4 189 
DOtroits Ml, ca scssusncccsrsnecvsshcsseshespcoeUapeeerctach civsserapeas'eccoueseareeereectner rice -17.8 -18.4 -10.7 8.2 271 
Washington: DG #5. .ssccsossctes Aeideeetacectecenecestvcesensteance deer bramntensthesvesers -8.2 -4.7 —4.9 29.5 175 
FIOUSTONS EX coe cn vecseacencnsces as -27.5 -26.5 -24.3 39.9 521 
Atlanta, GA 0.0... eee es 7.9 -8.1 37.4 163) 20 
Boston) MA: sctssciesstceaccevavecetestomestetye ee 3.5 6.7 -2.3 37.8 302 
Riverside-San Bernardino-Ontario, CA ........:.ccscccseceesceceeeeseeceeeeeeeee -9.5 7.5 -9 41.8 194 
Nassau-Suffolky NY aiscssscivisssynn oosceseepeatetaanewe toss coevenna Geenectettanepaces -3.6 -1.7 7.9 30.9 225 
Dall SUX. Risse. cicasasicass aaconens aavsccasseseag noxcacvnsine coat azesgtostermetenteer teres -16.5 -14.3 -12.7 31.8 283 
San Diego, CA.........-....+ ae -6.1 —7.2 1.8 51.3 317 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, MN . so -16.6 -15.2 -30.8 7.9 32 
SE LOUIS MORI wos sven ss -thu54acncschsesavarnnsppuvecenasixe enue ceccantenenemeacastcnerers -16.0 -15.9 -19.6 2.2 43 
Anaheim-Santa Ana-Garden Grove, CA... eh -8.6 6.6 77 69.2 483 
Battmore; MD cers cccacan cvonenersocsuasstvaceene Agee 4.3 -3.9 4.2 SHS) 43 
Phoenix, AZ..... ae -13.3 -9.1 -27.1 ; 23.4 125 
Oakland, CA ........eseeeseeee Be -8.1 4.9 -12.6 42.3 155 
Tampa-St: Petersburg; Pl ss.ccustecc cdscnessdeansesesanchcarcecch Grae topes 7.3 5.6 21.2 12.1 71 
Pittsburgh, PA ccs: ccscscecsteanctsvesstestecouctsstevecserneteleee obrabctess odeipeeteveessses -28.5 -27.7 —40.4 3.7 39 
Seattle-Everett, WA ... a -16.5 -14.1 28.2 17.4 63 
MiamigsiFll 7)... atest ios -14.7 15.9 -12.0 71.8 783 
Newark, NJ ..... ae -7.3 -10.2 1.3 37.2 349 
Cleveland, OU rnccctescasacedet fain scccassntsnatucont ussas nuts ceeceaspumeetce et ater rane -18.8 -18.1 —25.2 12.1 105 
Bergen-Passaic.Naigs. 18.2 re.sesiccescncava-snteatenttarunesniubccusasstnerasasanendencch -2.2 2.5 16: 42.5 234 
Jersey; City: NU) socscrxctusccspcerssnasacs ie -6.4 -2.0 -10.5 52.9 247 
McAllen-Edinburg-Mission, TX ... Ses 21.9 26.8 —-16.1 60.9 153 
San Francisco, CA...........+. os -17.7 6.7 24.1 69.6 1,074 
SAN VOSA NCA "sscnhesscsccave cachastnasvawadtacavassstpnscte Mundas: ctvace Scere a -9.9 -9.0 -6.0 50.1 211 
Note: The individual cities listed in this table make up the 25 largest metro- cent immigrants. The low-immigration metropolitan statistical areas are Atlanta, 
politan statistical areas, according to 1990 census numbers, plus 5 additional © GA; Dallas, TX; Detroit, Ml; Houston, TX; Minneapolis-St. Paul, MN; Nassau- 
metropolitan statistical areas with a high concentration of immigrants (Bergen- Suffolk, NY; Philadelphia, PA-NJ; and St. Louis, MO-IL. Low-immigration areas 
Passaic, NJ; Jersey City, NJ; McAllen-Edinburg-Mission, TX; San Francisco,CA; —_ include nonmetropolitan areas. (Overall, less than 1 percent of the population in 
and San Jose, CA). High-immigration areas are metropolitan statistical areas in these areas was recent foreign born.) 
which at least 10 percent of the population immigrated between 1980 and 1990; 
medium-immigration areas are composed of between 5 percent and 10 percent Source: Author's tabulations, based on 1980 and 1990 1-percent pums 
recent immigrants; and low-immigration areas contain less than 5 percent re- | Census data obtained from ciesin’s “Explore” cross-tabulation engine. 
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local labor markets that would not be possible if aggregate 
figures were used. 


National and local wage changes 


Table 1 shows percent changes in real annual earnings from 
1979 to 1989 for natives and immigrants without high school 
diplomas and who worked during the previous year. The in- 
formation is presented for workers inside and outside of the 
largest 25 metropolitan areas, as well as for those in areas of 
low, medium, and high immigration. The last column of the 
table shows the 1980 unweighted sample size for each area. 
The 1979 earnings are constant at 1989 prices, and the Con- 
sumer Price Index was used to convert earnings into real fig- 
ures.’ The decline in wages of low-skilled workers is evident 
in these data. Between 1979 and 1989, the annual earnings of 
those without a high school diploma fell by 13 percent nation- 
ally. Workers outside the largest 25 metropolitan areas fared 
worse than those residing in these areas. Areas of high immi- 
gration showed better wage performance than did areas of low 
and medium immigration: wages declined by less than 8 per- 
cent in the former and by more than 14 percent in the latter. 

In the United States as a whole, immigrants fared only 
slightly worse than did natives. Also, like natives, immigrants 
experienced larger wage declines outside than inside the larg- 
est 25 metropolitan areas: outside these areas, immigrants’ 
earnings dropped by 17 percent; inside, they fell by 11 per- 
cent. In some metropolitan areas, immigrants fared better than 
natives. For example, low-skilled immigrants did better than 
low-skilled natives in San Diego and Riverside, California. 
They fared worse, however, in Los Angeles, Oakland, and 
Anaheim. 

Natives and immigrants alike did better in areas of high 
immigration than in areas of medium or low immigration. The 
differentials in wage performance across areas according to im- 
migration level is large: the average annual earnings of immi- 
grants declined by 7 percent in areas of high immigration and by 
20 percent in areas of low immigration; natives’ earnings de- 
clined by 2 percent in the former and by 14 percent in the latter. 
A study on wage growth in areas with different immigration lev- 
els showed that, after controlling for human-capital variables, 
wages in areas of high immigration grew by approximately 14 
percent over wages in areas of low immigration between 1979 
and 1989.° 


Wage gap between immigrants and natives 


Table 2 examines the wage ratio between immigrants and na- 
tives in 1979 and in 1989. Nationally, in 1989, immigrants 
without a high school diploma made 93 percent of the wages 
of natives with similar educational attainment. The gap of 7 
percentage points is remarkably small, considering that immi- 


Immigrant-to-native wage ratios for workers 


without a high school degree, 1979 and 1989 
Area 1979 1989 
| 
WOES HOUES (70 fart cotstcasepssesottoseesctesveesvecvactofuscneses 0.94 0.93 
25 largest metropolitan statistical areas ................ .85 85 
Outside largest metropolitan statistical areas .......... .96 91 
High-immigration areas ...........-:eseseeeseceeeeeeeeeeeeees 84 A9 
Medium-immigration areas .. wads .88 84 
LOW-ITIMIGFALON AICAS |. o.22..5c.-c0ticesrecnssecancecerencsnesoes 1.01 93 
Los Angeles-Long Beach, CA ........s:sssccsseesecsseseeees 718 12 
NGWIYONG NY: iordoicceeecccuececces soa .88 91 
Chicago, IL ............... 94 91 
Philadelphia, PA-NJ... me 89 88 
PBEM Poo ces ccesntutcesutecttenecscocce sei vavceuatcctodstcsaeedes 1.01 1.10 
WV ASIIIGHOMN: DG co 2-5. are. sce aarsarebecetvestiavsevessvesveccuasad .80 .80 
Houston, TX ast .87 .89 
Atlanta, GA ..... aes 65 97 
BOSOM MUA cee evens tacch tense ce ccrenssmatassaveted sts 1.02 94 
Riverside-San Bernardino-Ontario, CA ............0000 .80 85 
INASSAUSSUMOIK NY. suscaccissectassssasdvertecssssessongastoasvaces 1.00 94 
Dallas; TX.220 a... 85 86 
San Diego, CA...........:00 78 .86 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, MN . sca 93 15 
SUHPouis | MO= |e rah hey sees vostiescestesyctestseasecsonssetes .98 94 
Anaheim-Santa Ana-Garden Grove, CA ........:.s.00 78 67 
Biaitimorey. MDI a dcnssccse-sescesersceececteseenese ce ee .87 87 
Phoenix, AZ.... .99 79 
Oakland, CA ............::0080 ore 1.00 92 
lampa-St; Petersburg, | BU cr. cie.cesccsacveqsesoreccsecsoceeees 1.08 90 
PRESS IT PA Ge cc sxcecatcccnsseusepsusscueses traci ides ceaduaincacey 1.32 1.09 
Seattle-Everett, WA .. me 1.01 84 
Miarmij Fleet. sets .90 94 
Newark, NJ........ aes .96 1.05 
Cleveland: OR ser arc-ce-.cccttssscstsstssccveaccatsscestocctecssives 1.12 1.02 
Bergen-Passaic,iNulissccc-.cravcsecstesetdsscsoccssstassseieasseeee 90 93 
Jersey) Citys Ng) iii ccseesccessesacesdees 1.02 93 
McAllen-Edinburg-Mission, TX ... 92 1.05 
San Francisco, CA .........seeeeees bse 93 14 
aM IOSOl CG Aveserecretcnreetrsarticee towtbece Sn ccensaetterarnocees .89 92 
Note: The individual cities listed in this table make up the 25 largest met- 
ropolitan statistical areas, according to 1990 census numbers, plus 5 addi- 
tional metropolitan statistical areas with a high concentration of immigrants 
(Bergen-Passaic, NJ; Jersey City, NJ; McAllen-Edinburg-Mission, TX; San 
Francisco, CA; and San Jose, CA). High-immigration areas are metropoli- 
tan statistical areas in which at least 10 percent of the population immi- 
grated between 1980 and 1990; medium-immigration areas are composed 
of between 5 percent and 10 percent recent immigrants; and low-immigra- 
tion areas contain less than 5 percent recent immigrants. The low-immigra- 
tion metropolitan statistical areas are Atlanta, GA; Dallas, TX; Detroit, Ml; 
Houston, TX; Minneapolis-St. Paul, MN; Nassau-Suffolk, NY; Philadelphia, 
PA-NJ; and St. Louis, MO-IL. Low-immigration areas include nonmetropolitan 
areas. (Overall, less than 1 percent of the population in these areas was 
recent foreign born.) 
Source: Author's tabulations, based on 1980 and 1990 1-percent pums 
Census data obtained from ciesin's “Explore” cross-tabulation engine. 


grants are more likely to be in farm occupations, that many of 
them lack fluency in English, that they have very low levels of 
education, and that a significant portion of the immigrants are 
recent arrivals—factors which should have a significant nega- 
tive impact on immigrants’ earnings. 

The relatively small wage gap between natives and immi- 
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grants may have do to with the geographic concentration of 
immigrants in higher wage areas or, alternatively, with the geo- 
graphic concentration of natives in lower wage areas. In 1989, 
the mean annual earnings for high school dropouts in areas of 
high immigration were $14,047; in areas of low immigration, 
the figure was $12,958, or 8 percent below earnings in high- 
immigration areas. Eighty-four percent of natives, but only 32 
percent of immigrants, lived in low-immigration areas. 

To factor in the geographic differences in earnings, table 2 
breaks down annual earnings ratios of immigrants to natives, 
in 1979 and 1989, by local area. These ratios tend to be smaller 
than the U.S. wage ratio, because the high-wage areas domi- 
nate the aggregate figure for immigrants and the low-wage ar- 
eas dominate the aggregate figure for natives. This shows the 
importance of geographic disaggregation when one compares 
immigrants with natives. 

The largest earnings gap between immigrants and natives 
is in areas of high immigration. In these areas, low-skilled im- 
migrants make 79 percent of the earnings of natives. The low- 
est immigrant-to-native earnings ratios in 1989 were in the 
two high-immigration areas of Anaheim and Los Angeles. In 
Anaheim, immigrants without high school diplomas make two- 
thirds of the earnings of their native counterparts; in Los An- 
geles, immigrants make 72 percent of the earnings of natives. 
There are several local areas where immigrants do better than 
natives—especially areas with few immigrants—possibly be- 
cause of positive selection of the immigrants who live in areas 
of low immigrant concentration. However, the small sample 
sizes in some of these areas preclude any conclusion regard- 
ing the earnings of immigrants in specific low-immigration 
areas. 

In the decade under study, the immigrant-to-native wage 
gap remained fairly constant, changing only from 0.94 to 0.93. 
But again, the overall U.S. figure masks substantial declines 
across areas. For example, the wage gap increased by 5 per- 
centage points in areas of high immigration and by 8 percent- 
age points in areas of low immigration. Areas of low immi- 
gration include cities in the Midwest and the Northeast that 
experienced important restructuring during the 1980s. Appar- 
ently, this restructuring hurt low-skilled immigrants more than 
it did low-skilled natives. In low-immigration areas, immigrants 
lack the networks and economic enclaves that could protect 
them frem economic downturns. In these areas, immigrants 
rely on traditional labor market venues that put them in direct 
competition with natives. In an economic downturm, immigrants 
are at a high risk of experiencing wage losses. Also, areas of 
low immigration have more room for deterioration in the rela- 
tive earnings of immigrants because these areas started with a 
very high earnings ratio. By 1989, and despite the changes 
that took place during the decade, immigrants in areas of low 
immigration made 93 percent of the wages of natives, while 
immigrants in high-immigration areas made only 79 percent 
of the wages of natives. 
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Some research shows that the wage gap between Latino 
and non-Latino natives grew during the 1980s. In California, 
this growing wage gap has been attributed to the increasingly 
higher value of skills, which left Latinos, many of whom have 
low levels of education, behind.’ For Mexican-Americans, most 
of whom are also in California, educational deficits explain 
most of the wage differential relative to natives.'° By focusing 
on low-skilled workers and thereby holding educational levels 
constant, and by desegregating by geographic area, we see that 
the figures examined in this article show that the wage gap 
between natives and immigrants increased among high school 
dropouts. 

The level of data aggregation used in our analysis does not 
allow us to isolate the factors responsible for the large wage 
gap between low-skilled natives and low-skilled immigrants 
in areas of high immigration. The figures on wage growth dem- 
onstrate that the increase in the area-specific wage gaps was 
due to the large deterioration in the wages of low-skilled im- 
migrants. The area-specific wages of natives also declined, 
but not as much as those of immigrants. There is evidence 
that those whose labor market outcomes are most affected by 
immigration are other immigrants themselves.'! Thus, it is pos- 
sible that the high volume of low-skilled immigration is re- 
sponsible for the poor wage performance of immigrants rela- 
tive to natives in high-immigration areas. A concentration of 
immigrants intensifies competition for jobs, especially among 
immigrants themselves, producing the wage declines and the 
low immigrant-to-native wage ratios observed in these areas. 


Decomposition of the change in wages 


The decline in wages of low-skilled workers that occurred in 
the last decade could reflect a compositional change, whereby 
the increase in the proportion of immigrant workers among 
the low skilled brings wages down because immigrants have 
lower wages than natives. Alternatively, wages of low-skilled 
workers may have decreased, not because there are more im- 
migrants, but because the wages of both immigrants and na- 
tives dropped. This may have occurred for either of two rea- 
sons: industrial, technological, and international trade shifts, 
or an increased supply of low-skilled workers. In the Nation, 
however, the supply of high school dropouts declined by 14 
percent during the period under analysis. To sort out the con- 
tribution of increased immigration to average earnings, a 
decompositional analysis of wage changes, using the follow- 
ing formula, was carried out: 


re = x 
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Here, W stands for annual earnings, x denotes proportions in 
the work force, and the subscripts indicate the year (1979 or 
1989) and the nativity of the worker (“fb” for foreign born— 
that is, immigrant—and “n” for native born). This formula de- 
composes the total wage change to changes due to the propor- 
tions of natives and immigrants in the work force, keeping wages 
constant, and changes due to the wages of each group, keeping 
their proportions constant. Results for the decompositional analy- 
sis appear in table 3. 

As noted earlier, there was a national decline of 13 percent 


in annual earnings of workers without a high school diploma 
between 1979 and 1989. In that period, the immigrant share of 
workers without high school diplomas increased from 12 per- 
cent to 21 percent. However, only 4 percent of the wage drop 
can be attributed to the increased representation of low-skilled 
immigrants in the work force. The changing proportions of 
immigrants and natives explain more of the wage change in 
the largest 25 metropolitan areas than outside of those areas. 
In the largest 25 metropolitan areas, the increasing immigrant 
share of the work force accounts for 16 percent of the wage 


rable 3 Decomposition of the real wage change for workers without a high school degree, 1979-89 


Area 


HOSES REL EIS Meere scp ahs ceise caniawesiihen swan cca’ dnl caiav donansauh ote sledtsenaxeuconubassbey 


25 largest metropolitan statistical ArCAS «2.0... eeceseesseseseesseeceeeeeeeseeees 
Outside largest metropolitan statistical areas 
High-immigration areas ............:eeeseeeeeeceeee 
Medium-immigration areas 
Low-immigration areas 


Los Angeles-Long Beach, CA 
New York, NY 
Chicago, IL 
Philadelphia, PA-NuJ.... 
Detroit, MI 


WAMEE} PU NCG)01 BU, (LO) cee Pe Seeacer Onc AA BREEE RS RE SCRE EEE EO CREE CREE Ea So RPE 
Houston, TX ........ 
Atlanta, GA .... 
BOSON AIM rcasensa vxzeues seus taesvacehsdedietsuis 
Riverside-San Bernardino-Ontario, CA 


Nassau-Suffolk, NY ............0.5 SE REEeSSrrre et Fs Sevaues neat aaah svebenesstictens 
Dallas, TX 
San Diego, CA... 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, MN . ou 
SANA ANCE ete ee seafood dens cieGus senedetauanacestcabsdsahcoveduebacustseacs 


Anaheim-Santa Ana-Garden Grove, CA...... 
PSSUNTIONO EDAD rec cnccscanseussiosasvecascgsenssearee 
Phoenix, AZ .... 
Oakland, CA ..........eceeeeee as 
Rai SR iar PUM POI SOUT tence cctcccnencaceasansaeeeatecavasnhacaieneaceaeusausaeeenseasesssoas 


BERR UII a a eer eso nc racine cen esse ccSdeten ened cucsucepdvarsecbuversormbcsesdeceevor 
Seattle-Everett, WA 
Miami Fi tci..23: 
Newark, NJ. .... 
Cleveland, OH .... 


BORIS ASS ICH NaN anut fasten tits cite a1a.usie~.esessustesvoaucds -cvacdvasseubevenscecsnenas socccs 
Jersey City, NJ 
McAllen-Edinburg-Mission, TX 
San Francisco, CA... 
San Jose, CA 


' For any given row, percent change due to change in nativity and percent 
change due to change in wages may not sum to overall percent change in real 
wages because of rounding. 


Note: The individual cities listed in this table make up the 25 largest metro- 
politan statistical areas, according to 1990 census numbers, plus 5 additional 
metropolitan statistical areas with a high concentration of immigrants (Bergen- 
Passaic, NJ; Jersey City, NJ; McAllen-Edinburg-Mission, TX; San Francisco, 
CA; and San Jose, CA). High-immigration areas are metropolitan statistical 
areas in which at least 10 percent of the population immigrated between 1980 


Overall 
percent change Percent change due Percent change due 
in real wages’ to change in nativity to change in wages 
-13.3 -0.5 -12.8 
12.7 —2.1 -10.6 
-14.1 -.4 -13.7 
75 -3.3 4.3 
-15.0 -2.2 -12.8 
-14.4 -.3 -14.2 
9.5 =5.1 4.5 
ail -1.0 ileal 
-17.2 -9 -16.3 
-7.9 -.3 -7.6 
-17.8 =A -17.7 
-8.2 -3.5 —4.7 
-27.5 1.5 —26.1 
-7.9 -.2 -7.7 
3.5 -.8 43 
-9.5 -3.1 -6.4 
-3.6 -5 -3.1 
-16.5 -2.4 -14.1 
-6.1 -1.8 4.3 
-16.6 -8 -15.8 
-16.0 0 -16.0 
-8.6 -9.8 1.2 
4.3 -4 -3.9 
-13.3 -1.7 -11.7 
-8.1 -1.7 -6.5 
7.3 -5 -6.8 
—28.5 0 —28.4 
-16.5 -1.0 15.5 
-14.7 -.8 -13.8 
-7.3 3 —76 
-18.8 1 -18.8 
-2.2 -7 -1.4 
-6.4 -.9 —§.5 
-21.9 8 -22.8 
-17.7 2.0 -19.7 
-9.9 1.6 8.2 
and 1990; medium-immigration areas are composed of between 5 percent and 
10 percent recent immigrants; and low-immigration areas contain less than 5 
percent recent immigrants. The low-immigration metropolitan statistical areas 
are Atlanta, GA; Dallas, TX; Detroit, Ml; Houston, TX; Minneapolis-St. Paul, MN; 
Nassau-Suffolk, NY; Philadelphia, PA-NJ; and St. Louis, MO-IL. Low-immigra- 
tion areas include nonmetropolitan areas. (Overall, less than 1 percent of the 
population in these areas was recent foreign born.) 
Source: Author's tabulations based on 1980 and 1990 1-percent Pums 
Census data obtained from ciesin’s “Explore”cross-tabulation engine. 
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Immigration and Wage Changes 


decline. Outside these areas, the contribution of this shifting 
nativity mix to the wage change was only 3 percent. 

The larger the immigrant share of the work force, the greater 
is the explanatory value of changing immigrant representation 
on the wage change. In areas of low immigration, only 2 per- 
cent of the wage change can be attributed to increased immi- 
grant representation in the work force. In areas of medium 
immigration, 14 percent of the wage drop is due to the larger 
immigrant share among the low skilled, while in areas of high 
immigration, the influx of immigrants accounts for 43 percent 
of the 7-percent decline in wages experienced in these areas. 

The different compositions of the wage change among met- 
ropolitan areas underscores the discrepancies between areas 
of high immigration and areas of low immigration, in terms of 
the explanatory value of changing immigrant representation 
on the wage change. In Los Angeles, the change in the propor- 
tions of natives and immigrants accounted for more than half 
of the 9-percent decline in real wages of low-skilled workers. 
In Anaheim, wages declined by 9 percent; yet, if the propor- 
tions of immigrants and natives had remained at their 1979 
levels, wages would have increased. 

These results show that in the Nation as a whole, the in- 
creased proportion of immigrants had little to do with the wage 
deterioration of high school dropouts. The story is different, 
however, in areas of high immigration, where wages would 
have declined at a considerably smaller rate, were it not for 
the growing share of immigrants among the low skilled. 


THIS ARTICLE HAS EXAMINED THE WAGE TRENDS Of low-skilled im- 
migrants and natives and explored the compositional effect 
of immigration on the wages of low-skilled workers. In the 
United States as a whole, no major divergence in wage per- 
formance is observed between immigrant high school drop- 
outs and native high school dropouts. In the last decade, in 
the Nation as a whole, the immigrant-to-native high school 
dropout earnings gap remained virtually constant at about 93 
percent. But the overall U.S. figures mask important declines 
in the immigrant-to-native wage ratios across areas of vary- 
ing levels of immigration. During the 1980s, natives and im- 
migrants alike did better in areas of high immigration. Still, in 
these areas, low-skilled immigrants made just 79 percent of 
the earnings of natives. 


Footnotes 


At the national level, the increased proportion of low-skilled 
immigrants in the work force accounts for only 4 percent of 
the decline in the wages of low-skilled workers. Apparently, 
wages of low-skilled workers changed for reasons other than 
the growing immigrant proportion. When this result is com- 
bined with findings from other work that immigrants have little 
or no effect on the wages of natives, as well as with findings 
showing the effect of technological change, industrial change, 
and international trade on wages, it appears that immigration 
has little to do with the deterioration in the earnings of U.S. 
low-skilled workers. 

The story is different, however, in areas of high immigra- 
tion. In these areas, the increased proportion of immigrants in 
the low-skilled labor force accounts for around 43 percent of 
the wage decline, with Anaheim and Los Angeles the largest 
metropolitan areas most affected. The figures shown here 
present some interesting policy dilemmas. 

Social networks and immigration policies based on family 
reunification increase the geographic concentration of immi- 
grants. This, in turn, results in declining wages for immigrants, 
growing immigrant-to-native wage gaps, and declining area 
wages. But in areas of high immigration, immigrants count on 
support networks and immigrant economic enclaves not found 
in other areas. Immigrants and their advocates seem to be 
making a tradeoff between wages and proximity to relatives 
and friends. 

A key factor in the way low-skilled immigrants shape the 
wage profiles of the Nation and the areas in which they con- 
centrate is the extent to which their wages grow with time spent 
in the United States. Some of the negative wage consequences 
of a large number of low-skilled immigrants can be offset by 
policies that increase the entry wages of low-skilled immigrants, 
as well as accelerate the wage growth of this population. 

Research has investigated whether low-skilled immigrants 
are pushing out natives in areas of high immigration.’” 
Outmigration from these areas may protect natives from com- 
petition from immigrants. But research also should address to 
what extent the new immigrants are pushing out old immi- 
grants, and the extent to which new immigrants are altering 
their destinations toward areas of low immigration. If the lat- 
ter is the case, internal mobility will not be enough to insulate 
natives from competition from immigrants. O 
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PPI for Prescription Pharmaceuticals 


Improving the PPI sample 
for prescription pharmaceuticals 


Frequent new product introductions make developing 
price indexes for this industry challenging; 

BLS updates its methodology to capture new products 
and make its sample more representative 


he prescription pharmaceutical industry, 
with its frequent product innovation and 
tightly regulated markets, poses unique 
challenges to the development of price indexes. 
This article describes the industry and the fea- 
tures that make it unique. It also discusses some 
of the problems confronting analysts as they de- 
velop price indexes for the industry, and the solu- 
tions implemented by the Producer Price Index 
(PPI) program of the Bureau of Labor Statistics to 
more accurately measure price change for pre- 
scription pharmaceuticals.’ 


About the industry 


The pharmaceutical industry is characterized by 
frequent product innovation, with manufacturers 
continually developing and marketing new prod- 
ucts. Some of these newly-developed products 
compete with existing products; others are com- 
pletely new. The development of prescription 
pharmaceuticals requires costly and time-con- 
suming research. After a product has been devel- 
oped, it must undergo the rigorous approval pro- 
cess of the Food and Drug Administration (FDA). 
This process, which currently takes about 18 
months, tests the product for safety as well as its 
efficacy in treating specific conditions. 

To allow time to recoup the considerable in- 
vestment costs associated with developing new 
products, manufacturers of FDA-approved new 
products are granted a period of patent/exclusiv- 
ity protection. During this period, the company 
gaining approval has exclusive rights to the 
product’s formulation. The new product com- 
petes against other products used to treat the same 
condition, but with different formulations and 
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characteristics. When the protection period ex- 
pires, other companies can gain approval to mar- 
ket “generic” versions of the product.’ 

Two new laws enacted since the early 1980s 
accelerate the approval process for new phar- 
maceutical products, both patented and generic. 
The Hatch—-Waxman Act, passed in 1984, re- 
duces the time between the patent expiration of 
a predecessor product and the approval of 
bioequivalent generic competitors.* The Pre- 
scription Drug User Fee Act, passed in 1992, 
significantly decreases the approval time for 
newly developed drugs. Both new drugs and 
generic versions of existing drugs now reach the 
market sooner and competition has increased 
within the therapeutic classes of drugs. In- 
creased competition may help control inflation 
in the industry. Throughout the 1980s, prices for 
prescription pharmaceuticals increased much 
more rapidly than overall prices. Since 1992, 
however, inflation in the prescription pharma- 
ceutical industry has slowed to less than one- 
half its 1980-92 average. (See chart 1.) 


Price behavior and product age 


Ongoing BLS research shows that prices of both 
new protected and generic drug products increase 
less rapidly (or even decline) in the 2 years fol- 
lowing the products’ introduction, than those of 
drugs on the market for more than 2 years. In one 
internal analysis, BLS’ researchers found that 
prices for drugs on the market for 2 or fewer years 
had decreased by 15.9 percent, while prices for 
the sample as a whole had increased by 3 per- 
cent. The same analysis also found that new pro- 
tected products had a lower rate of inflation than 


the sample as a whole, while the rate for generic drugs de- 
clined.* (See table 1.) 
In 1993, Ernst Brendt, Zvi Griliches and Joshua Rosset 
found similar results: less-than-average price increases in 
_ younger products, and higher-than-average price increases in 
medium-age products.° The authors tried to determine why the 
PPI for prescription pharmaceutical preparations grew faster 
than several pharmaceutical indexes they had constructed for 
the January 1984-December 1989 period, using a variety of 
methodologies. A key determination was that the PPI differed 
from their research indexes due partly to an underrepresentation 
of newly developed drugs in the PPI sample. The research was 
subsequently updated, using a larger database for the January 
1987—December 1991 period. The findings were similar to 
those of the earlier study.° 
Although it is unclear exactly why new drugs, both pro- 
tected and generic, behave differently than older drugs, sev- 
eral causes are likely. New protected drugs must compete in 
established markets with drugs of the same therapeutic class. 
Short of significant product differentiation, price competition 
is anew entrant’s most promising opportunity to gain market 
share. This provides the manufacturer with an incentive to 
minimize price increases in the first years following the new 
product’s introduction. Conversely, older drugs supply estab- 
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Prescription pharmaceuticals 
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lished markets where demand is relatively price inelastic and 
thus less sensitive to price increases. 

New generic drugs must compete with the predecessor 
product and other generic versions of the product solely based 
on price. Research shows that introduction prices for most 
generic products tend to be 30 percent to 50 percent lower 
than prices for predecessor products.’ Following the intro- 
duction of a generic competitor, prices for predecessor prod- 
ucts remain relatively unaffected because manufacturers of 
predecessor drugs generally do not enter into full-scale price 
competition with the generic versions.’ 

Price competition among generic versions of a drug is quite 
fierce. Research shows that each additional generic product 
entrant results in lower prices for all of the generic versions 
of that drug.’ Therefore, because the majority of generic ver- 
sions of a drug are introduced shortly after expiration of the 
predecessor’s patent, most generic drug prices continually 
decline in the 2 years after introduction. 


PPI sampling methods 


The PPI measures average changes in selling prices received 
by domestic producers for their output. Traditional PPI meth- 
odology selects a first-stage sample of manufacturers from a 
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|Table 1. | Percent change in the producer price index for 
prescription pharmaceuticals by product age 


class, 1993-96 
Product December 1993 December 1995 
age class to to ‘ 
(in years) December 1994 December 1996 
-15.9 0.7 
1.3 -3.1 
41 4.7 
2.6 1e5 
6.7 3.4 
3.8 4.4 
3.0 2.9 
L 
Note: This table represents the price change of items by age class based 
on their importance to the pri. Items were weighted by item weight and 
the weight their therapeutic class carries within the pri for prescription phar- 
maceuticals. 


database of all domestic manufacturers based on the Unem- 
ployment Insurance System. Then, a second stage of sam- 
pling is conducted to select individual products and transac- 
tion data. A new sample for each industry included in the PPI 
is selected, on average, every 7 years. Within this framework, 
PPI methods for selecting a representative sample of prescrip- 
tion pharmaceuticals have continually evolved. Thus far, three 
complete samplings (Cycles A, B, and C) of the industry have 
taken place since 1981, when it was first included in the PPI. 
The main characteristics of each sample design are described 
below. 


Cycle A (July 1981). At the first stage of sampling, 150 
manufacturers were drawn from the universe of. producers, 
with probability of selection proportional to employment. Pro- 
ducers were asked for an average of four price quotes, with a 
maximum of eight. For each sampled manufacturer, products 
were selected with probability proportional to value of ship- 
ments at the time of collection. 


Cycle B (January 1987). To improve the statistical quality 
of the detailed price indexes published, while also reducing 
the number of manufacturers sampled, the previous method- 
ology was modified. At the first stage, 82 manufacturers were 
selected from the universe of producers. The average number 
of price quotes per manufacturer was increased to 8, with a 
maximum of 16. The second stage of sampling used a special 
procedure that forced the selection of 1 quote from each thera- 
peutic class in which the sampled company produced. A spe- 
cific product within each class was then selected using normal 
procedures, based on probability proportional to current value 
of shipments. 
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Cycle C (January 1994). Cycle C represented a departure 
from traditional PPI sampling methodology. Instead of a com- 
pany-based sample, a product-based sample was selected. 
Products were selected proportionate to size within therapeu- 
tic class, rather than proportionate to size within a manu- 
facturer’s product line. As a result, the chance of a product 
being selected depended only on its share of sales relative to 
other drugs of its class, rather than on its proportion of the 
manufacturer’s sales. Thus, the Cycle C sample was more rep- 
resentative at the therapeutic class level. It also gave newer 
products, with a relatively lower value of shipments, a greater 
chance of selection. The product sample was obtained from a 
third-party database of prescription pharmaceutical sales at 
retail pharmacies in 1992. The database included the manu- 
facturer, the products’ form and strength, and the costs to the 
pharmacies for the drugs sold. The database covered 77 mil- 
lion prescriptions from 30,000 pharmacies. 

The sampling universe was stratified into 34 separate thera- 


‘ peutic classes. Products were selected from each stratum in 


two stages, with probability of selection proportionate to dol- 
lar sales. In the first stage of sample selection, the product was 
selected. In the second stage of sampling, the specific dosage 
form and strength were selected. No restrictions were placed 
on the number of quotes per company. Specific product pre- 
sentation and transaction variables were selected at the estab- 
lishment in a third stage, with probability of selection again 
proportional to dollar value. The final sample consisted of 965 
items from 124 manufacturers. Because the number of quotes 
per manufacturer was not restricted, many companies were 
asked to supply the PPI with more than 20 quotes, and some 
were asked for more than 30. BLS was able to obtain coopera- 
tion in repricing 511 items. 

PPI standard sampling procedures call for selecting a new 
sample of products every 7 years, on average. Prices for se- 
lected products are then followed for the life of a sample. Natu- 
rally, these products age over the life of a sample, resulting in 
an age distribution shift. There was a significant shift in the 
age distribution of the Cycle C sample between 1993, when it 
was selected, and January 1994, when it was first used in the 
PPI. (See table 2.) 

While the PPI sample for prescription pharmaceuticals is 
naturally aging, new products also are constantly being intro- 
duced in the market. Table 3 shows the number of new FDA- 
approved drugs brought to market each year since 1986. New 
drugs, both new generics and those whose active ingredients 
are available for the first time (new chemical entities), are be- 
ing introduced at a rapid pace. The FDA reports that more new 
drugs were approved in 1996 than in any previous year. 

For various reasons, the rapid rate of new product intro- 
duction in the prescription pharmaceuticals industry should 
continue in the near future. The growth of managed care, for 
example, has accelerated the use of drug therapy as a less 
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costly alternative to inpatient therapies, which in turn helps 
promote the development of new drugs. Managed-care orga- 
nizations also encourage the use of generic versions of drugs, 
and, as aresult, generic market penetration has grown consid- 

erably and is projected to continue. The share of the U.S. pre- 
’ scription drug market held by generic drugs more than doubled 
over the 1984-96 period, rising from 18.6 percent in 1984 to 
41.6 percent in 1996."' Over the next 5 years, new medica- 
tions generating more than $15 billion in annual sales will lose 
their patent protection, with generic versions of these drugs 
likely being introduced.” All of these factors should continue 
to put downward pressure on the average age of drugs in the 
marketplace. 

Although each succeeding redesign of the PPI sample for 
prescription pharmaceuticals made it more representative of 
the industry, program resource constraints and the need to 
minimize respondent burden prevent BLS from shortening the 
resampling interval to fewer than 6.5 years. As mentioned ear- 
lier, with constant introduction of new products such a re- 
sampling interval ensures continual erosion in sample repre- 
sentation with respect to new drugs. 

Regardless of the cause of the differences in drug age-group 
price movements, it appears that a drug’s price behavior var- 
ies significantly over its life cycle. Between samplings, failure 
to include new drugs—which have been shown to have differ- 
ent price movement than older drugs—could lead to upward 
bias in the PPI. To compensate for this aging, in January 1996, 
BLS introduced an initial supplemental sample (Supplement I) 
of new items to the PPI prescription pharmaceuticals sample.'? 


Hable 2. | Weighted distribution’ of the PP! sample for prescription pharmaceuticals by product age class, 1993-97 


All new chemical entity drugs, generic versions of existing 
drugs in the PPI sample, and new versions of existing drugs 
produced by the same manufacturer (line extensions) that were 
approved by the FDA between December 1992 and April 1995 
were eligible for the Supplement I sample. 

The raw sampling frame contained 885 products, consist- 
ing of 284 unique active ingredients in multiple forms and 
strengths, and produced by 157 companies. The data were re- 
fined as follows: 


e@ Companies that refused to cooperate in Sample C were 
eliminated from the sample under the assumption that they 
probably would refuse again. 

Products known to be produced in Puerto Rico or elsewhere 
outside the United States are considered out-of-scope and 
were excluded from the sample. 

The remaining products were assigned to one of three gen- 
eral classes: new chemical entities, generics, and line exten- 
sions. The generic group was further split into two 
subgroups: first generics (products available generically for 
the first time) and bandwagon generics (products already 
available generically). The line-extension group was further 
stratified by the nature of the change: new dosage form (such 
as tablet or injection), new strength, or new formulation (mix 
of ingredients). Some active ingredients fell into both the 
generic and line extension classes: the company with the 
original approval received approval to market a new form/ 
strength/formulation, and during the same period, another 
company received approval to market a generic version. 


Year 
Product age class? 1996¢ 1997° 
(in years) 1993° 1994 1995 (without 1996 (without 1997 
supplement!) supplement Il) 

8.7 4.4 0.1 0.0 7.2 2.4 5.8 

11.0 7A 8.7 4.4 6.3 7.1 6.9 

15.6 14.2 11.0 ie 6.4 7.8 75 

19.1 20.0 20.0 23.7 21.6 115 14.9 

40.7 49.3 55.2 59.4 53.8 62.1 60.0 

5.0 5.0 oy) | 5.3 4.8 5.1 4.9 


‘Weights were calculated to represent the item’s weight within the pri for 
prescription pharmaceuticals. Age weight = collected item weight * ((thera- 
peutic class of pri for prescription pharmaceuticals in the sampling period) + 
(therapeutic class of pri for prescription pharmaceuticals in the current pe- 
riod)) /2. Age weights were then summed by age class and for the industry. 
The figures in table 2 represent the percent the age class’ age weights are of 
the industry’s age weights. 

?Number of years product had been on the market in January of the indi- 
cated year. 

’These data represent the age of the Cycle C sample when it was drawn. 


Cycle C was not introduced until January 1994. The data used in the pr! prior to 
January 1994 were from Cycle B and no age data have been calculated for that 
sample. 


4 These data represent the age of the Cycle C sample without Supplement |. 
The data used in the pri from January 1996 forward include Cycle C and Supple- 
ment |. 


5 These data represent the age of the Cycle C sample with Supplement |, but 
not Supplement ||. The data used in the pri from January 1997 forward include 
Cycle C and Supplements | and II. 
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After the refinement steps described above, the frame in- 
cluded 566 products, comprising 192 unique active ingredi- 
ents from 106 manufacturers. Although there were only 192 
unique active ingredients, the final sampling universe con- 
sisted of 204 products. Some active ingredients fell into both 
the generic and line extension classes, and were given a chance 
of selection in each class. A sample of 99 items was selected. 
The first stage sample was selected as follows: 


e All new chemical entities were certainty-selected; 

e All first generics were certainty-selected; 

e A simple random sample of all remaining new products 
was selected. 


In the second stage, the specific manufacturer (if there 
was more than one for the sampled active ingredient) was 
randomly selected. All the remaining product detail not 
implicit in the above (strength, presentation, and transac- 
tion variables) was sampled during the interview with the 
respondent. 

The final sample consisted of 99 items produced by 57 
companies. Forty companies overlapped with Cycle C, and 
the remaining 17 were new to the PPI. BLS economists ob- 
tained company cooperation in repricing 49 additional prod- 
ucts, bringing the total number of observations in the PPI pre- 
scription pharmaceuticals sample to 544.'* Collected 
Supplement I items fell into 21 of the 50 detailed price in- 
dexes for prescription pharmaceuticals. (See exhibit 1.) The 
therapeutic class with the largest number of Supplement I 
items was miscellaneous pharmaceutical preparations, fol- 
lowed by antihypertensive drugs, systemic antihistamines, and 
ophthalmic and otic preparations. No other therapeutic class 
had more than two items added from Supplement I. The aver- 
age age of the items included in Supplement I when they were 
introduced in January 1996 was 22 months, and the range of 
ages was 9 months to 37 months. 

Following normal PPI methodology, weights for Supplement 
I items were derived from revenue figures provided by the 
manufacturer during the selection interview, with two 
exceptions: first generics for which the brand-name version 
was already included in the index, and line extensions for which 
the earlier version was already included in the index. For line 
extensions in which the route of administration remained the 
same as in the earlier version, it was assumed that, at least in the 
short run, the overall size of the market for that formulation 
does not change with the introduction of another version. There- 
fore, the item weight for the original version in the Cycle C 
sample was re-apportioned between the original and new ver- 
sions based on sales data provided by the respondent. 

First generics were handled similarly. The current item 
weight for the branded version was reapportioned between 
the branded and generic versions. The rationale is that, at 
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Number of new drugs approved by the Fpa, 
1986-96 


Year Number Year Number 
20 | 1992 26 
21 1993. 25 
20 1994 22 
23 1995 28 
23 1996 53 
30 
eee ees (eee ee 


Source: U.S. Food and Drug Administration. 


least in the short-run, availability of generics will not lead 
to an increase in the number of prescriptions written for 
that drug, but instead will lead to a reallocation of sales 
dollars between the branded and generic versions. All first 
generics introduced in Supplement I were apportioned 
64.2 percent of the predecessor branded product’s item 
weight.'° 

Supplement I items fell into two classes: those new drugs 
with predecessors in the existing sample and those without. 
New drugs without predecessors, including new chemical 
entities, were introduced using standard PPI sample rotation 
methodology. No price comparisons were made between 
items in the existing and supplemental sample. 

New drugs with predecessors include line extensions fea- 
turing unchanged routes of administration. These drugs 
were introduced by splitting the predecessor drug into two 
items. One comparison was made between the December 
and January prices of the predecessor, with its item weight 
reset to reflect the proportion of sales retained by the pre- 
decessor. A second comparison was made between the De- 
cember price of the predecessor and January price of the 
successor line extension product, with its item weight cor- 
responding to the sales captured by the latter. If production 
cost information for the predecessor and successor drugs 
had been provided by the manufacturers, BLS analysts 
would have adjusted the comparison to account for any pro- 
duction cost differences. In practice, the comparison was 
made showing the full price change between the predeces- 
sor and successor drugs. 

New drugs with predecessors also include the first gener- 
ics group. These drugs were introduced into the PPI in a man- 
ner similar to that for line extensions, except that the prede- 
cessor brand-name drug price and successor generic drug 
price were always directly compared without adjusting for 
qualitative changes. The direct comparison captures any dif- 
ference between the predecessor’s price and the successor 
generic drug’s price for the portion of the market captured 
by the successor generic drug. The direct comparison is 
predicated on the assumption that the two products are of 
equal quality, given that the FDA has determined them to be 
bioequivalent'® 


Impact of Supplement | 


The impact of Supplement I on the product age distribution 
of the PPI sample for prescription pharmaceuticals is shown in 
table 2. With the inclusion of Supplement I items, the younger 
~ age classes had greater representation in the PPI than when 
Cycle C was introduced in January 1994. The published in- 
dex for prescription pharmaceuticals from January 1996 for- 
ward includes the Supplement I items. The index for prescrip- 
tion pharmaceutical products rose 2.1 percent during 1996. If 
Supplement I had not been introduced, the index would have 
risen 2.7 percent. Chart 2 and table 4 compare the PPI for 
prescription pharmaceuticals with an unpublished research 
index for the same industry. (The research index excludes 211 
Supplemental items.) 

Approximately half of the cumulative impact of Supple- 
ment I on the published PPI occurred when it was intro- 
duced in January 1996."’ In that month, the direct price com- 
parisons were made between branded items in the Cycle C 
sample and generic versions in Supplement I. The Supple- 
ment I items continued to put downward pressure on the 
published PPI throughout the calendar year, as evidenced by 
the widening disparity in the index levels. (See table 4.) 
Items in Supplement I registered a lower rate of inflation 
than older items already in the sample: simple average 
prices for Supplement I items decreased 1.5 percent in 1996, 
while prices for Cycle C items increased 2.7 percent over 
the same period. It should be noted, however, that the price 
differential between the research and published indexes has 
varied. In 3 of the 14 months since the introduction of the 
supplements, price changes in the published index exceeded 
those of the research index. 

Current price trends for the various age categories differ 
from those in the 1994 study, largely due to the average age of 
the drugs in Supplement I. Because Supplement I included 
nearly 3 years of product introductions, the average age of 
drugs in the sample was 22 months when the sample was in- 
troduced. Supplement I included four generic drugs, with three 
falling in the 2- to 4-year age category when introduced, and 
two of these showing significant price declines. (The branded- 
to-generic price comparison was made when the drug was in 
that age class.) 


Supplement II 


Because newer and older drugs have different price move- 
ments and product introductions are accelerating, BLS now 
supplements the PPI prescription pharmaceuticals sample an- 
nually. The second supplement was introduced in January 
1997 (Supplement II). Eligible products included all those 
approved by the FDA between May 1995 and May 1996. There 
were 507 products in the raw sampling frame, consisting of 


Exhibit 1. | Detailed producer price indexes for 
pharmaceutical preparations, prescription 
Product code Product 
2834- Pharmaceutical preparations,prescription 
102 Analgesics 
1021 Narcotic analgesics 
1022 Non-narcotic analgesics 
1023 Synthetic, including acetaminophen and 
anti-migraine 
10229 Aspirin, aec and related 
104 Antacids 
105 Antiarthritics 
106 Anticoagulants 
107 Anticonvulsants 
109 Systemic antihistamines 
111 Systemic anti-infectives 
1111 Broad and medium spectrum antibiotics 
11111 Cephalosporins 
11112 Broad spectrum penicillins 
11113 Erythromycins 
11114 Tetracyclines 
11119 Other broad and medium spectrum antibiotics 
11129 Systemic penicillins 
11139 Urinary antibacterials 
11199 Other systemic anti-infectives 
116 Antispasmodic/antisecretory 
118 Bronchial therapy 
119 Cancer therapy products 
121 Cardiovascular therapy 
12119 Antihypertensive drugs 
12129 Vasodilators 
12191 Other cardiovasculars 
123 cns stimulants/antiobesity preparations 
124 Contraceptives (excl. devices, kits, implants, etc) 
125 Cough and cold preparations 
12511 Oral cold preparations 
12512 Nasal decongestants 
12513 Decongestant/antihistamine combinations 
12519 Other cough and cold preparations 
126 Dermatological preparations 
12611 Acne preparations 
12619 Fungicides 
12631 Topical anti-infectives 
12641 Antipruritics 
12691 Other dermatological preparations 
127 Diabetes therapy 
128 Diuretics 
135 Hormones 
136 Hospital solutions 
139 Muscle relaxants 
141 Nutrients and supplements 
142 Ophthalmic and otic preparations 
144 Psychotherapeutics 
1441 Tranquilizers 
14411 Major tranquilizers 
14412 Minor tranquilizers 
1442 Antidepressants 
145 Sedatives 
147 Tuberculosis therapy 
148 Vitamins 
14819 Adult multivitamins 
14829 B-complex 
14839 Other vitamins 
198 Miscellaneous prescription pharmaceutical 
preparations 
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| Chart 2. Published producer price index and unpublished research index Spat supplements) for 
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194 unique active ingredients in multiple forms and strengths, 
produced by 132 companies." 

Supplement II data were refined as in the first Supplement 
After refinement, the sampling frame included 139 products, 
comprising 87 unique active ingredients from 57 manufactur- 
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pharmaceutical preparations, prescription, December 1995-February 1997 
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class had more than two items added from Supplement II. 
Items in Supplement II were added to the existing sample in 
a manner similar to that used in Supplement I, with one signifi- 
cant exception. The weight of predecessor-branded drugs re- 
allocated to the generics was based on the actual percentage of 


ers. First-stage sampling proceeded as 
in Supplement I. The second stage of 
sampling, however, differed from 
Supplement I in that all generic ver- 
sions of a sampled drug were selected. 

The final sample consisted of 46 
items—29 new chemical entities, 7 
first generics, and 10 line extensions. 
The items were produced by 30 com- 
panies, with 24 being current PPI re- 
porters; the other six were new to the 
PPI. BLS obtained company coopera- 
tion for 17 items, bringing the total 
number of observations in the pre- 
scription pharmaceutical sample to 
561. The therapeutic class with the 
largest number of Supplement II items 
was miscellaneous pharmaceutical 
preparations, followed by cancer 
therapy drugs. No other therapeutic 


Table 4. 


Index levels and percent change over the month for published pri and 


unpublished research pri for prescription pharmaceuticals, December 
1995-February 1997 


Year and month 


1995: December .............. 


October. cixic.sccasc25 


1997: January ............ 
February.............. 
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Published producer 
price index 


Unpublished research 
producer price index 


Indexlevel |Percentchange| Index level chee 


296.0 

295.8 -0.068 
295.6 ~.068 
296.7 372 
297.0 101 
299.4 808 
300.3 301 
301.2 300 
300.9 -.100 
300.4 ~.166 
300.7 100 
300.7 000 
302.1 466 
304.6 828 
305.7 361 


dollar value sales captured by the generic versions. BLS pur- 
chased data from IMS America to calculate these reallocations. 
The data represent dollar sales to retail pharmacies and hospi- 
tals—an estimated 89 percent of the total market. The data 
are for March 1997, and represent the most current data avail- 
able when the weight re-allocations were made. Price compari- 
sons for Supplement II were done in the same way as in Supple- 
ment I. 

The impact of Supplement II on the age distribution of pre- 
scription pharmaceuticals priced for the PPI is shown table 2. 
As with Supplement I, the younger age classes had greater 
representation in the PPI than they did prior to the introduc- 
tion of Supplement II. Since the inclusion of Supplement II 
items in January 1997, the published index has continued to 
show smaller price increases than in the unsupplemented re- 


. 


Footnotes 


' For more information on the Producer Price Index, including back- 
ground and methodology, see “Producer Prices,” BLs Handbook of Methods, 
Bulletin 2490 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1997), pp. 130-43. 


? Generic drugs are new versions of existing (predecessor) drugs that 
use the same active ingredient and are rated as bioequivalent to the prede- 
cessor drug by the FDA. The FDA’s bioequivalence criteria requires that the 
absorption rate and peak concentration in the bloodstream of the generic 
drug does not vary significantly from the predecessor drug. 

? The act is titled Drug Price Competition and Patent Term Restoration 
Act of 1984. 


4 A variety of internal research is conducted by PPI analysts on a con- 
tinual basis. 


> Emst Berndt, Zvi Griliches and Joshua Rossett, “Auditing the Pro- 
ducer Price Index: Micro Evidence from Prescription Pharmaceutical Prepa- 
rations,” Journal of Business and Economic Statistics, July 1993. 


° Emst Berndt and Paul Greenberg, “An Updated and Extended Study of 
the Price Growth of Prescription Pharmaceutical Preparations,” in Robert 
B. Helms, ed., Competitive Strategies in the Pharmaceutical Industry (Wash- 
ington, The AEI Press, 1995), pp. 35-48. 


7 Zvi Griliches and Iain M. Cockburn, “‘Generics and the Producer Price 
Index for Pharmaceuticals,” in Helms, ed., Competitive Strategies. 


8 Richard Caves, Michael Whinston and Mark Hurwitz, in “Patent Ex- 
piration, Entry, and Competition in the U.S. Pharmaceutical Industry,” 
Brookings Papers: Microeconomics (Washington, 1991), showed that 
branded drug producers sacrifice significant market shares to low-priced 
generic substitutes, but the reductions are fairly small given the price differ- 
entials. They presented an example with five generic competitors showing a 
generic/branded price ratio of 0.456, but the branded drug’s market share 
falling only to 0.748. 


° Caves and others also showed that entry of additional generic produc- 
ers depressed the price of existing generic products much more severely 
than the price of the branded drug. They showed ratios of generic to branded 
drug prices of 0.558 with 1 generic on the market, 0.496 with 3 generics on 
the market, 0.294 with 10 generics on the market and 0.171 with 20 gener- 
ics on the market. 


‘© For more information on these programs, see the following in the BLs 
Handbook of Methods, Bulletin 2490 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1997): 
“Producer Prices,” pp. 130-43; and “Employment and Wages Covered by 
Unemployment Insurance,” pp. 42-47. 


" Represents share of countable units, such as tablets. Pharmaceutical 
Research and Manufacturers of America (PhRMA), 1997 Industry Profile 
(Washington, March 1997). 


"2 Standard and Poor’s, Industry Surveys, Healthcare: Pharmaceuticals 


search index. The simple average price change in January 
1997 for drugs in Supplement II was a 4.5-percent decline. 
The published index increased 0.8 percent. In the 14 months 
since January 1996, the published index has risen 3.3 per- 
cent. Had Supplements I and II not been introduced, the in- 
dex would have risen 4.1 percent. 


BOTH THE FIRST AND SECOND SUPPLEMENTS had predictable effects 
on the PP! for prescription pharmaceuticals, given prior research 
by BLS researchers and others. The unpublished research index 
will continue to be calculated to track the cumulative impact of 
this methodological change on price measures for the industry. 
BLS plans to introduce additional supplements in January 1998 
and January 1999. A completely new sample will be introduced 
in the year 2000. Ca 


May 29, 1997 (New York, McGraw-Hill, 1997). 


3 The initial impact of Supplement I and future supplements is seen in 
May of the year of introduction, when final January indexes are published. 
Due to the pp! calculation methodology and its N—4 month revision period, 
the weight changes of the predecessor drugs discussed below are not seen 
until the final indexes are published. For more information on the supple- 
ments, see Douglas Kanoza, “Age Distribution and Price Movements of 
Drugs in the 1994 ppt Prescription Drug Sample,” Producer Price Indexes, 
May 1995; and Douglas Kanoza, “Supplemental Sampling in the pri Phar- 
maceuticals Index’ Producer Price Indexes, January 1996. The data source 
for Supplement I items covering the December 1992-April 1995 period 
was Food and Dmg Administration, Center for Drug Evaluation and Re- 
search, Approved Drug Products with Therapeutic Equivalence Evalua- 
tions, 15th ed. and Cumulative Supplements (For sale by the Superinten- 
dent of Documents). 


‘4 This number is lower than would be expected from previously pro- 
vided information due to attrition of Cycle C items. Attrition can be due to 
a manufacturer’s discontinuation of an item or refusal to continue to pro- 
vide price data. 


'S This percentage was based on an estimate of maximum generic pen- 
etration. Data released by Pharmaceutical Research and Manufacturers of 
America (PhRMA) showed a 57.2-percent to 42.8-percent ratio of pre- 
scriptions filled by branded and generic drugs, respectively. The percent- 
age assigned to brand-filled prescriptions was reduced by an estimate of 
the single source brand drugs—that is, prescriptions filled by branded drugs 
because only branded drugs are on the market. The ratio of single source 
to multiple source active ingredients from Approved Drug Products with 
Therapeutic Equivalence Evaluations was used for this purpose. Ernst 
Berndt, Iain Cockbum, and Zvi Griliches, in “Pharmaceutical Innovations 
and Market Dynamics: Tracking Effects on Price Indexes for Antidepres- 
sant Drugs,” Brookings Papers: Microeconomics (Washington, 1996), 
found the estimate to be realistic based on their research of one therapeu- 
tic class of drugs. 


‘6 The Food and Drug Administration, in Approved Drug Products with 
Therapeutic Equivalence Evaluations, 15th ed. (For sale by the Superinten- 
dent of Documents, 1995), states: “A major premise underlying the 1984 
law is that bioequivalent products are therapeutically equivalent and, there- 
fore, interchangeable.” 


7 As mentioned previously, Supplement I includes drugs approved by 
the FDA between December 1992 and April 1995, and its initial impact 
was not seen until the final January indexes were published in May. 


'8 The data source for Supplement II was Food and Drug Administration, 
Approved Drug Products with Therapeutic Equivalence Evaluations, 16th 
ed. and Cumulative Supplements. 
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Are producer prices good 
proxies for export prices? 


Results of a recent study show that producer price indexes 
remain imperfect measures of export price trends; 

major conceptual and methodological differences underlie 
the differences between the two series 


ccurate export (and import) price in- 
A dexes have long been considered crucial 

for the construction and analysis of such 
critical economic data as measures of inflation- 
adjusted net exports, price elasticities of goods in 
world trade and estimates of the impact of ex- 
change rate fluctuations on domestic inflation and 
U.S. “competitiveness.” Historically, price indexes 
reflective of total output for U.S. companies, such 
as the Bureau’s producer price indexes (PPI), were 
frequently used as substitutes for export price in- 
dexes. In order to assess the similarity between 
these two series, the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
(BLS) recently undertook a project to compare 
price trends of the Bureau’s export price indexes 
(XPI) with producer price indexes. 

The Producer Price Index is designed to mea- 
sure price changes in a domestic industry’s total 
output, regardless of the destination of that out- 
put. The Export Price Index is designed to mea- 
sure price changes of only those goods that are 
physically shipped out of the country. Thus, the 
export price index would appear, at first glance, 
to be a subset of the producer price index and 
arguably derivable from it. In general, nearly all 
of the companies, products, and prices that make 
up the universe of U.S. exporters also are found 
in the universe of U.S. domestic producers.’ 
However, there are significant differences be- 
tween the two indexes, including differences in 
the underlying concepts and in the operational 
methodology used to construct the indexes. 
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Concepts and methods 


From a production theory point of view, the con- 
ceptual export price index underlying the XPI is 
similar to the conceptual output price index un- 
derlying the PPI. Both generally focus on a rev- 
enue-maximizing firm for given product prices, 
input quantities, and technology. There is, how- 
ever, one significant difference. The PPI nor- 
mally will not price goods that are being “sold” 
from one division or plant of a firm to another 
arm of the same firm. Under the definition of a 
net output index, these so-called intracompany 
transfers are considered out-of-scope of the PPI 
when the different branches of the same com- 
pany are considered to be in the same industry. 
In contrast, the XPI represents everything that is 
exported. 

In order for the PPI and the XPI to move simi- 
larly, two conditions must hold. The first is that 
identical goods in different countries sell for the 
same price when their prices are expressed in a 
common currency. This is usually referred to as 
the “law of one price.” For example, if we were 
to assume that markets were competitive and that 
complete arbitrage were possible (that is, that 
there were zero price discrimination), there 
should not be any difference between the export 
price of a Chrysler minivan and its domestic 
price.? A number of empirical studies, however, 
have found that the law of one price does not 
hold. Possible explanations for these deviations 


include transportation costs, tariffs, and nontariff barriers, as 
well as producers’ attempts to maximize revenue by varying 
the price of a good based on destination; this is usually re- 
ferred to as “pricing to market.” ? Short-term economic 
_ trends, such as exchange rate fluctuations or differences in 
aggregate growth rates, could also play a part. For example, 
if the dollar were to appreciate sharply against the British 
pound, the corresponding price of a minivan in terms of the 
pound would also rise sharply. As a consequence, the ex- 
porter might choose to lower his dollar price during the short 
term in order to maintain market share.* 

Even if the law of one price holds between U.S. export 
prices and U.S. domestic prices, a second condition would 
have to be met in order for producer price indexes to be ad- 
equate proxies for changes in export prices: similar goods 
would have to have the same rate of price change. Because 
the xPI and the PPI are based on limited samples, it is likely 
that the actual products priced for the PPI and XPI indexes 
differ. For example, while the PPI may price a Chrysler 
minivan, the XPI may sample a Ford minivan. In order for the 
indexes to trend together, prices of the Chrysler minivan need 
to trend similarly to prices of the Ford minivan. However, 
because of differences in consumer tastes and other factors, 
the minivan that is exported may be very different from the 
one sold for domestic consumption. For example, a minivan 
sold to Great Britain would have the steering wheel on the 
right, while one sold in the United States would have the 
wheel on the left; or a minivan exported to Europe might be 
smaller and have different pollution control restrictions. To 
take the extreme example, suppose that the PPI index for a 
particular product group contained no exported products, but 
that such products had, in fact, been exported and are the 
basis for the xPI. Applying an export weight to the PPI index 
as part of an estimation of export price change would make 
little sense without the assumption that the price movements 
of similar products are the same. In short, to the extent that 
PPI indexes consist of products that are not in the XPI, and 
given that the two conditions necessary for index parity are 
unlikely to be satisfied, one might expect that many producer 
price indexes would be poor proxies for the export price in- 
dexes representing the same product groups. 

Finally, it can be shown that in a general framework, one 
that includes all sectors of the economy, the appropriate share 
weights for index construction are product shares of gross 
domestic product. However, the conceptual indexes underly- 
ing the PPI and the XPI are conditioned on activity in differing 
sectors of the economy, and, thus, the relative importances 
for each grouping may be different at any and every level of 
aggregation. In the PPI, the weights are item shares in the 
total value of shipments; in the xPI, the weights are item shares 
of the value of only those U.S. goods that are traded exter- 
nally. Furthermore, product categories that tend to be intra- 


company transfers will tend to have a greater weight in the 
XPI. This can have a significant impact in product areas in 
which substantial amounts of trade are intracompany trans- 
fers, such as semiconductors. 

Exhibit 1 summarizes some of the major methodological dif- 
ferences between the two price programs. Some of these differ- 
ences can be attributable to the different uses for which these 
indexes are intended. In 1978, the PPI was substantially revised 
in order to make it consistent with the input-output framework 
of the U.S. economy. The PPI program samples and estimates 
price changes across industries to produce net output indexes. 
Items produced and consumed within a given industry are ex- 
cluded from the program’s net output indexes. It is also impor- 
tant to note that, in the PPI, the same item from two different 
industries would show up in two different indexes. The most 
detailed classification structure used in constructing PPI indexes 
is based on items classified according to the Standard Industrial 
Classification (SIC) of the producing firm.° 

The indexes produced by the BLS international price pro- 
gram are designed to deflate U.S. exports and imports in or- 
der to construct the real net export component of the U.S. 
National Income and Product Accounts, which are product- 
based as opposed to industry-based. Thus, the program 
samples and then estimates price change across product ar- 
eas to produce import and export price indexes. The same 
items in two different industries would show up in the same 
index. Traded goods are classified/according to the Harmo- 
nized System (HS) nomenclature used for documenting U.S. 
import and export trade flows. 


Sampling. The impact of differing aggregation structures 
is first manifested in sample selection. Both the PPI and the 
XPI programs use a probability-proportional-to-size (PPS) 
multistage sampling technique to select sampling strata and 
establishments. Both programs also use PPS disaggregation 
techniques to select unique items for pricing. However, the 
programs draw their samples from different universes. The 
PPI sample is based on the number of employees, by com- 
pany, recorded in the Bureau’s Unemployment Insurance file, 
while the export sample uses the value of exports, by com- 
pany, recorded by the Bureau of Census in its compilation of 
Shippers’ Export Declarations. Furthermore, the programs 
have different sample rotation strategies. In the PPI, most in- 
dustries are sampled only every 7 years.® In the XPI, each 
product category is resampled every other year. This faster 
sample rotation in the xPI could lead to differences in prod- 
uct mix between the two price indexes. 

Even in similar product areas drawn in the same reference 
period, establishments and items selected for collection may 
vary dramatically between the two programs. For example, it 
is possible that a major U.S. producer also has production 
facilities abroad, and therefore may not export a significant 
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Survey attribute Export price index 


Reference period Prices are requested for the first week of the 


reference month. 


Usable prices 


are not influenced by market factors. 


Price basis Inland transportation costs may be included. 


Number of prices Data are collected for approximately 11,000 items. 


Estimation 


Stratum and group 
weights 
Currently, the program uses 1995 weights. 


Item weights 
weighted at the item level. 


dollar value of goods, while a minor U.S. producer might ex- 
port a larger dollar value in the same product category. There- 
fore, an establishment’s probability of selection will differ 
between the two programs. In addition, for any given indus- 
try, the smaller the proportion of total U.S. production that is 
exported, the more likely it is that the PPI sample will not 
include exporters or exported products. The establishments 
eligible for selection also will differ because the PPI samples 
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Comparing export price index and producer price index methodologies 


Sampling 
Universe Consists of Bureau of the Census trade tapes of all 
Shippers’ Export Declarations filed with the U.S. 
Customs Service. Companies must be located within the 
50 States and U.S. territories. 
Classification Samples are drawn according to the 
Harmonized System commodity grouping. 
Weights Sampling probabilities are based on value of trade 
for the most recent 12 months’ worth of census data. 
Rotation Products are sampled for 5 years. In addition, 
one-half of exports are resampled every other year. 
Initiation 
Out-of-scope Program has a fairly high out-of-scope rate, 
attributable in part to sampling by product. 
(The out-of-scope designation includes items 
no longer traded, those only sporadically traded, 
and so forth.) 
Refusal Refusal rates are about the same in the two programs. 
Repricing 


Until recently, only prices of goods actually exported 
during the reference period were used in estimation. 
Intracompany transfer prices may be excluded if they 


Upper-level weights are updated every 5 years and are 
based on the value of U.S. exports for a given category. 


For data prior to January 1997, products were equally 


Producer price index 


Consists of the Unemployment Insurance file of U.S. 
producers. Companies must be located within the 

50 States; those located in the U.S. territories are 
excluded. This difference between the index programs 
can be critical for such index items as pharmaceuticals, 
for which much of U.S. production takes place in Puerto 
Rico. 


Samples are drawn by industry (SIC classification). 


Sampling probabilities are based on value of shipments ~ 
and number of employees in an establishment. 


Industries are sampled only once every 7 years. 


Program has a fairly low out-of-scope rate, 
attributable in part to sampling by establishment. 


Refusal rates are about the same in the two programs. 


Prices are requested for the Tuesday of the week 
containing the 12th of the month. 


Estimated and average prices are used in estimation, 
in addition to actual shipment prices. Intracompany 
transfer prices are included. 


Inland transportation costs and other intermediary costs 
usually are not included. 


Data are collected for approximately 100,000 items. 


Upper-level weights are updated every 5 years 

and are based on gross census weights from the 
Census of Manufactures. Currently, the program uses 
1992 weights. 


At the item level, product weights are a function of the 
establishment’s shipments in a given industry. 


only producers in the sampled SIC, while the xP! includes in 
its sample brokers, freight forwarders, and any other estab- 
lishments that complete export documentation. Furthermore, 
the PPI does not consider Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and 
other U.S. territories as part of the United States, while the 
XPI does include them. For example, a good produced in 
Puerto Rico and shipped to Europe would be in scope for the 
XPI but not for the PPI. 


Initiation. Although the two programs use a similar PPS dis- 
aggregation procedure for the selection of the actual items to 
include in the indexes, items selected for repricing during ini- 
tiation may differ between programs because the weights and 
random numbers used in the Pps will differ.’ In particular, for 
- agiven company, the PPI attempts to collect prices based only 
on the final stage of processing for each item. For example, if 
a semiconductor company internally produces silicon wafers 
(the basic building block of a semiconductor), which are then 
fabricated into microprocessors, the PPI does not attempt to 
price the wafer.® 
The XPI also has a higher percentage of its sample that, for 
one reason or another, is not repriceable. For example, if a 
good is no longer exported, the item would be considered 
out-of-scope. This may be attributable to the fact that the PPI 
program tries to initiate pricing at a very broad item level 
while the XPI program, whose sample is based on much more 
detailed item information, attempts to initiate fairly narrow 
product categories. 


Repricing. Both programs use very similar procedures for 
collecting prices from respondents. Similar procedures also 
are employed when prices must be adjusted to account for 
changes in quality or in the terms of transaction. However, 
there are also significant differences. For example, until re- 
cently the XPI program did not collect an estimated price if no 
transaction took place during the month being surveyed. In 
contrast, the PPI program collects reporters’ estimated prices. 
Furthermore, if the same item had originally been included in 
both indexes but was no longer being exported, it would con- 
tinue to be repriced for the PPI, but would be discontinued 
and no longer repriced for the XPI. 

Perhaps more importantly, as mentioned earlier, over one- 
third of U.S. exports are intracompany transfers, shipments 
from one arm of a company to another. Economists have theo- 
rized, and have produced supporting evidence, that price set- 
ting by multinational companies for what are referred to as 
transfer prices is based on criteria very different from those 
applied to export transactions among nonrelated parties.’ The 
PPI also includes some intracompany prices, but they appear 
less important in index construction, in part because the PPI 
program is primarily interested only in prices that represent 
the final selling price of the good. 

In theory, the larger size of the PPI data base (there are ap- 
proximately 100,000 items in the PPI, versus 11,000 in the 
XPI) will result in a less volatile index for any comparable 
index or product grouping. At the detailed level of some se- 
lected product areas (such as specific grains and similar com- 
modities), however, there might be more volatility in PPI in- 
dexes due to the requirement that the price reported reflect 
the price on the specific reference day, Tuesday of the week 
containing the 12th of the reference month. This is in contrast 


to the international price program policy of using a weekly 
average for the reference price for certain product areas. The 
difference in reference points may also result in lags in trends 
between equivalent indexes of the two programs. 

Different index levels may also be observed when com- 
paring otherwise equivalent indexes because the value of ship- 
ping is included in XPI transactions but is excluded from the 
comparable PPI indexes. 


Estimation. Both the PPI and XP! programs use a Laspeyres 
formula to calculate price indexes. There are, however, sig- 
nificant differences in the formula. Prior to January 1997, 
items in the XPI indexes were equally weighted at the cell 
level (the lowest level of aggregation).'° In contrast, in the 
PPI, the item weights at the lowest level are a function of 
sample weights and the item selection process. The programs 
do use a similar cell-mean estimation technique to account 
for missing prices.'! Recall, however, that the PPI attempts to 
collect an estimate from the respondent whenever no transac- 
tion has occurred during the reference period, while the xPI 
methodology, until recently, would not. Instead, it would im- 
pute the movement based on the cell-mean. Above the cell 
level, the XPI is weighted by export trade flows while the PPI 
is based on estimates of domestic shipments. Therefore, rela- 
tive importances will vary because a product category’s share 
of domestic production may be very different from its share 
of gross exports. Furthermore, while both programs update 
these aggregate weights every 5 years, the reference periods 
do not match; the export price indexes used in these compari- 
sons are based on 1985 or 1990 trade weights, while the PPI 
uses weights based on either the 1982 or the 1987 Census of 
Manufactures. 


Index comparison 


Comparison using published PPI indexes. In the first phase 
of this analysis, a representative sample of 10 (out of a pos- 
sible 130) of the most detailed levels of published export price 
indexes were chosen to represent each of the five major end- 
use groups (raw materials, consumer goods, and so forth), as 
well as a mixture of homogeneous and heterogeneous cat- 
egories (for example, wheat versus fruits and vegetables.) 
These groups were then matched up with the published PPI 
series that most nearly corresponded to them.'? For example, 
the published export price end-use index 12540, Industrial 
organic chemicals, was matched up with the PPI commodity 
group 0614, Basic organic chemicals. In two cases—Fruit and 
fruit preparations and Other industrial machinery—no indi- 
vidual PPI group would properly match up. For these cases, 
two PPI groups were equally weighted together in order to 
produce a proxy index. The 10 five-digit end-use groups ac- 
counted for roughly 18 percent of U.S. exports in 1990.!% 
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Because the international price index program did not begin 
collecting monthly data until 1989, comparisons were under- 
taken using two different time frames, one using monthly data 
from September. 1989 through March 1995, and the other us- 
ing quarterly data from March 1985 through March 1995.'*!° 
Comparisons were made of both the short-term and the long- 
term similarities between matches, because both are-crucial 
in assessing the accuracy of a PPI proxy. 

A graphical comparison of the export price index with its 
PPI counterpart can be found in charts 1 and 2. The PPI com- 
parison index is labeled method 1. A review of these graphs 
highlights a number of instances in which the PPI series ap- 
pears to differ significantly from the associated export price 
index over the long term. For example, the PPI index for Me- 
dicinal and pharmaceutical materials appears to rise much more 
rapidly over the 10-year period than the comparable export se- 
ries. As a result, while real exports of medicinal and pharma- 
ceutical materials (based on the export price index) grew 150 
percent from 1985 to 1995, an estimate using the PPI index 
would show an increase of just 80 percent. In contrast, the PPI 
index for Measuring and testing instruments and related prod- 
ucts rises much Jess rapidly during this time frame than does 
the export series, a pattern also repeated for Iron and steel prod- 
ucts and for Household kitchen appliances. The estimated in- 
crease for real exports of Measuring and testing instruments 
based on the export price index is 54 percent, while the esti- 
mated increase using the PPI series would be 75 percent. In two 
additional areas, Fruit and fruit juices and Organic chemicals, 
the trends are similar but the short-term changes in the export 
price index are of a significantly greater magnitude than those 
in the comparable PPI proxy. A more rigorous statistical com- 
parison of these series will be undertaken in a later section. 


Comparison using PPI price data aggregated using the export 
price index market basket. \nalimited study such as this one, 
it is difficult, if not impossible, to assess what role each of the 
specific factors discussed above may contribute to any differ- 
ences between an export price index and its PPI counterpart. 
However, it is possible to delineate and even adjust for some of 
the variation. In particular, differences between these series can 
be decomposed into two components: a) divergence due to dif- 
ferences in the relative importance of a given commodity in the 
market basket, and b) divergence due to differences in domes- 
tic and export price trends for a given commodity. An analysis 
of this decomposition entails constructing a price index that 
combines PPI price data with relative importances based on 
export trade weights. The difference between this proxy PPI 
and the export price index would be attributable to differences 
in trends in the underlying price data. 

The construction of a perfect and complete set of proxy PPI 
indexes for this study was not feasible for two reasons: first, 
to do so would entail manually classifying up to 80,000 PPI 
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products and second, even at the lowest (or elementary) level 
of aggregation, there may be differences in the underlying 
product mix that are actually differences in relative impor- 
tances of individual commodities. Instead, in order to attempt 
to control for differences in relative importances, this study 
tested three alternative methods for constructing export price 
indexes using PPI data and export weights. The methods used 
to calculate indexes differ primarily as to the level of PPI data 
(for example, an individual item, or so-called cell-level data) 
used to construct a proxy. Comparisons were undertaken for 
the same 10 product categories that were matched earlier. 

Three proxy methods were developed, as listed below from 
the easiest to the most difficult to construct and maintain. In 
theory, this order of presenting the methods should also rep- 
resent progressively better matches with the export price in- 
dex by minimizing weighting differences. (Note that method 
1 is the aforementioned direct comparison with the published 
PPI index.) 


e Method 2—?P! ‘cell’ to xP! ‘classif group.’ Both the PPI 
and the xPI aggregate price relatives from individual items 
into detailed product groups. In the PPI program, these 
groups are called PPI ‘cells,’ while in the xPI program, they 
are referred to as ‘classif groups.’ Method 2 entailes match- 
ing up the PPI cells to the export classif groups. 


For this comparison, industry analysts made this match for 
the same 10 end-use groups identified in the preceding set 
of tests. The number of PPI cells that had to be matched 
ranged from five for wheat to several hundred for some of 
the more heterogeneous product areas. Many of these 
matches resulted in the mapping of more than one PPI cell 
group into a given export classif group, as well as the op- 
posite case—one PPI cell mapping into a multitude of ex- 
port classif groups. In these cases, the PPI cells mapped to 
a given export classif group were averaged together to con- 
struct a proxy export classif group index.'® These proxy 
groups were then averaged together using the same weights 
employed in the export price index. 


© Method 3—?P! ‘product’ to xP! ‘classif group.’ This 
method required the use of unpublished, item-specific data. 
Each of the individual PPI items was mapped directly to 
the export classif groups. Through the use of a simple av- 
erage of the price relatives for all of the products mapped 
to each classif group, a long-term relative was constructed 
for each group, and these ‘proxy’ classif groups were ag- 
gregated together using export trade weights. If the PPI- 
cell-to-classif-group mappings in method 2 had all been 
exact one-to-one matches, the results obtained under 
method 3 would be nearly identical to the results under 
method 2. Given the numerous multiple mappings uncov- 


| Chart 1. | Comparison of export price indexes with PPl-based proxy price indexes using methods 1 and 2, 
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Comparison of export price indexes with ppi-based proxy price indexes using methods 1, 2, 3, and 4, 
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ered in method 2, however, some of the indexes based on 
method 3 produced very different results. 


Due to the extremely labor-intensive nature of this match- 
ing process (which requires that individual PPI item specifi- 
cations be reviewed and classified), the method 3 procedure 
was conducted for only 4 of the 10 product categories cov- 
ered by this study. 


®@ Method 4—?PI ‘export product’ to xP! ‘classif group.’ At 
the time of initial contact with U.S. companies, representa- 
tives of the producer price program select individual prod- 
ucts to be repriced on a regular basis. One of the items of 
information that they attempt to collect is whether the prices 
to be reported reflect domestic prices, foreign prices, or 
both. Method 4 thus is based on a subset of products from 
method 3, using only those products whose prices were 
coded ‘foreign’ or ‘both’ during the initiation process. Here, 
too, comparisons could be run only for the same four prod- 
uct categories tested in method 3. In theory, method 4 should 
provide the best match between the PPI and the XPI because 
it goes the furthest in eliminating any differences attribut- 
able to differing market baskets. Unfortunately, there are a 
number of questions regarding the coding and maintenance 
of these data. For example, the data are collected only dur- 
ing the initial visit to the company, and are not updated dur- 
ing monthly re-collection. 


In addition to the comparisons with the published PPI in- 
dex (method 1), chart 1 also includes quarterly comparisons 
for the six product groups that have PPI proxy indexes based 
on method 2, while chart 2 includes the comparisons for the 
four product groups that have proxy indexes based on meth- 
ods 2, 3, and 4.7 These graphs highlight a number of obvi- 
ous disparities between the export price indexes and the proxy 
indexes. While in some cases, such as that of Medicinal and 
pharmaceutical materials, the proxy price index appeared to 
match up much more closely with the export price index than 
did the published pPP!, in other cases—Iron and steel and 
Wheat, for example—using export weights did not produce 
a better match. 


Analysis of comparisons 


To supplement the graphic comparisons, five tests were run 
to help evaluate the effectiveness of using PPI data as proxies 
for export price indexes. Because some uses of these indexes 
(such as the analysis of U.S. competitiveness) might entail 
focusing on long-term comparisons of these data, while oth- 
ers (such as examining the impact of exchange rate fluctua- 
tions) may be more concerned with short-term trends, tests 
covered both long-term and short-term comparisons. 


These tests were run separately for quarterly as well as 
monthly comparisons. Exhibits 2a and 2b present the results 
from the tests for the version of the PPI that appeared to best 
match up with the export price index, be it the published PPI 
series or one of the constructed proxies. The determination 
of the “best” match was based primarily on these statistical 
tests.!® 


Test 1—The correlation of the short-term relatives. In the 
measurement of the short-term correlation coefficients in test 
1, a value of 1 would indicate a perfect correlation, while 0 
indicates no correlation.!? The median figure for the best 
proxies for each of the 10 groups was 0.522 on a quarterly 
basis, and just 0.244 on a monthly basis. Not surprisingly, the 
correlation values on a quarterly basis tended to be some- 
what higher, presumably because there is less “noise” in the 
data over 3 months than over 1 month. In only one product 
area, Organic chemicals, were any of the correlations on the 
monthly percent changes over 0.50. Even the correlations for 
the groups that graphically appeared to have good proxies 
were relatively low, 0.29 for Other industrial machinery and 
0.07 for Motor vehicle parts and accessories.” 


Test 2—The frequency with which the sign of the short-term 
change for the proxy differed from the sign of the change in 
the export price index. In test 2, a count was kept of the 
number of times the sign (plus or minus) of the short-term 
percent change in the export price index was different from 
the corresponding sign for the PPI proxy index. The results of 
the sign test were surprisingly high, with signs of the com- 
parison being different between 16.0 and 38.6 percent of the 
time on a monthly basis (a median of 27.2 percent), and be- 
tween 13.3 and 26.8 percent of the time on a quarterly basis 
(a median of 19.5 percent). Method 1, which is essentially a 
simple comparison of the PPI and XPI indexes, appeared to 
generate the best fit, producing the lowest median percent of 
observations in which the signs were different. 


Test 3—Five- and ten-year comparisons of the total percent 
change in the indexes. Test 3 compared the long-term 
changes in the PPI proxy indexes with those in the export 
price index.”! One set of comparisons covered the full period 
for which data were available—usually 10 years—while an- 
other set compared the change for the last 5 years. The re- 
sults indicate fairly widespread differences in long-term 
changes between the PPI proxy indexes and the export price 
indexes. These include several cases in which the PPI proxy 
and the XPI actually moved in opposite directions, such as the 
comparisons for Wheat and the 5-year comparison for Fruit 
and fruit preparations. Differences between the two measures 
also were significant for categories such as Iron and steel 
mill products and Medicinal and pharmaceutical products. 
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Comparison of export price indexes (xpi) with best 
=| 


producer price index (Pri) proxies 


TEE EEEEnET ana EEE DE 
Test 2: Test 3: 
Test 1: : . Test 4: 
‘ Sign difference? Long-term comparison® : 
1 
correlaven (in percent) (in percent) Bh cig 
Group 
[--—-— 
10-year 
Monthly | Quarterly | Monthly | Quarterly : Monthly | Quarterly 
Wh eats5 sie eenea pre eccssttce 0.407 0.657 32.1 19.5 -4.1 +9.4 -1.41 +2.8 0.014 0.404 
Fruit and fruit preparations, 
including fruit juices ........... 343 752 38.6 13.3 +19.0 +1.9 +7.0 -10.4 .793 543 
Iron and steel mill 
PIOGUCIS cece eee 212 525 28.4 26.7 +36.4 +12.7 +21.5 +7.6 149 .066 
Industrial organic 
ChemMiCAlS) 27.2. ses-arsteseseene 553 812 32.1 19.5 +51.0 +38.7 +22.6 +19.7 388 085 
Measuring, testing, and 
controlling instruments ...... 044 .269 19.8 14.6 +50.8 +41.2 +19.7 +12.7 -000 -000 
Other industrial machinery .. .292 519 25.9 19.5 +35.0 +31.8 +11.9 +12.7 971 .804 
Passenger vehicles ............. .275 139 23.5 26.8 +30.9 +32.2 +10.2 +16.9 .000 -000 
Nonengine parts and 
accessories (motor 
VOMICIOS) entero terrane .071 .069 16.0 17.1 +16.1 +12.8 +6.3 +4.0 -197 004 
Medicinal, dental, and 
pharmaceutical 
preparatory materials ........ -.490 189 34.6 26.3 +19.6 +36.2 +10.5 +15.0 .000 -000 
Household and kitchen 
appliances) 2h: 28.265 131 321 21.0 26.8 +24.3 +15.6 +10.2 +6.6 102 011 
Median ........csccseseesseeee 244 522 27.2 19.5 +27.6 +23.7 +10.4 +10.2 126 .039 
1 Test 1 was a test of the short-term correlation. A value of 1 indicates pharmaceutical preparatory materials starts in December 1985; the com- 
perfect correlation, while 0 indicates no correlation. parisons for Passenger vehicles and for Household and kitchen appliances 
2 For test 2, a count was kept of the number of times that the sign (plus or begin in June 1985. 
minus) of the short-term percent change in the export price index was differ- 4For test 4, a regression equation was run, in which the short-term export 
ent from the corresponding sign for the proxy index. The smaller the percent, relatives were the dependent variable and the short-term pri proxies were 
the better the proxy. the independent variable. An f-test was run with the restrictions that the co- 
3 Test 3 generally compared the total change over a 10-year period (March efficient on the pri proxy was set equal to 1 and that the intercept was set 
1985 through March 1995) and a 5-year period (March 1990 through March equal to zero (the necessary condition for the proxy to be an exact match). 
1995) between the export price index and the pri proxy. Due to data limita- Possible values are 0<P<1. The higher the probability of these conditions 
tions, the comparisons for Fruit and fruit juices and for Iron and steel mill not being rejected, the more likely it is that the PP! is a good proxy for the 
products begin in December 1987; the comparison for Medicinal, dental, and export price index. 


Overall, the results of test 3 indicate that the best PPI com- 
parison produced, on average, a slightly slower pattern of 
price rises over the long term than did the export price index. 


Test 4—A regression equation with short-term export rela- 
tives as the dependent variable and short-term PPI proxy rela- 
tives as the independent variable. In test 4, regressions were 
run in which the short-term relative of the export price index 
was the dependent variable and the short-term relative of the 
producer price index was the independent variable.” This 
phase of the study was designed to give an indication of what 
would happen if BLS attempted to “model” export price in- 
dexes using PPI data. More importantly, each regression also 
included a test of the likelihood that the PPI series would be a 
good proxy for the xPI. This was accomplished by examin- 
ing the possibility that the intercept in the regression was zero 
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and the coefficient on the variable was equal to 1, the results 
required if the PPI were an exact proxy. The greater the prob- 
ability that this possibility cannot be excluded, the more likely 
it is that the proxy index is a valid measure. 

More formally: 


AEPg, =BOg + B1gAPPlIg, 
HO: BO =0, Bl =1 


where, 

AEP = monthly (or quarterly) percent change in export 
price; 

APPI = monthly (or quarterly) percent change in producer 
price; 

g = product group; and 

i = ith month (or quarter). 


Comparison of relative differences between export price indexes and the best producer price index (Pri) proxies— 
test 5 
Median’ Standard deviation 
Grou ; Test for unit root 
Pp (in percent) (in percent) Sate 
Monthly Quarterly Monthly Quarterly Monthly Quarterly 
WIC A sea cctesccectencvssesncescnscesccensce 47 10.4 8.4 9.8 Reject at 10-percent | Cannot reject at 10- 
level of significance. percent level of 
significance 

Fruit and fruit preparations, 

including fruit juices... 4.6 3.3 9.4 5.7 Reject at 5-percent Cannot reject at 10- 

level of significance. percent level of 
significance 
Iron and steel mill products .......... 6.5 alr 4.8 5.4 Cannot reject at 10- | Cannot reject at 10- 
percent level of percent level of 
significance. significance 
Industrial organic chemicals ........ 28.8 4.4 8.3 9.9 Reject at 5-percent Cannot reject at 10- 
level of significance. percent level of 
significance 
Measuring, testing, and controlling 

IINSERUSINS eerste oso o carta cncncscecce 4.3 3.4 2.6 2.9 Cannot reject at 10- | Cannot reject at 10- 
percent level of percent level of 
significance. significance 

Other industrial machinery ........... Th 2.8 1.1 15 Reject at 10-percent | Cannot reject at 10- 
level of significance. percent level of 
significance 
Passenger vehicles ..................0 4.2 2.3 2H, 2.9 Cannot reject at 10- Reject at 5-percent 
percent level of level of significance 
significance. 
Nonengine parts and accessories 

(motor 'vehiclas)iiitc.t..--.0-..-..-.-- 8 1.6 1.0 1.3 Reject at 5-percent Cannot reject at 10- 

level of significance. percent level of 
significance 
Medicinal, dental, and 

pharmaceutical preparatory - 

REE METIS eg She i ees Roe Bee poe 7.4 9.3 3.0 Sil Cannot reject at 10- Cannot reject at 10- 
percent level of percent level of 
significance. significance 

Household and kitchen 
72) 6)0) | E490. Sn che oR R ee 4.5 9 2a Reject at 1-percent Cannot reject at 10- 
level of significance. percent level of 
significance 
INQC ANA cereccaceerccedatnscpsncdacsorcencses 4.4 3.9 2.9 : 4.0 
' Median of the absolute value of the relative differences between the export price index and the pri proxy index for each period. 


As reflected in the comparatively low median estimates, 
this test suggested that the PPI proxy was probably not a very 
good fit in the majority of instances. Some results, however, 
appeared to be more positive. For example, the regression of 
monthly data for end-use category 21180—Other industrial 
machinery—produced a coefficient of 1.020 and an intercept 
of 0.000. Even this match is suspect, however, in light of the 
extremely low R-square value, 0.085. Overall, no proxy ap- 
peared to produce a better fit than the others. The method 4 
proxy, which presumably should have produced the best fit 
because it was limited to prices that the companies indicated 


during the initiation process were suitable as export prices, 
actually appeared to generate the weakest matches under this 
test 


Test 5—A test of the relative differences between each pair of 
long-term index relatives. The set of statistics developed in 
test S is based on the construction of the differences between 
the export price indexes and the corresponding PPI index. 


More formally: 


ZB, LogEP8,- iogPPIE, 
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where, 
EP = monthly (or quarterly) export price index; 
PPI = monthly (or quarterly) producer price index; 
g = product group; and 
i = ith month (or quarter). 


Each data point in the new series (represented by Zg,) repre- 
sents the percent difference between the export value and the 
PPI proxy.”* For each set of comparisons, two statistics are pre- 
sented in exhibit 2b. The first is an estimate of the absolute 
value of the median difference for each data point in the se- 
ries.24 The second is an estimate of the standard deviation of 
the series. For example, in the first category (Wheat), each of 
the 42 ppl quarterly index values is, on average, 10.4 percent 
different from (either higher or lower than) the comparable 
export price index. In addition, the standard deviation is fairly 
broad, 9.8 percent. This indicates that only approximately two- 
thirds of the 42 quarterly differences are within a 19.6-percent 
(9.8 percent times 2) range, centered on the average. 

On a quarterly basis, the median estimated difference for 
all 10 groups is 3.9 percent, while the comparable monthly 
figure is 4.4 percent. This implies that, for any given period, 
the PPI proxy would differ from export price index by around 
4 percent. Overall, however, there are significant differences 
in the distributions. For example, the median difference for 
the volatile Industrial organic chemicals index on a monthly 
basis is 28.8 percent, while the comparable figure for the com- 
paratively flat Nonengine motor vehicles parts and accesso- 
ries is just 0.8 percent. 

One indication that a PPI proxy is an appropriate match 
for an XPI index would be a finding that each of these dif- 
ference series (Zg) is stationary. A series is said to be sta- 
tionary if its properties (mean and variance) are constant 
over time. If the condition for stationarity is satisfied in the 
case at hand, the series of differences between the PPI and 
the XPI would revert to the mean over time, with no ten- 
dency for the variance to increase or decrease. Ideally, if 
the proxy is good, the mean is zero. This would serve as an 
indication that any differences between the two series are 
likely to be random and not related to underlying differ- 
ences in what is being measured. 

The specific test used to check for stationarity in this study 
is the Augmented Dickey-Fuller (ADF).”> This is one type of 
what is called a “unit root” test. 


More formally: 
Z wl B,AZ,, + B, 
where Z is the relative difference between the export price 


index and the PPI for each product category for each period. 
This relationship can be rewritten as: 
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AZ, 7 ¥%,,+ BAZ, , + B, 
where y=,-1. 


The null hypothesis for the test for a unit root is H,: y= 0, 
which would indicate that the series is nonstationary. A re- 
jection of the null hypothesis would indicate the series is sta- 
tionary. An additional coefficient, B,, is added in order to ad- 
just for the fact that the two index programs collect data at 
different times during the month.* A constant, B,, also is 
added.”” The results are reported in exhibit 2b. Note that, on 
a quarterly basis, the possibility of a unit root (and, therefore, 
a systematic difference in trend between the XPI and the PP!) 
could not be rejected at even the 10-percent level of signifi- 
cance for 9 of the 10 comparisons. Interestingly, on a monthly 
basis, this held true in only four of the cases. This finding 
may be related to the strong possibility that systematic differ- 
ences between the series are more likely to show up over a 
longer period.” 


Summary and conclusion 


This limited study was established to assess how well recent 
trends for U.S. export price indexes track with U.S. domestic 
price indexes for comparable product categories. Given some 
basic similarities in the supply and demand characteristics 
underlying these data, it was expected that some of these in- 
dexes would track fairly closely. By combining the PPI data 
with export trade weights, the study also attempted to evalu- 
ate any differences between the PPI and export price indexes 
and to estimate what proportion could be attributable to dif- 
fering market baskets, and what was due to differences in the 
underlying price trends. The results highlight significant dif- 
ferences between the two indexes and, thus, the limitation of 
using PPI data to proxy export price indexes. 

Exhibit 3 provides a cross-reference of study findings 
by end-use product group, description, PPI code, and proxy 
method tested.” It also highlights the PPI proxy that ap- 
pears to best match up with the export price index, and 
discusses the accuracy of the match. In the majority of in- 
stances, the best PPI proxy for an export price index ap- 
pears to be significantly different from the actual export 
price index, regardless of how the PPI data are manipulated. 
For example, in two cases, the best PPI proxy demonstrates 
a significant long-term deviation from the export price in- 
dex, one upward (Medicinal and pharmaceutical materi- 
als), and one downward (Iron and steel mill products). In 
two groups (Fruit and fruit juices and Organic chemicals), 
the short-term swings in the export price index tend to be 
much sharper than those in the PPI proxy even when the 
proxy is based on export weights. In two other instances 
(Measuring and controlling instruments and Household 


Exhibit 3. | Summary of the results of comparisons of export price indexes with PPI proxies 


PPI code Method 4 
= le! 
Export | we ig-|Method 1 |Method 2|Method 3 | "proxy: 
Group code Jl roe roxy: | Proxy: | forei Analysis of proxy! 
(end-iee) ity; proxy: proxy: nents loreign 
p= stratum cell produc price 
industry) 
ee ess ee eee 
In this homogeneous and volatile category, the Pri prox 
“eal ay a) ioe os Ue oo000 =| wo121 x x dex tbitlod wo eek tls export pres ne fairly a 
both over the long term and on a quarterly basis. How- 
ever, on a monthly basis, there were significant differ- 
ences, particularly in the magnitude of the short-term 
changes. This was primarily attributable to subsidies 
given to wheat exports, which vary month to month. 
: ‘ ; The best pri proxy follows the general trend of the export 
Fruit and fruit preparations, price index and is a considerable improvement—particu- 
including fruit juices ........... 00320 w0111, X X x xX larly in the short term—over the published pp1 index. 
w0242 Nonetheless, the magnitudes of the short-term changes, 
both positive and negative, are significantly greater in the 
export price index than in the proxy indexes. For ex- 
ample, in 1991, the export price index jumped 35 percent 
while the best pri proxy rose only 22 percent. Further- 


more, on a monthly basis, the short-term relative of the 
proxy is different from the export price index 40 percent 
of the time. (Interestingly enough, on a quarterly basis, 
the signs are different only 13 percent of the time, and 
the correlation value is extremely high. This implies that 
there may be some lag effects in the timing of the data 
collection that cause some of the differences in short- 
term trends of these indexes.) The regression test lends 
some support for the feasibility of using the pri as a 
proxy for an export price index. 


In producing one of the worst long-term matches in this 
: study, the pri proxy index appears to be consistently and 

gern stee! mill 42100 3312 x x substantially biased downward relative to the export 

Lepeae SEN eons roe ae P price index. Between 1987 and 1992, the actual export 
price index increased at a rate 3 times faster than that 
posted by the pri proxy. Because the proxy index, which 
was designed to use export weights, did not match 
appreciably better than the straight comparison (method 
1), which uses domestic weights, it is not likely that 
weight differences are the cause of the differences 
between the export price index and the pri index. 


Over the long term, the best pri comparison roughly 
matched the export price index and the correlation 
values were very high. However, the magnitude of 
differences in short-term trends was often substantial 
enough to make the proxy comparatively useless. For 
example, between 1986 and 1988, the export price index 
jumped 72 percent while the largest increase in a proxy 
index was just 27 percent. In addition, on a monthly 
basis, the sign of the best proxy differed from the sign of 
the export price index one-third of the time. Here, too, the 
published pri index matched up as well as or better than 
the proxy indexes, indicating that differences in the 

= series were not attributable to weight differences. 


Industrial organic 
Chemicals jessncsdecseiestscceccs- cs 12540 w0614 xX X X Xx 


This is an example of a comparison in which the accu- 
racy of the proxy changed over tire. From 1985 through 
1990, the proxy did a fairly good job of mirroring the 
export price index. However, from December 1990 
through September 1991—a time during which the dollar 
depreciated substantially—the export price index in- 
creased 11.1 percent while the proxy index rose only 4.5 
percent, indicating a serious downward bias in the pr! 
proxy. In addition, the short-term correlation is worse 
than average. Differences in market baskets appeared to 
account for approximately one-half of the long-term 
differences between the export price index and the 
published pp! series. 


Measuring, testing, and 
controlling instruments ...... 21160 p382 X xX 
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Continued—Summary of the results of comparisons of export price indexes with PPI proxies 


ra 


Analysis of proxy' 


ee 
PPI code 
Export | we ig. (Method 1 |Method 2 
Group biti ity; proxy: | proxy: 
(end-use) p= stratum | cell 
t industry) 
Other industrial machinery .. | 21180 w114, x X 
w1166 
Passenger vehicles ............- 300 p3711 X x 
Nonengine parts and 
accessories (motor 
VENICICS) | 2...eccsscescneacencercenexe 30230 p3714 X X 
Medicinal, dental, and 
pharmaceutical preparatory 
MatenalS ......ssccsccctncrsossceres 40100 w063 X xX 
Household and kitchen 
Appliances ..............cssese. 41030 p363 Xx xX 


Surprisingly, despite the likely heterogeneity of this 
group, the published pri series for Other industrial 
machinery provided the closest approximation to the 
comparable export price index of any comparison in this 
study. From 1985 through 1995, the export price index 
rose 34 percent while the published pri index advanced 
32.5 percent. This match was actually closer than the 
comparison of the export price index with the pri proxy 
index. The regression test also signified a comparatively 
good fit. Despite this good long-term match, however, 
the percent changes on a monthly basis moved in 
different directions 26 percent of the time. 


This comparison produced an excellent long-term fit, but 
a very poor short-term match. This was attributable to 
the seasonal pattern in the pri data, which manifests 
large price drops every September coinciding with price 
declines associated with model yearend close-outs. This 
pattern does not hold, however, for export prices. The 
method 4 proxy, which does not make use of prices 
coded “domestic only,’ and which excludes major U.S. 
automobile manufacturers, does not demonstrate this 
seasonality. It does not, however, produce a good long- 
term fit. 


Over the long term, prices of exported parts tended to 
rise about 1.6 percent per year, slightly more rapidly 
than the pri index. (However, much of the difference 
occurred in just one period, third-quarter 1988.) In 
addition, the short-term correlation figures were ex- 
tremely low. (This may be due in part to the relatively 
small changes that occur each month.) 


The pri proxy made some improvement in matching the 
pp! index to the export price index, indicating that differ- 
ences in market basket may have accounted for one- 
third of the difference between the export price index 
and the published pri series. Nonetheless, the proxy 
index still overstated the long-term rising trend in export 
prices by a factor of nearly 2, indicating that the PPI 
proxy is seriously biased upward. The short-term corre- 
lation values were also extremely low, consistent with 
the results of the regression test. 


The best pr! proxy index did produce a significantly 
closer fit with the export price index than that noted for 
the published pri index, indicating that approximately 
one-half of the long-term difference between the export 
price index and the published pri index was attributable 
to differences in the market basket. However, the proxy 
index still showed an overall increase from 1985 to 1995 
that was approximately 30 percent less than the in- 
crease posted by the export price index. Here, too, the 
accuracy of the proxy appears to vary over time, with 
most of the discrepancy occurring between 1985 and 
1988. (Note that the method 4 proxy, which used only 
products coded as valid for export, appeared to match 
fairly well in the long term, but, due to its short-term 


volatility, was not a good match overall.) 


' The best xri-PPi match is indicated by boldface X. The best match was primarily determined by the results of the five statistical tests. 


kitchen appliances), the proxy appears to match up well for 
half of the period under review, but not very well for the 
other half. In yet another comparison (Passenger vehicles), 
the best proxy manifests sharp seasonal fluctuations that 
do not occur in the export price index. In some cases, up to 
one-half of the difference between the published export 
price index and the published producer price index is at- 
tributable to variations in market basket. In five matches, 
however, it does not appear that constructing a proxy index 
produces any better results than a direct comparison with 
the published PPI index (method 1). This latter point argues 
against variations in market baskets as the primary reason 
for the discrepancies between the indexes, and is evidence 
that much of the differences in export price indexes and 
producer price indexes may be related to underlying differ- 
ences in the individual products or prices, or both, used in 
the two surveys. Even a homogeneous product area such 
as wheat demonstrated some difference between the export 
price and the domestic price. All of this leads to the conclu- 


Footnotes 


sion that there is no practical method for constructing ex- 
port price indexes using PPI data.*° 

These findings may not be too surprising, given the number 
of conceptual and methodological differences in the design and 
implementation of the two indexes. In fact, it was similar re- 
search showing the limitations of using wholesale prices to 
describe international prices that led BLS to establish the Inter- 
national Price Index Program a quarter of a century ago. In 
their seminal 1971 work on the price trends of exports, entitled 
Price Competitiveness in World Trade, Irving Kravis and Rob- 
ert Lipsey found that “the major discrepancies between do- 
mestically weighted wholesale price indexes and the corre- 
sponding international price indexes with international weights 
are not mainly the result of weighting differences but rather 
differences in the price movements reported for individual 
commodities and in the samples of commodities.” *! It appears 
that the value of relying upon domestic U.S. prices to track 
export prices has not appreciably improved during the ensuing 
period. L 


' The export indexes do, however, include nonmanufacturers such as bro- 
kers and freight forwarders, which are not included in the PPI. 


?In the case of price indexes, this assumption can actually be modified to 
require simply that the price trends of identical goods in different markets be 
the same. 


>For a summary of some of these studies, see Ken Rogoff, “The Purchas- 
ing Power Parity Puzzle,” Journal of Economic Literature, June 1996, pp. 
647-88. In addition, Irving Kravis and Robert Lipsey found evidence in their 
survey that “prices of a substantial fraction of international trade in manu- 
factured metal products and machinery differ from those in domestic mar- 
kets.” See Irving B. Kravis and Robert Lipsey, Price Competitiveness in World 
Trade (New York, National Bureau of Economic Research, 1971.) There is, 
however, some counterevidence supporting the idea that U.S. firms do not 
vary price by market (at least not as much as foreign producers do). Firms 
currently in the PPI sample generally report that they charge the same to 
domestic and foreign buyers. Unfortunately, companies in the export sample 
are not asked the same question, which would have provided a crosscheck 
on the PPI experience. 


4 While this analysis covers the period of the dollar’s long-term deprecia- 
tion that began in 1985, it does not include the dollar’s sharp appreciation 
from 1981 to 1985, making an assessment of the impact of the exchange rate 
on these comparisons difficult. 


> The ppi data also are rearranged into a product-based classification 
system to construct (in conjunction with the Consumer Price Index) the im- 
plicit price deflator for the private consumption expenditures, gross private 
investment, and government purchases components of final demand. 


© The ppI does attempt to re-sample high tech industries more frequently. 


7In addition, because both programs are voluntary, during initiation (which 
is usually done via a personal visit from a Bureau employee), a given com- 
pany may respond differently to each program, refusing to cooperate with 
one while supplying data to the other. 


8 In theory, because the ppt is defined as a series of industry net output 
indexes, the indexes should also exclude shipments between different com- 
panies that are classified within the same 4-digit sic. In practice, however, 
the ppi does not find it feasible to exclude items that are shipped between 
separate companies. Instead, the weights of the net output indexes are ad- 


Justed to exclude the value associated with these intra-industry shipments. 


° See for example, Subramanian Rangan and Robert Lawrence, “The 
Response of U.S. Firms to Exchange Rate Fluctuations: Piercing the Corpo- 
rate Veil,” Brookings Papers on Economic Activity, no. 2 (Washington, The 
Brookings Institution, 1993), pp. 341-79. In fact, the authors argue that ex- 
port prices among multinationals are more likely to be based on sourcing 
considerations than on demand considerations. This is backed up, in part, by 
data indicating that most U.S. transfer pricing takes place at cost valuation 
instead of the final selling price. See Mohammad AI-Eryani, Pervaiz Alam, 
and Syed Akhter, “Transfer Pricing Determinants of US Multinationals,” 
Journal of International Business Studies, March 3, 1990; or Anita Benvignati, 
“An Empirical Investigation of International Transfer Pricing by US Manu- 
facturing Firms,” in Alan M. Rugman and Lorraine Eden, eds., Multination- 
als and Transfer Pricing (New York, St. Martin’s Press, 1985). 


© Beginning with the release of the January 1997 indexes, the item weights 
used in the xPI are based on the sample weights. 


'! The movement of a missing price would be based on the price trends of 
the most nearly similar items. 


2 The small size of the sample used in this analysis was primarily attrib- 
utable to the highly labor-intensive nature of the detailed cross-mapping tasks. 


‘3 There was also some variation in the proportion of a product category’s 
production that is exported. In some of the test examples approximately 10 
percent of a domestic category is produced for export, while in others— 
Wheat and Measuring, testing, and controlling instruments, for example— 
the proportion of exports is considerably higher. 


'4 An analysis of the quarterly data is more appropriate for assessing how 
the proxies trend over the medium term, while the monthly comparisons give 
a better estimate of ppr data as short-term proxies. Quarterly data actually 
refer to price data collected for the third month of each quarter (March, June, 
September, and December). 


'S Unfortunately, not all series have complete historical information. In 
particular, the series for Fruit and fruit juices and for Iron and steel products 
only go back to 1987. 


'6This also meant that if a given PPI cell was mapped to more than one 
classif group, it would end up being used more than once in calculating an 
index. There would be no reapportionment of its weight. 
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7 Monthly graphs are available upon request from the author. 
'8 For the full table of test results, please contact the author. 


'9 Note, however, that the correlation would be 1.0 if the change in the export 
price were always double or one-half of the change in the proxy variable. 


20 For comparison purposes, the correlation coefficient between the 
last 10 years of monthly changes for the Consumer Price Index for All 
Urban Consumers and corresponding data for the ppi for finished goods 
was 0.57. 


21 This test was similar to the analysis in Kravis and Lipsey, which com- 
pared data over the 11-year period from 1953 to 1964. 


~ The author also ran regressions using long term relatives. However, 
these results were fairly sensitive to the choice of base period. 


23 In each comparison, the xpi and the ppi have the same base period set 
equal to 100. 


4 The absolute value of the median rather than the actual median is used 
because the former measure is more appropriate for estimating the accuracy 
of short-term comparisons 


> For further discussion of the ADF test and of the software used in the 
calculations, see EVIEWS Users Guide (Irvine, CA, Quantitative Micro Soft- 
ware, 1995), pp. 185-91. 


% For example, trends in the ppi index may lag trends in the xpi index by. 


a short period because the PPI program gathers prices around the 12th of the 
month, while the xPI program does so around the Ist of the month. 


27 Tn theory, the model should not include a constant because the series of 
differences should tend to fluctuate around zero. The use of a constant, 
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however, serves to minimize the impact of more or less arbitrarily picking 
the starting reference month in these comparisons. 


8 See John Campbell and Pierre Perron, “Pitfalls and Opportunities: What 
Macroencomists Should Know about Unit Roots,” in National Bureau of 
Economic Research Annual 6, 1991, pp. 141-201. Campbell and Perron state 
that “for tests of the unit root hypothesis versus stationary alternatives, the 
power depends very little on the number of observations per se, but is rather 
influenced in an important way by the span of the data.” Recall that the quar- 
terly comparisons tend to begin in 1985, while the monthly comparisons 
generally do not start until 1989. 


2° Note that, in six instances, the comparison is with two PPI proxies, 
while in four cases the comparison was conducted with four PPI proxies. For 
the PPI codes, a ‘p’ indicates an industry code, while a ‘w’ indicates a prod- 
uct code. 


30 While this study casts doubt on the feasibility of using pp! data in 
constructing an export price index, the proper test of the suitability of a PPI 
proxy index is determining the effect of using it in any economic analysis. 
For example, would it significantly impact estimates of real exports or real 
GpP? Would it produce different estimates of price and income elasticities? 
Would it produce a different estimate of the U.S. terms of trade (that is, the 
relative price of U.S. exports versus the relative price of U.S. imports)? These 
questions could only be properly answered in a study that constructed a PPI 
proxy for the entire range of U.S. exports of merchandise, an undertaking 
well beyond the scope of this study. It should also be noted that, given the 
dynamic nature of trade, what might have been an appropriate proxy in the 
past may not be suitable in the future. 


3! Kravis and Lipsey, Price Competitiveness in World Trade, p. 178. 


The Law at Work 


Public employer liability 


How liable are public employers for the 
actions of their employees? The United 
States Supreme Court addressed this is- 
sue in its May 1997 decision in Board 
of County Commissioners v. Brown. In 
a five-to-four decision, the Court ruled 
that the municipality is not liable for the 
actions of a police officer using undue 
force. The claimant in this case argued that 
the county was liable because the offend- 
ing officer had a criminal record which was 
overlooked in the municipality’s em- 
ployment screening process. 

The incident began in the early morn- 
ing hours of May 12, 1991, as Jill Brown 
and her husband were on the way home 
in their automobile. Mr. Brown, who was 
driving, decided to avoid a border check- 
point. Deputy Sheriff Robert Morrison 
and Reserve Deputy Stacy Burns, after 
seeing the Browns’ truck turn away from 
the checkpoint, pursued the vehicle. The 
chase finally ended 4 miles south of the 
police checkpoint. 

After Deputy Sheriff Morrison got out 
of the squad car, he pointed his gun to- 
ward the vehicle and ordered the Browns 
to raise their hands. Reserve Deputy 
Burns, who was unarmed, rounded the 
corner of the vehicle on the passenger’s 
side. Burns twice ordered respondent Jill 
Brown from the vehicle. When she did 


not exit, he used an “arm bar” technique, 


grabbing Ms. Brown’s arm at the wrist 
and elbow, pulling her from the vehicle, 
and spinning her to the ground. The 
deputy’s technique resulted in severe 
knee injuries to Ms. Brown. Later, she 
underwent corrective surgery, and ulti- 
mately, she may need knee replacements. 

Ms. Brown sought compensation for 
her injuries under State law' from Burns, 
Bryan County Sheriff B. J. Moore, and 
the county itself. The suit claimed that 


“The Law at Work” is prepared by Brinton E. 
Bohling of the Office of Employment and Un- 
employment Statistics, Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, and is largely based on information from sec- 
ondary sources. 


Bryan County was liable for Burns’s al- 
leged use of excessive force, based on 
Sheriff Moore’s decision to hire Burns, 
who was coincidentally the son of his 
nephew. Lawyers for the Browns 
claimed that Sheriff Moore had inad- 
equately reviewed Burns’s background. 
Burns had a record of driving infractions 
and other misdemeanors, including as- 
sault and battery, resisting arrest, and 
public drunkenness. Oklahoma law pre- 
cludes felons from serving as peace of- 
ficers, but does not preclude applicants 
with misdemeanors on their record.” 
During the trial, Sheriff Moore testified 
that he had obtained Burns’s driving 
record and arrest report, but had not 
closely reviewed them. Still, he author- 
ized Burns only to make arrests, and not 
to carry a weapon or operate a patrol car. 

The District Court denied the county’s 
motions for judgment as a matter of law, 
which asserted that Sheriff Moore’s hir- 
ing decision could not give rise to Sec. 
1983 municipal liability. Ms. Brown pre- 
vailed in both the jury trial and the fifth- 
circuit appeal, each of which held that 
the county was properly found liable, 
based on Moore’s decision to hire Burns. 

The Supreme Court majority, formed 
by Justices Sandra Day O’Connor, Wil- 
liam Rehnquist, Antonin Scalia, An- 
thony M. Kennedy, and Clarence Thom- 
as, reversed the lower courts’ ruling. The 
High Court found that the county was 
not liable for Sheriff Moore’s isolated 
decision to hire Burns, because Brown 
had not “demonstrated that the decision 
reflected a conscious disregard for a high 
risk that Burns would use excessive force 
in violation of [the] respondent’s feder- 
ally protected right.” 

In the majority opinion, delivered by 
Justice O’Connor, the Court cited Monell 
v. New York,? which states that a mu- 
nicipality may not be held liable under 
Sec. 1983 solely because it employs a 
tort-feasor. Instead, the plaintiff must 
identify a municipal “policy” or “cus- 
tom” that caused the injury.* Despite Ms. 
Brown’s contention, the Court said, a 
“policy” giving rise to liability is not cre- 


ated merely by identifying a policymaker’s 
decision that is properly attributable to 
the municipality. According to Monell, 
the plaintiff must also demonstrate that, 
through its deliberate conduct, the mu- 
nicipality was the “moving force” behind 
the alleged injury.° In other words, a 
plaintiff must prove that the public 
employer’s decision contributed to the 
violation with the “requisite degree of 
culpability, and must demonstrate a di- 
rect causal link between the municipal 
action and the deprivation of Federal 
rights.” The Supreme Court’s conclusion 
rested partly on the language of Sec. 
1983 itself and partly on the statute’s leg- 
islative history, as stated in Pembaur v. 
Cincinnati: “While Congress never 
questioned its power to impose civil li- 
ability on municipalities for their own 
illegal acts, Congress did doubt its con- 
stitutional power to impose such liabil- 
ity in order to oblige municipalities to 
control the conduct of others.”° 

Four Supreme Court Justices dissented 
from the O’Connor opinion: Justices 
Stephen Breyer, David Souter, John Paul 
Stevens, and Ruth Ginsburg. They of- 
fered two dissenting opinions, one writ- 
ten by Souter and joined in by Stevens 
and Breyer, and the other written by 
Breyer and joined in by Ginsburg and 
Stevens. 

The Souter opinion purported that the 
case’s central question was whether Can- 
ton v. Harris, a prior decision in which 
the Court held that “a plaintiff seeking 
to establish municipal liability on the 
theory that a [prima facie] lawful mu- 
nicipal action . . . has led an employee 
to violate a plaintiff’s rights must dem- 
onstrate that the municipal action was 
not simply negligent, but was taken with 
“deliberate indifference’ as to its known 
or obvious consequences” would apply 
to a single act that itself does not violate 
Federal law. The answer is yes if the 
single act amounts to a deliberate indif- 
ference to a substantial risk that a viola- 
tion of Federal law will result. In theory, 
there was agreement between the Court 
majority and Justice Souter on this point. 
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The Law at Work 


Justice Souter, however, took issue with 
the Court’s deciding, as a matter of law, 
that the sheriff’s act could not be con- 
sidered deliberate indifference to a risk 
that his subordinate would use excessive 
force. Justice Souter wrote, “I respect- 
fully dissent as much from the level of 
the Court’s skepticism as from its rever- 
sal of the judgment.” 

Instead, Souter applied Canton, which 
states, “Only where a municipality’s fail- 
ure to train its employees . . . evidences 
a ‘deliberate indifference’ to the rights 
of its inhabitants can ... ashortcoming 
be... city ‘policy or custom’ ... action- 
able under Sec. 1983.”* He reminded the 
Court that deliberate indifference in the 
law is treated as tantamount to intent, so 
that inaction by a policymaker, such as 
that involved in Sheriff Moore’s deci- 
sion to hire Burns, which shows the 
policymaker to be deliberately indiffer- 
ent to a substantial risk of harm, is equiva- 
lent, in the eyes of the law, to the inten- 
tional action of setting policy. 

The trial courts had every reason to 
hold the county liable based on the stand- 
ard of “deliberate indifference,” Justice 
Souter contended. Examining the testi- 
mony of Sheriff Moore shows a law en- 
forcement officer so indifferent to the 
arrest record of his nephew’s son (ap- 
plying for a county peace officer’s posi- 
tion), that, in the testimony, he appeared 
to lose interest halfway through reading 
the applicant’s rap sheet. Souter main- 
tained that the majority decision would 
hold a single-action case to an unreason- 
ably high standard—that is, the require- 
ment that the action be a “plainly obvi- 
ous consequence of a particular injury.” 

Justice Breyer’s opinion insisted that 
the language “plainly obvious conse- 
quence” of the “decision to hire” only 
adds complexity to the operating stand- 
ard of municipal liability, but does not 
seem to reflect a difference that would 
significantly help courts and municipal 
policymakers understand the difference 
between “vicarious” liability and “policy 
or custom.” For those reasons, Breyer 
advocated a reexamination that would 
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question the continued viability of the 
distinction in Monell. 


Contractors as employees 


In a recent ninth-circuit case, the court 
expanded an Internal Revenue Service 
(irs) decision based on the common-law 
definition of the term “employee” that 
required Microsoft to treat a group of 
contractors as employees for tax pur- 
poses. Once designated as employees, 
Donna Vizcaino and seven other con- 
tractors sought the same coverage un- 
der the Microsoft retirement funds as all 
the company’s common-law employees. 
When they were denied coverage, the 
eight sued Microsoft. 

The issue arose when the irs audited 
Microsoft; the Agency noted that some- 
time before 1990, Microsoft hired sev- 
eral contractors, including Vizcaino and 
colleagues, to perform services often 
exceeding 2 years. These contractors 
were hired to work on specific projects 
and performed a number of different 
functions, such as production editing, 
proofreading, formatting, indexing, and 
testing. Microsoft fully integrated the 
contractors into its work force: they of- 
ten worked on teams along with regular 
employees, sharing the same supervi- 
sors, performing identical functions, and 
working the same core hours. However, 
they were not paid for their services 
through the payroll department; instead, 
they submitted invoices to, and were 
paid through, the accounts payable de- 
partment. Microsoft did not withhold in- 
come or Federal Insurance Contribution 
Act (FIcA) taxes from the contractors’ 
wages, nor did the company pay the 
employer’s share of the Fica taxes. Ad- 
ditionally, Microsoft did not allow the 
contractors to participate in the 
company’s two retirement funds: the 
Savings Plus Plan and the Employee 
Stock Purchase Plan. At the time, the 
contractors did not complain about 
Microsoft’s treatment of them. 

However, in 1989, the irs started ex- 
amining Microsoft’s records and decided 


that it should have been withholding and 
paying its portion of the “contractors” 
taxes because, as a matter of law, these 
workers were not in fact independent 
contractors, but actual Microsoft em- 
ployees. The irs made that determina- 
tion by applying common-law prin- 
ciples. Microsoft agreed with the irs and 
made the necessary corrections by issu- 
ing W-2 forms to the workers and by 
paying the employer’s share of FICA taxes 
to the Government. 

Microsoft also realized that, because, 
in accordance with the law, these work- 
ers were now deemed employees, at least 
for tax purposes, the company had to 
change its accounting system. It made 
no sense anymore to have employees 
paid through the accounts payable de- 
partment, so those who remained in es- 
sentially the same relationship as before 
were tendered offers to become ac- 
knowledged employees. Others had to 
discontinue working for Microsoft, but 
did have the opportunity to go to work 
for a temporary employment agency, 
which would supply workers to Microsoft 
on an as-needed basis. Some took ad- 
vantage of that opportunity, but Vizcaino 
and colleagues did not. 

Vizcaino and colleagues then asserted 
that they were employees of Microsoft 
and should have had the opportunity to 
participate in the Savings Plus Plan and 
the Employee Stock Purchase Plan, be- 
cause those plans were available to all 
employees who met certain qualifica- 
tions. Microsoft disagreed, and Vizcaino 
and colleagues asked the Savings Plus 
Plan administrator to exercise his author- 
ity to declare them eligible for benefits. 
The plan administrator, however, ruled 
that they were not entitled to any ben- 
efits from either fund. In essence, he took 
the position that Vizcaino and colleagues 
had agreed that they were independent 
contractors and therefore waived their 
right to participate in the benefit plans. 

Originally, the district court granted 
summary judgment against Vizcaino and 
colleagues, and they appealed the deter- 
mination. The ninth circuit then reversed 


the district court’s decision. The circuit 
court ruled that the workers were indeed 
common-law employees who could not 
be excluded from participation in the 
plans. 

Judge Ferdinand Fernandez delivered 
the ninth circuit’s opinion. Two other 
ninth-circuit judges, Betty Fletcher and 
Diarmuid O’Scannlain, submitted opin- 
ions, both partially concurring and par- 
tially dissenting. 

Judge Fernandez’s opinion decided 
two separate issues: Vizcaino and col- 
leagues’ disposition to participate in the 
Employee Stock Purchase Plan was re- 
manded to the district court, whereas 
their participation in the Savings Plus 
Plan was remanded to the plan adminis- 
trator. The circuit court acknowledged that 
there was no longer any question that these 
workers were employees of Microsoft, 
and not independent contractors; the irs 
had clearly determined that they were 
employees. It might be argued that the 
IRS’s decision was for tax purposes only, 
under a limited meaning of the term “em- 
ployee.” However, the irs had made its 
determination on the basis of a list of fac- 
tors that is generally used to decide 
whether a person is an independent con- 
tractor or an employee.’° 

The circuit court construed Microsoft’s 
treatment of Vizcaino and colleagues as 
simply mistaking their true common-law 
employment status. Therefore, because 
the Employee Stock Purchase Plan is a 
stock purchase program that extends cov- 
erage to “employees,” it should have 
been extended to these workers as well. 
Fernandez referenced a Washington State 
case which holds that a contract can be 
accepted, even when the employee does 


not know its precise terms.!! 

The Savings Plus Plan is a plan cov- 
ered by the Employee Retirement Insur- 
ance Act (ERISA). Fernandez cited the 
ERISA language used to measure the le- 
gality of a plan administrator’s decision 
to deny participation. Under eErisa, the 
decision of a plan administrator should 
be scrutinized according to the standard 
of whether the administrator’s discretion 
in making the decision was “arbitrary or 
capricious.” ” In light of the actual mis- 
take that was made, the court found the 
plan administrator’s decision to be arbi- 
trary and capricious and therefore re- 
manded the case for review under the 
new conclusion regarding Vizcaino and 
colleagues’ status. 

Judge Fletcher prepared an opinion 
concurring in part and dissenting in part. 
Chief Judge Procter Hug and Judges 
Harry Pregerson, Daly Hawkins, and 
Thomas G. Nelson joined in. Fletcher 
and the judges joining in the dissent 
would not remand the issue of eligibility 
to participate in the Savings Plus Plan to 
the plan administrator. Instead, the group 
would rule immediately that the workers 
were eligible to participate. Judges 
Fletcher and Fernandez agreed that the 
plan administrator’s decision was “arbi- 
trary and capricious,” but disagreed as 
to whether the administrator should be 
required to rule on the meaning of “on 
the United States payroll of the em- 
ployer.” Instead, they held, the circuit 
court should rule on this matter and 
should do so in favor of the workers’ eli- 
gibility. 

In the second dissenting opinion, writ- 
ten by Judge O’Scannlain and joined in 
by Judges Nelson and Cynthia Holcomb 


Hall, these judges concurred in the deci- 
sion, but dissented to the court’s analy- 
sis in determining Vizcaino and col- 
leagues’ eligibility for the Employee 
Stock Purchase Plan. Judge O’Scannlain 
regarded the workers’ claim to partici- 
pate in the plan as a contracts case. Ac- 
cording to the judge, under Washington 
law, the workers never had a contract that 
included the Employee Stock Purchase 
Plan. 

The distinction between employees and 
contractors is important. Employees are 
protected by a range of Federal and State 
laws, including the Fair Labor Standards 
Act and erisa. The ninth-circuit case 
demonstrates that, as contingent work ar- 
rangements become more common, the 
distinction between an employee and a 
contractor comes under increasing legal 
scrutiny. Future issues for the courts 
might involve welfare-to-work partici- 
pants seeking employee coverage under 
retirement plans or protection under 
minimum-wage laws. Oo 
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Book Review 


A century of service 


Holding the Balance: A History of New 
Zealand’s Department of Labour, 
1891-1995. By John E. Martin, 
Christchurch, New Zealand, Canter- 
bury University Press, 1996, 478 pp. 
$69.95, cloth; $49.95, paper. 


New Zealand is a land of spectacular natu- 
ral beauty. It is also a modern society 
faced with many of the same issues and 
problems that challenge economically ad- 
vanced countries all around the world. 
Just as it is psychologically refreshing to 
experience a foreign land, so is it intellec- 
tually stimulating to discover how another 
country handles its social and economic 
problems. Dr. John E. Martin, Senior His- 
torian with the New Zealand Department 
of Internal Affairs, has written a compre- 
hensive, readable, and often entertaining 
history of his country’s Department of 
Labour, which celebrated its centennial in 
1991. Martin’s book documents in detail 
the responses of the Department to the 
needs of New Zealand’s working people. 
It will afford students of government and 
labor in the United States unique insights 
into different ways of handling labor 
problems and help them see our own De- 
partment of Labor in a new perspective. 

The book thoroughly examines the 
wide-ranging programs of New Zealand’s 
Department of Labour and includes the 
political, social, and economic contexts in 
which they developed. To meet its goal 
of comprehensiveness, it also tells the 
story of the organization itself and covers 
the diverse functions the Department 
acquired from time to time that lay out- 
side the core labor areas. 

Originally established as the Bureau 
of Industries in 1891, the Department, 
according to Martin, “took on functions 
that made it perhaps the most powerful 
and all-embracing government body 
concerned with the ‘labour problem’ of 
the late nineteenth century.” Its reform- 
ist, pro-labor agenda soon embroiled it 
in controversy. In a defensive response, 
over the next 20 years it gradually 
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shifted from a crusading role to a more 
neutral, even-handed approach. 

Perhaps the most noteworthy feature 
of the history of the Department was its 
administration of the first compulsory 
state labor arbitration system, beginning 
in 1894. This system attracted attention 
around the world, including within the 
United States. In 1902, the U.S. Bureau 
of Labor published in its Bulletin No.40 
a report on Working on Compulsory 
Conciliation and Arbitration Laws in 
New Zealand and Victoria. The investi- 
gator, who took a scrupulously neutral 
approach, reported that “The [arbitra- 
tion] act has prevented strikes of any 
magnitude, and has, on the whole, 
brought about a better relation between 
employers and employees than would 
exist if there were no act.” While the 
spell of the “country without strikes” 
was broken by a major work stoppage 
in 1906, the system dominated labor re- 
lations well into the twentieth century 
before being replaced by primary reli- 
ance on collective bargaining and vol- 
untary arbitration. 

Throughout the twentieth century, the 
Department continued to grow and de- 
velop as an administrative agency. How- 
ever, the election of a Labour Party gov- 
ernment in 1984 precipitated a break with 
its tradition of being one of the prime 
means by which the government regu- 
lated economic and social life. The new 
government “rolled back the state” and 
directed the Department to focus exclu- 
sively on core labor market functions. 

During the Department’s century of 
service, there are many points of com- 
parison with its U.S. counterpart. One 
of the most interesting involves the atti- 
tudes of employers toward government 
labor agencies. The 1903 legislation that 
upgraded the Bureau of Industries to de- 
partmental status included a mandate to 
continue collection of labor statistics. 
Employer groups opposed the provision, 
though unsuccessfully, because they 
considered the Department to be too bi- 
ased toward labor. They contrasted the 
New Zealand Department with the U.S. 


Department of Labor, which they con- 
sidered to be neutral. This seems ironic — 
in light of the fact that immediately af- 
ter the U.S. Department of Labor was 
established in 1913, and periodically 
ever since, many American employers 
have criticized it for showing undue fa- 
voritism toward labor. 

There is no question that the book 
meets Martin’s goal of comprehensive- 
ness. The inclusion of detailed back- 
ground on political and other environ- 
mental events shaping the Department 
makes the book an interesting read and 
helps the non-native reader make sense 
of events. Furthermore, the author has 
told a warts-and-all story that paints a 
well-balanced picture of both the suc- 
cesses and failures of the Department. 
Detailed appendices, extensive notes 
and bibliography, and a profusion of 
photographs, political cartoons and 
other illustrations all enhance the value 
of this fascinating book. 


—Judson MacLaury 


: Historian 
U.S. Department of Labor 


Productivity redux 


The Economics of Productivity. Edited 
by Edward N. Wolff. Lyme, NH, Ed- 
ward Elgar Publishing, 1997, 1,209 
pp. $360. 


This year marks the 40th anniversary of 
Nobel Laureate Robert Solow’s seminal 
article on productivity measurement, 
“Technical Change and the Aggregate 
Production Function,” which was pub- 
lished in the Review of Economics and 
Statistics in August, 1957. So it is par- 
ticularly fitting that this landmark pa- 
per leads off a new two-volume collec- 
tion of previously published writings on 
productivity analysis, The Economics of 
Productivity. 

This hefty compendium, which 
spans 1,209 pages, was edited by Ed- 
ward N. Wolff, an economics professor 
at New York University who has writ- 


ten extensively on productivity. The 
Economics of Productivity is the 77th 
in a series of books, The International Li- 
brary of Critical Writings in Econom- 
ics, from Edward Elgar Publishing. Fifty 
papers, grouped into seven categories, are 
included in this reference work. In the 
first volume, the categories are (1)Produc- 
tion Function and Growth Accounting; 
(2)R&D and Technological Spillovers; 
and (3)Evolutionary, Schumpeterian and 
Technology Gap Models. In the second 
volume, the groups are (1)Productivity 
Convergence; (2)Endogenous Growth 
Theory; (3)Multi-Sectoral Approaches; 
and (4)The Productivity Slowdown. 

This is a useful and needed work. 
The papers in it, which are reproduced 
in their original forms, had been scat- 
tered among various journals and books. 
To my knowledge, there is no other 
compendium of papers on productivity 
that is as broad in coverage, both in 
terms of topics and the time period 
(1957-94) in which the papers were 
written. The papers provide a sweeping 
survey of significant writings by econo- 
mists on productivity. 

The parade of papers is preceded by 
a brief, 15-page introduction by the edi- 
tor. In it, Wolff presents an overview of 
each of the seven groups of papers in this 
collection. He also refers to a number 
of writings not appearing in the anthol- 
ogy in this opening discussion, which 
helps to put the selected papers in con- 
text. One curious omission in the intro- 
duction is that he makes no mention of 
research on productivity published by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics in the past 
15 years, even though a 1979 paper by 
three BLS researchers is in the book. (J.R. 
Norsworthy, Michael J. Harper, and 
Kent Kunze, “The Slowdown in Produc- 
tivity Growth: Analysis of Some Con- 
tributing Factors,” Brookings Papers on 
Economic Activity, 1979, pp. 387-421.) 

He cites findings from that paper re- 
garding the effects on productivity of 
changes in the composition of the labor 
force yet he neglects to mention a more 
recent and more sophisticated BLS study 


on the topic. (Labor Composition and 
U.S. Productivity Growth, U.S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, Bulletin 2426, De- 
cember 1993.) (I should convey at this 
point that I worked on the BLS labor 
composition project for a few years and 
that I have been on the staff of two of 
the three authors of the 1979 paper.) 
Wolff also discusses research and de- 
velopment (R&D) in several sections of 
the introduction, but does not take note 
of the research that BLS has conducted 
on the subject. (See The Impact of Re- 
search and Development on Productiv- 
ity Growth, U.S. Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Bulletin 2331, September 1989.) 

In his selection of papers, the editor 
seems to have placed a bit too much 
emphasis on productivity convergence 
(the convergence over time of average 


productivity levels in industrialized 
economies). He chose seven papers on 
the subject for this anthology, the same 
number of papers that he culled for the 
category “Production Functions and 
Growth Accounting.” 

The Economics of Productivity is 
clearly a reference work aimed at a 
readership of professional economists. 
The general reader would in all likeli- 
hood_find it arduous to tackle the eco- 
nomics jargon and notation in these 
technical papers. But for professional 
economists interested in productivity 
research, The Economics of Productiv- 
ity will be a valuable tool. 


—Mary Jablonski 


Office of Productivity and Technology 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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Erratum 


In the article, “Evaluating the 1995 occupational employment projections,” which appeared in the September 1997 Monthly 
Labor Review, some zeros were inadvertently dropped from table 2. The table (with corrections in bold) is reprinted below. 


Employment, by occupation, 1984 actual and 1995 projected and actual 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Total employment Percent change, 
Actual 1996 dacs, 
Occupation ev 
Share Share Projected Actual 
(percent) (percent) 
Total, all OCCUPATIONS ............eeeeceeeeeee 106,729 130,009 21.8 
Cooks, institution or cafeteria 361 426 35 426 33 18.0 18.1 
Aircraftimechanics ic ie iiss stectceneseecenee 82 98 08 98 .08 19.7 19.8 
Mail clerks, except mail machine 
operators and postal Service .............-..-. 126 132 al 132 10 5.3 5.2 
Supervisors of blue-collar workers .. as 1,794 1,931 1.57 1,925 1.48 7.6 7.3 
Butchers and meatcutters ...........:sceeeeceree 229 220 18 219 Bl 4.1 4.5 
Crushing and mixing machine operators 
ANd tenders 5 i rosccwcetiice-e-ceeeme cdoeecs ae 133 137 11 138 AW 3.5 4.0 
Highway maintenance workers . es 159 167 14 168 13 5.0 5.7 
Cannery WOrkerS ..........-.-sessesees ae 74 72 .06 72 Haley -3.4 -2.8 
Farmers .......-2-0008 as 1,312 1,240 1.01 1,231 95 -5.5 6.2 
Stock’ GlOLKS:, ....8sscee aden eas its 1,707 1,800 1.47 1,815 1.40 5:5 6.3 
Industrial machinery mechanics ..............- 438 465 38 470 36 6.3 7.3 
SOCIOtAMSS Fikes cetceactee eae vanceacheseomncepeenestas 3,050 3,369 2.74 3,403 2.62 10.5 11.6 
Pharmacists .............++ wk 157 174 14 172 13 10.7 9.6 
Loan and credit clerks........ 146 172 14 174 13 17.5 19.2 
Bus drivers, except school... an 138 156 13 158 12 13.3 14.9 
Tire repairers and ChanGers ............::e+0+++ 80 90 .07 91 .07 12.8 14.5 
Gliards teh See re ee ern en ncn 680 903 74 917 74 32.8 34.9 
Brokers, real estate ............:csceseeeeseeeeeeees 58 68 -06 69 .05 16.2 18.1 
il | Supervisors of police and detectives 80 89 .07 88 .07 11.3 9.3 
i | Purchasing agents, except wholesale, 
Ai | retail, and farm products ..............:.s+ 183 216 18 220 AIA 18.2 20.6 
ip Bookkeeping, accounting, 
Bi ANd AUCitiNg CIEFKS ..0.... eee eeeeeeees 2,019 2,158 1.76 2,217 der 6.9 9.8 
pY Order clerks for materials, merchandise, 
| ANGSOIVICG feces creccceavanecarsasssnscaesVannseoeos 263 315 .26 324 20S 19.9 23.3 
lal Public relations specialists 
and publicity writers ............:ceseeseeeeeeeeeeee 83 108 09 112 .09 30.9 34.6 
yl | Cabinetmakers and bench carpenters ....... 104 124 10 127 -10 18.7 22.1 
iH | Welders and Cutters ...........2:cscessessessseseenes 291 330 c2Th 340 .26 13.5 16.9 
Dental assistant) «icc. cess-savecsevcercaretesenccese 
Dispatchers, except police, fire, 
ANG aMDULANCO!eecec---tenue suseeccetssueauses cen 
Waiters and waitresses ............ are 
Drywall installers and finishers .................. 
Pressing machine operators and tenders, 
textile, garment, and related ................... 
Stenographers) sc. .s-chveneaedt nieces sttereeaee 
Numerical control machine tool operators 
and tenders, metal/plastic .............:::0 
Pipelayers and pipelaying fitters 
Food counter, fountain, 
and related WOrKETS ...........cceseeseesceeeeesees 
Paralegals on 
Licensed practical Nurses ............:cesceeceees 
Machine-forming operators and tenders, 
metal andiplastic Gczcn.625.2.car lec eeneetecess 


Bank Tellerse. tse pascctecs sag onasentsvasavasticencer 

Machine builders and other precision 
Machine ASSEMDIESS ............:eeeeeeeeeeeeee 

Medical assistant ...............c:cccesseceseseeeeeee 


BO CHICI AS ioe oo ent cnencevencoeencenestnan aeaente 
Truck drivers, light and heavy .. 
Photographers 
Production, planning, 

and expediting ClErkS ...........eeceseeeeeeeees 
Packaging and filling machine operators 

Unto Clg of) BREA ee ee oreecerer ronan Berroco: eee 
Textile drawout and winding machine 

Operators and tenders ...........eeseeeeeeeeee 
Sewing machine operators, nongarment ... 
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| Table 2. | Continued—Employment, by occupation, 1984 actual and 1995 projected and actual 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Occupation 


GaMPCtIStAllelS -cc2s.c..cc1- fe cets-cssseccencsenceccsnsce 
Salespersons, retail 
Heating, air-conditioning, and refrigeration 
mechanics and installers ................0.+ 
PONCE PAtrOliOMICONS ..2..cd:.nce00ssessersseavenseoes 
Janitors and cleaners, including 
maids/houskeeping cleaners. .............-.+++ 
Extruding and forming machine setters, 
operators, and tenders ..............::.:seee 
Carpenters ny 
ULGIVE FEC (1) COREE RSERSPEE VBR | Sena ese Seen ee 
Sheet metal workers and duct installers .... 
Employment interviewers, private or public 
employment Service ..............ceeeeceseeeeees 


ISOS OSENTIALONS) ccaracs es tecdaauipansatedsouesoessvantvaes 
Central office and psx installers 

PRL ANSE aster cin cnccnceasencescunseonhiveics 
Insulation workers ... ae 
CSG TSS fete crea cect osecdasseeachcegoesescnavesnceise 
Personnel clerks, except payroll 

ANGTMOKEOSDING) .c:-.-..022c:0-csesccccseseencescsans 
Helpers, construction trades . Bsa 
Librarians, professional ..............:.seseceeeee 
Chemical equipment controllers, 

operators, and tenders ............:cseeeeeee 
Police detectives and investigators ............ 
Plastic molding machine operators 

and tenders, setters, 

and setup operators ... 


Registered nurses ............:esceeese 
Maintenance repairers, general utility 
FAV SIGIANS ais tcoscvassssode-st-ss.snc28 SSsreces verre 
Painters and paperhangers, construction 

and maintenance 
Refuse collectors .. Sed 
Welfare eligibility workers 

ANG) INTSVIOWESS «......ce-ceeeceneeesssceeecensrenes 
Concrete and terrazzo finishers ...... 
Mobile heavy equipment mechanics 
New-accounts clerks, banking ........ 
Data entry keyers, except composing 


Institutional cleaning supervisors .... 208 
Taxi drivers and chauffeurs ..............2:-+ 
Sewing machine operators, garment ......... 
Payroll and timekeeping Clerks .............:04 
Artists and commercial artists .............0. 
Combination machine tool setters, 

setup operators, operators, and tenders 
OGKSHHOSIQULAN wa, scs kviviccsesareccsceesenssesseces 
Respiratory therapists .................. 
Machine feeders and offbearers .. 


Firefighters .... is 
IMACININSUS pecekesteneassecescheccncsoncecesersonconedsssoas 
Clinical lab technologists 

ANGMOCHMICIANS (25 sue. csccsescelbedereceeracceaserse 
Aircraft pilots and flight engineers.............. 
Hairdressers, hairstylists, 

and Cosmetologists ...............----ceseseseseee 
Food preparation workers 
Home appliance and power tool repairers . 
Child care workers, private household....... 
Cutting and slicing machine setters, 

operators, and tenders ............:ceseeeeeeee 


—— 


Level 


Se 


Total employment Percent change, 
Projected 1995 Actual 1995 1984-95 
en Pe cata | Rates a 
Share Level Share Projected Actual 
(percent) (percent) 
06 70 05 15.8 9.3 
3.04 3,970 3.05 13.6 20.9 
20 233 18 18.0 W4 
31 403 31 13.1 20.7 
2.35 3,086 2.37 18.0 26.0 
09 103 08 5.6 -.8 
84 965 74 9.5 27 
nl 129 10 46.5 37.3 
20 230 18 14.3 7.0 
07 83 06 39.5 30.1 
14 184 .14 19.2 28.5 
07 80 06 11.4 3.8 
.05 65 05 12.9 21.9 
07 96 07 5.6 14.0 
A 125 10 16.5 8.2 
39 525 40 3.8 12.5 
rh 152 12 8.5 18.2 
06 73 06 34 5.1 
05 66 05 10.1 20.8 
15 169 HG 29.6 18.9 
1.43 1,937 1.49 32.6 46.1 
.96 1,294 1.00 17.4 29.5 
49 548 42 23.2 12.6 
31 424 33 4.3 15.2 
10 114 .09 17.9 7.0 
08 105 08 15.0 28.1 
10 130 10 17.0 30.4 
10 107 08 16.6 5.6 
.08 111 .09 14.4 Pe b 
30 414 32 4 12.3 
42 128 10 30.9 18.2 
08 107 08 12.9 26.7 
.46 511 .39 -15.7 —24.1 
15 163 ae -5.6 -15.2 
20 272 21 30.2 47.3 
10 109 08 28.1 14.8 
Bt 714 55 29.9 47.0 
05 73 .06 20.6 36.6 
24 265 20 6.6 a7/ 
59 645 50 37.1 22.6 
20 220 nz 15.3 2.9 
35 378 29 9.7 aon 
20 279 21 6.0 20.6 
07 93 07 24.0 41.2 
56 611 AT 30.8 16.4 
88 1,230 95 22.6 39.9 
07 77 06 15.2 23 
28 308 24 -13.5 -23.2 
07 94 07 7 14.4 
fa i ee ee 
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1995 BLS Projections 


Continued—Employment, by occupation, 1984 actual and 1995 projected and actual 


[Numbers in thousands] 


; Projected 1995 “Actual 1995 1984-95 
Occupation Py, 
Level Share Level Share Projected Actual 
(percent) (percent) 
BUS/driversy SCHOO 2. <22 0.08. cccsaeesansvacsnedanans A 5 ; 35.0 
Writers and editors, including 
technical writers ssp sscdacncteeescecstnencess 194 246 .20 284 22 26.9 46.5 
Library assistants and 
DOOKMODIIe AriVEFS ..........eeeeeeeeseeeceeeeeeeee 97 107 .09 123 09 9.7 26.6 
Insurance SaleS WOFKEYS ..........:.:cecseseeees 425 474 39 415 32 11.4 -2.5 
Wholesale and retail buyers, 
except farm Products ...........::.-eeeeseeseee 189 214 ane 187 14 13.2 -1.2 
Cashiers ............ Cheers sdb dae esotans iiaetie 2,016 2,627 2.14 3,080 2.37 30.3 52.8 
Insurance adjusters, examiners, ; 
AN |INVESLGALOKS eereeesecereenecncyncessevencssencs 109 138 1 162 12 26.7 48.9 
Science and mathematics technicians....... 233 268 .22 233 <1 Give 15.3 A 
Automotive body and related repairers...... 202 243 .20 210 16 19.9 3.9 
Bricklayers and stonemasons ............0:00 154 170 14 148 sil 10.6 —4.2 
Cleaners and servants, 
private HOUSCHOIA ...............seeesceeeeeeeeeees 532 409 .33 484 37 —23.1 -9.1 
Personnel, training, and labor relations 
SIOGCIANISIS(:, sree. scc-tcsacetsercracbccntcct atest eeaeers 221 262 21 310 24 18.5 40.2 
WWMGONWIIKGUS) 5-02. ce ss eee seen sceteentes ssf eteees 90 112 09 97 .07 24.1 7.4 
Woodworking machine operators and 
tenders, setters, and setup operators .... 72 77 .06 67 .05 6.7 7.8 
Inspectors and compliance officers, 
i | EXCept CONSHIUCTION ...........ccescessseseseeeeeee 120 133 alee 158 me 10.9 32.2 
il | Machine assemblers .............::cesceseeeseeseesees 51 61 -05 53 -04 19.8 2.9 
i| / Hotel deskiGlerks i225. cc.cswscsscctervstecetevesesss 97 115 .09 137 hil 18.3 41.6 
qi Dratters tes) Solo ue lrorinant anne. 326 367 30 315 24 12.7 -3.5 
MI Plumbers, pipefitters, and steamfitters ...... 384 442 36 378 .29 14.9 -1.7 
‘Mh FaniMiMARAQGISigc.cc.nensecneecrententeecteseesense 164 180 15 154 12 9.8 -6.1 
| Gardeners and groundskeepers, 
| EXCEPT TANM ......-:-cceterasoreczees 597 639 52 545 42 > 7.0 -8.8 
Mpa | Physical therapists . 59 86 07 104 08 45.3 76.6 
\ Designers ...........-.+- 198 252 ea 307 24 27.7 55.5 
Brokerage Clerks ........... 51 60 .05 73 .06 18.0 43.7 
Automotive MeChANICS ...........-.2:sceeeeeeeeeeeee 706 859 70 728 -56 21.6 3.1 
Dental AyYGiOniStS 2. cecscccucstecuscecneosseeseeste 83 107 09 130 10 28.7 56.9 
Bus and truck mechanics and diesel 
ENGINE SPECIAlIStS ............-esecssceeeeseeeenes 256 309 25 262 .20 20.4 2.0 
Water and liquid waste treatment 
plant and systems operators ..............0. 71 79 .06 97 .07 11.6 36.8 
Inspectors, testers, and graders, 
PFOCISIOM is, seas sack ezcecas cass cassonctetecenecacemeceads 
Drivers/salesworke’s ............:100 


Cooks, short order and fast food 
Order fillers, wholesale and retail sales ..... 
Roofers ..... 
Counselors 
Office machine and cash 
FOGISTSHSOIVICEIS - ice tecteies ds secest cent eceeeoe 
Laundry and drycleaning machine 
operators and tenders, 
OXGEPLUPESSING'S2.<-ceesvacsnssr-aesersvenenchdernes 
Millwrights) 22K iis .ccns cee iittesecctcastaveeasecteess 
Customer service representatives, 

CHENG Ses Paso RE a cee cakes ba cacictaceduceuebevans 
Industrial truck and tractor operators ......... 
UW DNOISHOP ONS i rakcscsecaocatsqnesucsewcuscvosnsecunatanre 
Hosts and hostesses, restaurant/lounge/ 

COHOG SNOD occ aee nts eccnpccatuasaaastecpensene 
Reservation and transportation ticket 

agents and travel Clerks ...........ceeeeeee 
FIG CIOIKS so tesscescccsecoveuespenssnconcesnarenstoncerore 
RRECreatiOn WOMKOLS -2.5n.cesc---cncnecssensacsvesesose 
PSYCHOIOGISUS  S.5.ocecsessxacesnensserexesnxrnoxsa¥unearons 
Electronics repairers, commercial 

and industrial equipment 
Bartenders. .............sscs-cessene 
Statistical GlOMKS 5. cccces cass daxensncssscavcsabssor-tnats 
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ie Continued—Employment, by occupation, 1984 actual and 1995 projected and actual 


[Numbers in thousands] 

oe 

Total employment Percent change, 
; 1984-95 
Occupation Projected 1995 I Actual 1995 
1984 
Level Share Level Share Projected Actual 

mt (percent) [ (percent) 
BY ETA IS) Soci tac EME eee ey 160 200 16 165 13 25.1 2.9 
TOOL ANG GIGIMAKESS .2.2:00i-ccecec-nsasecenvacersenss 165 178 alts) 146 aiid 8.3 -11.2 
Radiologic technologists and technicians .. 109 134 sili 172 13 23.2 58.0 
MUSICIAN Site ctc ch. sep sessstaveccnccsdensccasedeneadtaians 184 208 aulyé 267 21 13.0 45.2 
Accountants and auditors «0.00.0... eee 902 1,213 99 991 76 34.5 9.8 
Producers, directors, actors, 

ANG IOMIOMANIONS isn atiscic vossnusiaasesevesecduineas 61 76 .06 98 08 23.6 59.7 
Amusement and recreation attendants ...... 179 218 18 282 22 21.6 57.2 
Head sawyers and saw machine 

operators and tenders, setters, 

and setup operators snc 75 80 .07 65 .05 6.6 -13.1 
College and university faculty 758 654 53 848 -65 -13.8 11.8 
Paper goods machine setters 

ANG SOUND OPCTALO Sis «i... ..--25s-cccnnsnavessenee 60 63 .05 51 -04 4.4 -15.1 
Sales agents, real estate .......... eee 290 332 cei, 270 21 14.2 -7.2 
Dispatchers, police, fire, and ambulance ... 58 64 -05 84 .06 10.5 43.6 
Duplicating, mail, and other office 

IMAGINE ODCTALOTS 00... -asecrecseeeacorsosneneees 152 175 -14 230 18 15.5 51.4 
Punch machine setters and setup 

operators, metal and plastic 63 61 .05 49 .04 -2.7 —21.4 
Flight attendants ..............0 68 83 .07 109 .08 21.0 59.7 
Chemical engineers ..............esssecesseeeees 52 64 -05 51 .04 21.8 —2.3 
FQTAMNGNRENG te: tesencseecazsvavsscssasscecascsovsusenceses 1,002 863 70 692 53 -13.8 -30.9 
POStal AM GAITICLS) .ccenceristnes snes sveesensssecerreas 240 248 .20 330 .25 3.3 37.9 
Radio and television announcers 

and newscasters 58 64 .05 50 .04 9.9 -12.6 
Social workers ........... 342 419 - 34 570 44 22.5 66.6 
BANOS eerie sear reece ctoiet sates senconsbessonees 75 83 .07 65 .05 9.8 -13.4 
Station installers and repairers, 

RR MAOMG sg teach aac avs vesscsavasccescvssasepesiersnce 58 47 .04 37 -03 =18.1 -35.6 
Insurance Claims ClerkS ............:eeeeeeeeeeees 78 87 .07 120 .09 12.4 54.9 
Teachers’ aides and educational 2 

RISO US) 2-2 | a ee 594 700 af 966 74 17.9 62.8 
Sheriffs and deputy sheriffs ...........eeeee 61 62 .05 86 .07 2.9 42.3 
IMOSSON GENS foot ticwspccsssocspctpsensesscssctonscosases 90 100 -08 139 ah 11.2 54.6 
Correction: OffICeMS ....-..-..0c2se00c--.ce.ccacsescesees 167 225 18 314 .24 34.5 87.7 
Civil engineers, including traffic engineers 188 243 .20 188 -14 29.4 =| 
Telephone and cable television 

line installers and repairers ..................+. 123 140 al 198 aS 14.4 61.8 
Textile machine setters and 

SOUIRODOIAIONS pesenccnisscevipsicnceacessbesscesescs 2 58 49 .04 38 .03 -15.4 -34.7 
Industrial engineers, except 5 

SAICIWEMOMOCMS -c.2...-.2ccncrencesoceoceoorseceenen 117 152 12 116 09 30.0 -.3 
Vehicle washers and 

EQUIPMENT CICANETS .........ccseececeeeeeeeseeeeees 165 177 14 254 .20 7.4 54.5 
Computer operators, except 

peripheral equipment..............cseeeeeeeeee 241 350 .29 267 .21 45.5 1141 
Machine tool cutting operators 

and tenders, metal and plastic ............... Ae) 164 13 125 10 -4.6 -27.4 
GCHIGICATO WOFKGTS, ci: enssccnaxoserencossesceseaseness 511 563 46 821 .63 10.1 60.5 
INUISGNYIWOMKOMS jp sncaccarencncseseacesnencsseacsesosent 54 58 .05 85 .07 6.9 55.8 
Mechanical engineers ..............:::seeceeeeeees 231 309 25 233 18 33.6 1.0 
Meat, poultry, and fish cutters 

ANG tHMMELS, NANG, «..0..60..c20-.0es0.0-:e-aseses 98 93 .08 138 11 4.3 41.5 
Lathe machine tool setters and setup 

operators, metal and plastic ................... 99 98 .08 74 -06 -.5 -25.0 
Grinding machine setters and setup 

operators, metal and plastic ................... 89 87 07 64 05 —2.2 —28.1 
Drill machine tool setters and 

setup operators, metal and plastic ......... 65 64 .05 47 -04 7 -27.4 
Electrical and electronic assemblers ......... 256 300 .24 218 if 17.0 -15.0 
Data-processing equipment repairers........ 61 106 .09 77 .06 72.8 24.8 
Switchboard operators ..........:esseseeceeceeeeeeee 256 330 a2, 238 18 29.1 -7.0 
Electrical and electronic equipment 

assemblers, precision ..........::cseeseeeeeeeee 175 205 70 148 As 17.5 -15.4 
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1995 BLS Projections 


Continued—Employment, by occupation, 1984 actual and 1995 projected and actual 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Total employment Percent change, 

, Projected 1995 Actual 1995 1984-95 
Occupation ey : : 
Level Share Level Share Projected Actual 
(percent) (percent) 
Animal caretakers, except farm .............:0 7A; | 75 .06 124 -10 6.2 75.0 
Computer programme's ..........:::ceseeceeneeeee 440 782 -64 559 43 77.6 26.9 
Adult and vocational education teachers ... 303 352 .29 587 45 15.9 93.6 
Computer systems analysts, 

engineers, and scientists ..............:0se0+ 306 503 41 860 .66 64.4 180.8 
Structural and reinforcing metal workers ... 77 91 .07 63 .05 17.8 -17.8 
Typists and word processols ............:2+e0+ 922 954 78 662 51 3.5 28.1 
Bill and account Collectors ...........:e:seeee 112 144 nz: 259 20 28.4 131.1 
Electrical and electronic technicians/ ; 

technoOlogistsieiss<ctettcsccc.varsvenceceenesns os 310 460 RSA 316 .24 48.4 2.0 
Welding machine setters, operators, ‘ 

AMAMENASMS +: 5..522:cavcesstecceabsevorssescoesnsearees 131 157 13 107 .08 19.9 -18.1 
Reporters and correspondents Be 69 83 .07 Sf 04 19.9 -18.2 
Custom tailors and S@WETS ...........:::e:ceeee 112 123 10 83 06 10.5 26.1 
Emergency medical technicians .............-.. 62 66 -05 140 adil 5.3 124.5 
Electromechanical equipment 

assemblers, precision ........-..:ssscceseeeeees 61 Thee .06 48 .04 24.0 -20.0 
Adjustmenticherks .2207.ir-s.ccscctecescserceerte 130 158 13 384 30 21.9 196.0 
Precision instrument repairers ..............20. 57 65 -05 39 -03 13.4 -31.3 
Service station attendants ..............eeeeee 289 287 .23 167 13 -8 —42.1 
Electrical and electronics engineers .......... 399 607 49 353 27 52.2 -11.4 

ROUStADOURS 5c siesta ta ceenensscecsecascoertineestas 78 79 .06 27 .02 nea —65.2 
il Share of total job 
al | N nen ere rowth, 1984-95 
a | umerical error,| ~~ Absolute Actual industry | Actual staffing 
1995 (projected) ~—_ percent totals to pattern to ; 
minus actual) error, 1995 projected projected Projected Actual 
a) | soning pattern | industry totals | . 
Total, all occupations -7,250 5.6 
Cooks, institution or cafeteria ................. 0 i 
Aircraft mechanics tcicectktcsvevenccsncts-ccesectires 0 1 
Mail clerks, except mail machine operators 

and postal SOPViICE .......1....-cceedeeeseesesese 0 1 6.5 6.6 04 03 
Supervisors of blue-collar workers . 6 3 1.3 (ey. 85 56 
Butchers and meatcutters ...........:.ceceeeeeee 1 4 13.5 10.9 —.06 -.04 

Hi Crushing and mixing machine 

‘lla operators and tenders .........2.essecesseseese -1 5 1.0 2.0 .03 02 
Highway maintenance worker's ............++ -1 6 13.0 12.0 .05 04 
GCAONENYIWOFKONS 2 icc. <tockcevetscessctsonvanesteeeree 0 6 11.1 10.8 —.02 -.01 
Farimerstn cnet ch ek Se eevee 9 alt 8.8 3.8 -.45 —.35 
SLOCKICIOFKS isescrstaccseaeeetett i cnscseta escesceeoriess -15 8 2.0 3.2 58 46 
Industrial machinery mechanics ................ -5 1.0 5.9 6.8 17 14 
SQCIEfANIGS =. ka toe Seccsecacstbeomeemeeees -34 1.0 4.5 6.0 2.00 1.52 
Pharmacists) cctscencnccuscescstseteceactscnetnced 2 1.0 2 5.5 10 06 
Loan and credit clerks...... nae -2 1.4 WALL 79 16 12 
Bus drivers, except SCNOO) ............:cseeeeeee -2 1.4 30.2 24.7 11 09 
Tire repairers and ChangeFs ...........:eseeeeee -1 1:5 4.2 5.8 -06 .05 
(GANESH ccciceecccuccatetre os. Socsatecaxcceatetteee -14 1.5 11.1 11.5 1.39 1.02 
Brokers, real estate -1 1.6 47.3 10.5 .06 05 
Supervisors of police and detectives 2 1.8 14.9 10.7 06 03 
Purchasing agents, except wholesale, retail, 

ANGHAM DIOGUCTS 5 fui occas hheserereteeeene —4 2.0 8.6 9.0 21 16 
Bookkeeping, accounting, and auditing 

CIES sasuaces wciee tess eenne ence eeteesateaae -59 2.7 1.0 3.8 87 85 
Order clerks for materials, merchandise, 

ANA SONVICG. feces ios cncnodnctors sh puentereoeetaced -9 2.8 4.2 6 33 26 
Public relations specialists and publicity 

WITEOTS: 50. cas tee nacchoarneacroneatcasaae tise -3 2.8 10.1 11.5 16 12 
Cabinetmakers and bench carpenters ....... -4 2.8 2.5 2.7 12 10 
Welders and Cutters iii 22. ..cscnsecccssseacevestun -10 2.8 12.4 10.8 25 21 
Dental assistants sect -6 3.0 9.8 12.1 26 20 
Dispatchers, except police, fire, and 

ambulance 
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Continued—Employment, by occupation, 1984 actual and 1995 projected and actual 
[Numbers in thousands] 
Absolute percent error, 1995 Share of total job 
Numerical Absolute rowth, 1984-95 
Occupation error,1995 percent error, | Actual industry | Actual staffing 
(projected 1995 hota te pattern to Projected Actual 
minus actual) projected projected 
staffing pattern | industry totals 
Waiters and waitresses ..............ceeeeeeee | 61 3.2 15.2 10.1 2.54 1.49 
Drywall installers and finishers .................. 4 3.2 8.6 3.9 .07 .03 
Pressing machine operators and tenders, 

textile, garment, and related 3 3.2 1537, 15.2 —.06 —.05 
MLEMOGLAD NEMS: svesevex-osecesercssavscoreceesversnccseee -3 3.3 3.4 7.8 -.44 =.29 
Numerical control machine tool operators 

and tenders, metal/plastic ................06 -3 | 20.9 19.9 10 .08 
Pipelayers and pipelaying fitters ................ 2 3.6 1.6 5.2 -04 02 
Food counter, fountain, and related 

workers .... sie -65 3.8 6.5 9.9 1.56 1.35 
Paralegals <o5::-scscaccrecs-sse- a -4 3.9 20.7 10.9 32 24 
Licensed practical nurses .............:::-ee -29 4.0 10.0 12.6 64 56 
Machine-forming operators and tenders, 

Metal ANG PIASHC: 25... sevsseoceser<eorsscceecsese —7 4.0 13.4 7.2 -.02 .01 
SPU) Gu) |S] Siie ee Se a -23 4.2 12.2 8.7 16 21 
Machine builders and other precision 

machine assemblers .................scs+sss0+ 3 4.3 14.3 20.8 .07 04 
Medical assistants ....... ie -10 4.7 8.2 12.4 49 .38 
EIQCtHIGIANS c picivesccctsevcscsucastnsie as 27 4.8 11.6 5:0 51 .23 
Truck drivers, light and heavy as -137 5.2 4.1 8.4 2.42 2.26 
FPROLOGKAP ONS itecsrdecacs -ssvacrce-vesivecsasneress-secess 6 5.2 10.1 3.1 18 10 
Production, planning, and expediting 

CGMS tier tensa edna siacnscenvacsecessavpndnevdecaieoe -13 a5 17.9 13.0 13 14 
Packaging and filling machine operators 

UNG LOTION os obese ee eevee ce tencsne ind sercetcnnieese -19 5.8 5.0 2.6 -10 alk) 
Textile drawout and winding machine 

Operators and tenders ..........ccccceeseeeeee 11 5.9 11.0 4.7 —.24 -.21 
Sewing machine operators, nongarment ... 8 5.9 11.2 2.4 .00 -.03 
CAMPS INSTINCTS pepcaccc-c:<n.ncsecsssteciscenesasesceess 4 5.9 20.2 9.2 .06 .03 
Salespersons, retail .............-..cc-cceceseeeceees -241 6.1 1.6 4.6 2.78 2.95 
Heating, air-conditioning, and refrigeration 

mechanics and installers ....:.cs0c0eeeeee 14 6.2 12.1 5.6 .23 -10 
Police patrol officers -25 6.3 7.0 12.0 27 30 
Janitors and cleaners, including maids/ 

houskeeping Cleaners .............e eee -196 6.3 6.7 12.6 2.75 2.74 
Extruding and forming machine setters, 

operators, and tenders ............:.ceeeeee 7 6.4 8.7 3.0 04 -00 
GATS ONG ere tncrct sckrorcenenscrencnerecescenrsseecseses 64 6.6 Ver) 3.8 56 att 
Bf AE) zh oyo) 1] SPE 9 6.7 14.1 9.5 rel a5 
Sheet metal workers and duct installers .... 16 6.8 2.6 4.5 19 .06 
Employment interviewers, private or public 

OMployMeNt SEPVICE .............-ecceeeeeeeeee 6 7.2 23.0 13.3 -16 -08 
ISOSWOSUMIAUONS iat peeencnrincncvevincser-acnarnecesceue -13 7.3 7.3 3 ali? 18 
Central office and psx installers and 

repairers ............ 6 7.3 9.1 17.8 05 01 
Insulation workers . bs -5 7.4 4.7 3.4 .04 05 
CIEMMNSES eras tgsttcsccescrsteseseecssrarsaceoresscetoseses 7 7.4 2.6 11.3 .03 05 
Personnel clerks, except payroll and 

MHIFROKORTOIG tc -stoacesseccsctoreooncevessorcecesveacnss yee) Wall 7.9 a 12 04 
Helpers, construction trades .. i 41 7.8 6.1 4 1 25 
Librarians, professional .............::cssseeseest -13 8.2 9.6 16.0 .07 10 
Chemical equipment controllers, operators, 

BOAO IO GES ge seen sense nacnnasccsenvnasuaevensssrecr- 6 8.6 1.4 9.6 .01 -.02 
Police detectives and investigators ........... -6 8.9 iu Teo .03 -05 
Plastic molding machine operators and 

tenders, setters, and setup operators .... 15 9.0 6.7 PAL .26 oP 
Registered nurses. ................cse -179 9.2 3.7 12.3 2.70 2.63 
Maintenance repairers, general utility -121 9.4 5.5 7.4 1.08 1.27 
PRYVSIGIANS ae sce cecscesssicc sie! sonstossesasscancasaxeree 52 9.4 22.3 9.5 70 .26 
Painters and paperhangers, construction 

ANG MAINtEMANCE .............-ceeseeeececeeseereeees —40 9.5 2.3 5.8 .10 24 
Refuse collectors 12 10.2 46.4 22.8 12 03 
Welfare eligibility workers and 

INtOIVIGWEIS os a-.t cscscsnsacenearecscinsonadssnossaceves -11 10.2 2.2 8.3 .08 10 
Concrete and terrazzo finishers ................. -13 10.3 2.0 8.3 11 | 13 
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1995 BLS Projections 


Continued—Employment, by occupation, 1984 actual and 1995 projected and actual 


[Numbers in thousands] 7 


Share of total job 
ue Absolute pesos error, 1995 growth, 1984-95 
Numerical error, lute Fi zi 
Occupation 1995 (projected|. percent error, Actual industry | Actual staffing 
totais to pattern fo Projected Actual 
minus actual) | _ 1995 projected projected 
staffing pattern | industry totals 
Mobile heavy equipment mechanics 11 .02 
New accounts clerks, banking ..............+++- -12 I i 10 
Data entry keyers, except composing ....... 44 10.7 4.6 79 .01 .20 
Institutional cleaning supervisors .............-. 14 10.8 28.8 12.8 21 .08 
Taxi drivers and chauffeurs ............... eo -12 10.8 6.0 18.0 .07 10 
Sewing machine operators, garment 57 Valea) OTK 9.2 -.66 -.70 
Payroll and timekeeping clerks .. Fe 19 11.4 16.7 3.7 —.07 -.13 
Artists and commercial artists ..................-. -31 11.6 2.7 5 35 Of 
Combination machine tool setters, setup 
operators, operators, and tenders.......... 13 11.6 3.8 13.7 Bird 06 
COOKS, rOStAUFANt ........ ee ssseeeesseseseeeeereeneeees -83 qa 4.2 9.4 -90 98 
Respiratory therapists ..........c::scsceesseeseesees —9 ulee 8 12.2 .07 .08 
Machine feeders and offbearers ... es 31 11.8 Apts? 8 sit —.06 
RAWYOrS So ses scceed manus loccereauetees 76 11.8 9.5 3.8 1.22 ao 
Firefighters .. on 27 12.1 27.7 12.1 20 .03 
MaGhiIin StS ...0-.2sestececsons-sczeceenerstecvcesecosuesacss 46 12.1 4 11.9 23 -.04 
Clinical lab technologists 
and technicians. .-.5bacnccrec..c-asceces serene -34 12.1 2.3 12.7 -09 21 
Aircraft pilots and flight engineers ............. -11 12.2 15.5 24.6 10 12 
Hairdressers, hairstylists, 
ANd COSMEtOIOGISHS ...........scesereeeeeeeeeereees 75 12.3 13.5 ia 1.01 37 
| || Food preparation WOrkefS ..........:ccsceseessees -152 12.4 0) ES) 1.24 1.51 
\\ || Home appliance and power 
al ‘| TOONKO DANES aeseccenver eos ccuspenrie esas eens 10 12.6 16.2 .0 .07 .01 
MW Child care workers, private household....... 39 12.7 6.4 5.9 -.34 -.40 
Cutting and slicing machine setters, 
operators, and tenders ............seseeseeeeee -12 13.2 10.9 1.9 .00 .05 
BuS:GriVers;' SCHOO!) .-cecccseosceucs<cccessneereenssce -55 13.2 14.6 23.8 A 33 47 
| Writers and editors, including technical 
" Whiter) nice sete cerranccen coc sepe: contenu eae -38 13.4 6.9 1.0 sk) .39 
Library assistants and bookmobile 
(0 [ii =! Co Face eecee Rae rer ereeerestrecectie a -16 13.4 2.8 15.4 -06 oad 
Insurance sales WoOrkEIS ..........::sceeeeeeees 59 14.2 23.5 6.1 30 -.05 
Wholesale and retail buyers, except farm 
products... sha 27 14.6 18.2 1.6 -16- -.01 
Cashlersiaics iecvcieiesaswastscapsegensenaccocscaseesseaess —453 14.7 8.8 Te 3.81 4.57 
Insurance adjusters, examiners, and 
INVEST QAO tres neta esnepenwensaeosuspnstecnassavars —24 - 14.9 12.1 3.7 18 .23 
Science and mathematics technicians........ 35 15:2 25.3 9.3 .22 .00 
Automotive body and related repairers ...... 32 15.4 24.4 5.9 25 .03 
Bricklayers and stonemasons ...............+++++ 23 15.4 20.7 3.3 -10 -.03 
Cleaners and servants, 
Private NOUSENOI ..........-..ceccecesceceseeseeees -75 15.4 20.1 5.9 -/77 -.21 
Personnel, training, and labor relations 
SPOCIALISHS oo 2a sae eve ceuestocanpscaunersnevedeseevnncoo¥ —48 15:5 15.5 ae 26 38 
Underwriters .. 15 15.6 19.4 1.3 14 03 
Woodworking machine operators and 
tenders, setters, and setup operators .... 10 15.7 15.9 8 03 -.02 
Inspectors and compliance officers, 
EXCEPT CONSHIUCTION ....0...-s0ucesceeoresencesseee —26 16.1 11.3 5.1 
Machine assemblers..............::.:sesceeceeeeeeees 9 16.4 2.4 PETE 
Hotel Ge@SK ClOrKS ..s.sccusecnscacncvseassonsescserssese -23 16.5 8.6 8.6 
DY alters ec eeeees cote sti ve Sepa sevc eeevsveeerewens 53 16.8 3.4 10.9 
Plumbers, pipefitters, and steamfitters ...... 64 16.9 21.7 3.6 
Farin Managers <.o-.21.cck. Stew ncescnsceseps so-so 26 17.0 17.9 8 
Gardeners and groundskeepers, 
OX CONE TANTO ics cccsncevesecanaeenaenctescateeyesanctece 94 17.2 36.2 14.1 
Physical therapists .. -19 17.8 6.6 12.2 
De@SIQNEFS ..........-0008 aa —55 17.9 4.9 4.3 
Brokerage Clerks ......... as -13 17.9 T4322 6.4 
Automotive mechanics oes 131 17.9 28.9 7.9 
Derital AY Gienists fcc. airemresta keer -23 18.0 6.5 12.2 
Bus and truck mechanics and diesel 
engine Specialists .............ceeceeeeeeeeeseeeee 47 18.1 28.0 7.4 
Water and liquid waste treatment plant 
and SySteMs Operators... -18 18.4 5.2 13.8 
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Continued—Employment, by occupation, 1984 actual and 1995 projected and actual 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Occupation 


Inspectors, testers, and graders, 

PORQEISION eer ccreressnesces-cednccsacenscse-cencececusbers 
Driver/SaleSWOFkKeT .........-.:..scseceseeeseeeeee 
Cooks, short order and fast food ............... 
Order fillers, wholesale and retail sales ..... 
TROOP GS Siete rere ast Aus ovetcnucashnentdxtecatenanent 
\GOUNSCIONS orice scicnesccsscnscishosentsacesarastescvoast 
Office machine and cash 

TOQISISHISCFVICOIS 2.2.0.5: sncsecseccenseestecccensense 
Laundry and drycleaning machine operators 

and tenders, except pressing ................. 
MUNWHiQ hits rte ite oseccssnscecechiesenoseacnecessescxeneeas 
Customer service representatives, 

UUM GS eeezet etn scctesies st Sch tetestnccenssrnesessnsenne 


Industrial truck and tractor operators ......... 
UPNOISLOReNS eracpacr cacectc<sbactbisesoxsactscchaccecacsays 
Hosts and hostesses, restaurant/lounge/ 
COHOO) SIMD ic aacessstasaasraciccaisiostosanevscesivens 
Reservation and transportation ticket agents 
and travel clerks 
File Clarks'ees82.555.5..52 
Recreation workers 
PSYCNOMOOISES eae ccceerattasenscsesueccsetestozecenus 
Electronics repairers, commercial and 
industrial EQUIPMENT ............:ecseseeeeeeees 
SARC ea egret ate occae fin cinececeencesvanseveresens 
Statistical clerks 


Radiologic technologists and technicians .. 
BAUSIGIAS recesses cvestelsscrevcescnudiectesencsauese 
Accountants and auditors 
Producers, directors, actors, 

ANd entertainers .............--ceccceecsseerseeeeeee 
Amusement and recreation attendants ...... 
Head sawyers and saw machine operators 

and tenders, setters, and setup 

OPO GARORS eee anee otasves sie cies cencesacssrcneeassses 
College and university faculty .............:.2 
Paper goods machine setters and setup 

OSLO tesa recta sce tr cet craswercccsesccvarpervesaieaes 


Sales agents, real estate... eee 
Dispatchers, police, fire, and ambulance... 
Duplicating, mail, and other office machine 
PSR Sie cena natch nn ekcpheceteariesnnvee>acr-wr-onerade 
Punch machine setters and setup operators, 
MMCTAVANGIDIASUG oceccsasesenecrascnscessnensovnees 
FGNQIE AOMORNS foci sse-ensserccecnccesereceoereveoreoee 
Chemical engineers ...............s-ecesseseeeseees 
Farm workers ............ 
Postal mail carriers 
Radio and television announcers and 
MGWSCASIOTS cree ecerccinsiescssianincsecsseseisaense 
Social workers ... 


PBR IS srg pe arene ens roo vac der Pacasiesasescresses corpse 
Station installers and repairers, 

TOGO ONG oo cnccrecasheasccncsosxetesasdeycscesvenesessens 
Insurance ClaiMS CICFKS ..........:eeeeeeseeeeeee 
Teachers’ aides and educational 

SSNS cern tantneers cesak anstes panentansecsasons fabs 
Sheriffs and deputy sheriffs .......... eee 
MOSSCNQEIS S55 oates sscsvccsavossssvacassesenseassncties 
GOMMGCHOMIONICONS 55.0 sro-scecescsesescsbesaennsersee 
Civil engineers, including traffic 

OIMGINGOTS aie yc acta thvaceecsiseues vp ancatecevestenaenew 


Numerical error, 
1995 (projected 
minus actual) 


Absolute percent error, Share of total job 
percent error, | Actual industry | Actual staffing 
1995 totals to pattern to Projected Actual 
projected projected 
staffing pattern | industry totals 
18.4 5.2 9.0 57 -.14 
18.5 15.6 6.9 15 RCH f 
18.9 9.3 9.4 58 1.04 
19.0 18.1 8 -.04 -16 
19.0 24.7 3.4 12 -.03 
19.9 1.9 17.3 12 .22 
19.9 18.8 4.5 11 .02 
19.9 5.0 14.9 .09 .22 
20.0 15.1 3.6 .04 -.04 
20.0 31:5 16.5 wit 21 
20.1 18.4 27 -.28 .22 
20.1 16.8 5.6 .05 -.02 
20.3 123 10.7 .28 42 
20.5 4.8 22.2 .06 abt 
20.8 16.0 6.8 .05 .29 
20.9 4.1 15.2 -16 .32 
21.0 6.5 11.6 VW .20 
21.1 15.3 4.4 .09 -.01 
21.2 Co.r 10.9 62 .08 
21.5 16.0 9.2 -.05 .03 
21.5 34.9 8.5 .25 .02 
21.9 7.8 12.2 .08 -.08 
22.0 11.4 11.9 16 2G 
22.2 2.4 22.1 "5 .36 
22.5 23.0 0 1.94 38 
22.6 2.2 12.6 .09 .16 
22.7 1.0 21.4 .24 44 
22.7 22.6 2 .03 -.04 
22.8 4.9 18.8 -.65 .38 
23.0 27.7 Sez, .02 -.04 
23.1 34.1, 5.6 .26 -.09 
23.1 10.8 13.9 .04 WW 
2350 21.0 9.1 ats) 34 
23.9 7.6 12.9 -.01 —.06 
24.2 3.9 QUA .09 -18 
24.6 15:3 9.2 .07 -.01 
24.7 11.7 6.7 -.87 -1.33 
25.1 6.6 19.7 .05 .39 
25.8 10.2 17.4 .04 -.03 
26.5 10.5 15.9 48 .98 
26.8 30.2 2.1 .05 -.04 
27.1 7.6 18.1 -.07 -.09 
27.5 22.1 8.7 .06 18 
27.6 7.6 20.8 .66 1.60 
27.7 17.0 12.9 01 aii 
28.1 23.8 5.6 .06 21 
28.3 20.0 10.3 .36 63 
29.3 22.9 4.9 34 .00 
= sil. eI hac) 
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1995 BLS Projections 


Continued—Employment, by occupation, 1984 actual and 1995 projected and actual 


[Numbers in thousands) oa 
Absolute percent error, 1995 penis be 
‘ Numerical error, Absolute Actual industry | Actual staffing 
PECORID biditpg sad oy aoe totals to pattern to Projected Actual 
rales cnet enor} projected projected 
staffing pattern | industry totals 
Telephone and cable television line 
installers ANd rePAirers .......... ee eeeeeeeeees 59 29.5 38.1 13.7 11 
Textile machine setters and setup 
OP ON AO NS eegeen ees secctaesdeceetenacesaenes canes ase=n 11 29.6 39.1 4.9 -.06 
Industrial engineers, except safety 
ONGMMOONS sencsee tecceesnetecerssaseecenacstbarestnant 35 30.5 49 21.0 aD) 
Vehicle washers and equipment cleaners . =78 30.5 26 29.0 08 
Computer operators, except peripheral 
QQUIPMONhere-eirasvcee emvestzevensnt-suuseesanseoreed 83 31.0 35.3 1.6 68 55 
Machine tool cutting operators and tenders, ; 
Mmetall@nGiPlaSC oc. --stvsbessncssvsnesrscssnasnns- 39 31.4 17.8 10.4 -.05 —.20 
Child care workers ..... -258 31.4 19.1 15.5 32 1.33 
Nursery workers ............ O77 31.4 16.3 16.1 02 13 
Mechanical engineers 75 32.3 14.5 14.8 A8 01 
Meat, poultry, and fish cutters and 
trimmers, hand 45 32.4 6.0 27.9 -.03 Ae 
Lathe machine tool setters and setup 
operators, metal and plastic .................+ 24 32.6 13.0 15.4 00 aie 
Grinding machine setters and setup 
operators, metal and plastic ................... 23 36.1 21.0 13.3 -.01 =| 
Drill machine tool setters and setup 
Hi operators, metal and plastic ............... 17 36.8 16.6 17.2 00 -.08 
i | | Electrical and electronic assemblers ......... 82 37.6 46 43.0 OT, -.16 
\ | Data-processing equipment repairers 29 38.5 33.2 34 28 07 
qi Switchboard OperAatOrs ......sessseesseenees 92 38.9 48.9 7.4 AG ~.08 
i) Electrical and electronic equipment 
assemblers, precision 57 38.9 6.8 48.7 19 —.12 
Animal caretakers, except farm .. —49 39.3 13.2 22.4 03 23 
Computer programmers 223 40.0 46.2 3.3 2.13 a3), 
Adult and vocational education teachers ... -235 40.1 26.4 15.1 30 1.22 
Computer systems analysts, 
engineers, and scientists ..............::0:+++- —356 41.5 39.8 3.6 1.23 2.38 
Structural and reinforcing metal workers ... 27 43.3 47.6 28 09 -.06 
Typists and word prOCeSSOS .............+0+++-++ 292 44.0 55.5 8.2 20 ait 
Bill and account COlleCtOrs ..........00seeeeee -115 44.5 42.5 3.1 20 63 
Electrical and electronic technicians/ 
tECHNOIOGISES .......-o-eecoreeccseeesesentesenseeessecs 144 45.5 25.7 Were 94 03 
Welding machine setters, operators, and 
MOMGOMS traces cceuseartre cot vevaosyescneaknervaccnvespecsece 50° 46.3 29.6 13.8 16 -.10 
Reporters and correspondents ................+- 26 46.6 16.6 10.9 09 -.05 
Custom tailors and S@WEFS ...........:::eeee 41 49.4 47.9 3.2 07 =o 
Emergency medical technicians ................ -~74 53.1 39.0 23.1 02 33 
Electromechanical equipment assemblers, 
precision cenccenaenerencuensreseccusunssecesanucessessaens DT, 55.1 a7. 42.3 .09 -.05 
AGJUSIMENUGIGIKS \e.22- ctenees cesetaeteeee sy n-coze 226 58.8 59.5 4 18 1.09 
Precision instrument repairers .............. 26 65.0 21.4 22.4 05 -.08 
Service station attendants ..............::: 120 TARA 85.6 16.3 =01 -.52 
Electrical and electronics engineers . 253 71.8 41.4 20.2 1.30 —.20 
ROuStabOURS 222i. -ccerereadesarcectvestcteesteostcseatense 52 190.1 37.6 114.6 01 -22 
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Current Labor Statistics 


Notes on Labor Statistics .................. 48 
Comparative indicators 
LCA OMMMANKELINGICALOTS: tecsasesssessesesacsssoansessscecosssdenssosasessece 58 
- 2. Annual and quarterly percent changes in 
compensation, prices, and productivity ......... sees 59 
3. Alternative measures of wages and 
OUI N SAILOR CHAN BOS ne sressncs-csctcneeccsseonsnsoerenseneaseeasesep 59 
Labor force data 
4. Employment status of the population, 
SCASOMALY, AG JUSLCE Miicecsae.ccvescecnssveativacerocteteasssecresnsssesnes 60 
5. Selected employment indicators, 
SEASONAL VPACPUSIE i 5acs-.cteecesedasonsetscesscidecassndacorscasesseasee 61 
6. Selected unemployment indicators, 
SEAS OMAMVRACIUSLOG cscse coe vasteedensteseamcscestosecasstcresteesevenecss 62 
7. Duration of unemployment, 
SEASOMAIY ACIUSLCU <, ccccenescsssoracasecsesecssosucostazesceeessgzosseen 62 
8. Unemployed persons by reason for unemployment, : 
SE ASCII AG USES yatateconvecceeccuse- SecaeazstSucenccresioxaccatonssesus 63 
9. Unemployment rates by sex and age, 
Bre AE MIATAPAI LY EUG TPISECL ste cvtenss ts catecv sieasstss ccssdselshannere castes inesne 63 
10. Unemployment rates by States, 
Se AGU AM DY CACIUSECC cssaccnsyscessscsceasachucsssucccvasetsaenceassestoeces 64 
11. Employment of workers by States, 
SAREE TUN EAGITISLOG tererer csastevessattessacscustvyettes sort senacessucearie 64 
12. Employment of workers by industry, 
SCASMMAMINAAG UST fe rtes ch o<gccceceqcacaasesespccesestersscenetceceuce 65 
13. Average weekly hours by industry, 
Se AMO AUWEACTUS TCO estesccssloterescqcsncersacsiscenseacrvaciarocerreces 67 
14. Average hourly earnings by industry, 
SS ASOMIALIV EAU US(OO 5...-..sesseccecassse:sssesdzesesaceassececossessnesoss 67 
15. Average hourly earnings by industry ...............seeeeeeeseeens 68 
16. Average weekly earnings by industry ........... te eeeecsseeeeees 69 
17. Diffusion indexes of employment change, 
eI T SV RAGS CO caesar ecasacscceaitsscsassvus snsencnesseansedsesssas 70 
18. Annual data: Employment status of the population ........ 70 
19. Annual data: Employment levels by industry.................. ws 
20. Annual data: Average hours ; 
andicamines levels Dy Industry .......:.::...ecesecsesseeesnsesees 71 


Labor compensation and collective 
bargaining data 


21. Employment Cost Index, compensation, 


by occupation and industry group ..........sesesssseeseeeeees 72 
22. Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, 

by occupation and industry group ...........scseseeeeeeseeeees 74 
23. Employment Cost Index, benefits, private industry 

workers, by occupation and industry group ..............00 TS 
24. Employment Cost Index, private nonfarm workers, 

by bargaining status, region, and area SiZe «00... 76 


Labor compensation and collective 
bargaining data—Continued 


25. Participants in employer-provided benefit plans ............. 
26. Work stoppages involving 1,000 workers or more ........... 


Price data 


27. Consumer Price Index: U.S. city average, by expenditure 

category and commodity and service groups ............... 
28. Consumer Price Index: U.S. city average and 

MOCaledatar allitemnsssc-cecrenceceus tates sore aees ca teve te eens 
29. Annual data: Consumer Price Index, all items 

ATUCAINIA [OL STOPS <. se ..:<uesczescecessccssisessseorecsansaceotcceenstranese 
30. Producer Price Indexes by stage of processing ................ 
31. Producer Price Indexes for the net output of major 

ANGUSERY p OTOUPS cece tose tears eec cee carte ceenn cats oneueeseetato cess 
32. Annual data: Producer Price Indexes 

Dy {StaSe Ole PLOCESSING cenceacvccteaccscsdersadeastcssasteseesesdescsners 
33. U.S. export price indexes by Standard International 

TradeiClassificatlonmt sioc tie, wactcsasvapinteve seoucscoss onthe suanses 
34. U.S. import price indexes by Standard International 

phrade: Classifications) exe eee cate eee tetas 
35. U.S. export price indexes by end-use category ................ 
36. U.S. import price indexes by end-use category ................ 
37. U.S.international price indexes for selected 

Cale BOTIES OL SERVICES Aassrcs scence: enietausssceeesecearecehset=soncecs 


Productivity data 


38. Indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, 

and unit costs, data seasonally adjusted ..............ceeeee 
39. Annual indexes of multifactor productivity .............sesee 
40. Annual indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, 

UIBLLGICOSESS FANG PTICOSi iin tacececects cans taceece< Wantscteecersaceneveses 
41. Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 

ANGUS (IES |. c23. -thsesaceecesc cen stecesteascesussacocdeessensosdeatcecarteauceas 


International comparisons data 


42. Unemployment rates in nine countries, 
dataiseasonallyadsjuste de. :cecc.c.e-cscxcnesdcecsccesescssucesnceceresrs 

43. Annual data: Employment status of the civilian 
working-age population, 10 countries ............:ceseesees 

44. Annual indexes of productivity and related measures, 
P2ACOUMUTICS: .: sc sesaweccesestesiien csp SpnscastiestsaveNivdanssnestaseceactedsases 


Injury and Iliness data 


45. Annual data: Occupational injury and illness 
ANCIGENCE TALES Weestercecs de cnceceretasnscestersseustevessscestresseccssdeseas 


46. Fatal occupational injuries by event or 
EXPOSUTE M992 HOD wciens cece catteverehsstianesscastvacnrestcscuseistiss 
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Notes on Current Labor Statistics 


This section of the Review presents the prin- 
cipal statistical series collected and calcu- 
lated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
series on labor force; employment; unem- 
ployment; labor compensation; consumer, 
producer, and international prices; produc- 
tivity; international comparisons; and injury 
and illness statistics. In the notes that follow, 
the data in each group of tables are briefly 
described; key definitions are given; notes 
on the data are set forth; and sources of addi- 
tional information are cited. 


General notes 


The following notes apply to several tables 
in this section: 

Seasonal adjustment. Certain monthly 
and quarterly data are adjusted to eliminate 
the effect on the data of such factors as cli- 
matic conditions, industry production sched- 
ules, opening and closing of schools, holi- 
day buying periods, and vacation practices, 
which might prevent short-term evaluation 
of the statistical series. Tables containing 
data that have been adjusted are identified as 
“seasonally adjusted.” (All other data are not 
seasonally adjusted.) Seasonal effects are es- 
timated on the basis of past experience. 
When new seasonal factors are computed 
each year, revisions may affect seasonally 
adjusted data for several preceding years. 

Seasonally adjusted data appear in tables 
1-14, 16-17, 42, and 46. Seasonally adjusted 
labor force data in tables 1 and 4-9 were re- 
vised in the February 1997 issue of the Re- 
view. Seasonally adjusted establishment sur- 
vey data shown in tables 1, 12-14 and 16— 
17 were revised in the July 1997 Review and 
reflect the experience through March 1997. 
A brief explanation of the seasonal adjust- 
ment methodology appears in “Notes on the 
data.” 

Revisions in the productivity data in table 
42 are usually introduced in the September 
issue. Seasonally adjusted indexes and per- 
cent changes from month-to-month and 
quarter-to-quarter are published for numer- 
ous Consumer and Producer Price Index se- 
ries. However, seasonally adjusted indexes 
are not published for the U.S. average All- 
Items CPI. Only seasonally adjusted percent 
changes are available for this series. 

Adjustments for price changes. Some 
data—such as the “real” earnings shown in 
table 14—are adjusted to eliminate the ef- 
fect of changes in price. These adjustments 
are made by dividing current-dollar values 
by the Consumer Price Index or the appro- 
priate component of the index, then multi- 
plying by 100. For example, given a current 
hourly wage rate of $3 and a current price 


index number of 150, where 1982 = 100, the 
hourly rate expressed in 1982 dollars is $2 
($3/150 x 100 = $2). The $2 (or any other 
resulting values) are described as “real,” 
“constant,” or “1982” dollars. 


Sources of information 


Data that supplement the tables in this sec- 
tion are published by the Bureau in a variety 
of sources. Definitions of each series and 
notes on the data are contained in later sec- 
tions of these Notes describing each set of 
data. For detailed descriptions of each data 
series, see BLS Handbook of Methods, Bul- 
letin 2414. Users also may wish to consult 
Major Programs of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Report 871. News releases provide 
the latest statistical information published by 
the Bureau; the major recurring releases are 
published according to the schedule appear- 
ing on the back cover of this issue. 

More information about labor force, em- 
ployment, and unemployment data and the 
household and establishment surveys under- 
lying the data are available in the Bureau’s 
monthly publication, Employment and Earn- 
ings. Historical unadjusted and seasonally 
adjusted data from the household survey are 
available on the Internet (http://stats.bls.gov/ 
cgi-bin/dsrv?1f). Historically comparable un- 
adjusted and seasonally adjusted data from 
the establishment survey also are available 
on the Internet (http://stats.bls.gov/cgi-bin/ 
dsrv?ee). Additional information on labor 
force data for sub-States are provided in the 
BLS annual report, Geographic Profile of Em- 
ployment and Unemployment. 

For a comprehensive discussion of the 
Employment Cost Index, see Employment 
Cost Indexes and Levels, 1975-95, BLS Bul- 
letin 2466. The most recent data from the 
Employee Benefits Survey appear in the fol- 
lowing Bureau of Labor Statistics bulletins: 
Employee Benefits in Medium and Large 
Firms; Employee Benefits in Small Private 
Establishments; and Employee Benefits in 
State and Local Governments. 

More detailed data on consumer and pro- 
ducer prices are published in the monthly 
periodicals, The cri Detailed Report and 
Producer Price Indexes. For an overview of 
the cPI reflecting 1982-84 expenditure pat- 
terns, see The Consumer Price Index: 1987 
Revision, BLS Report 736. Additional data on 
international prices appear in monthly news 
releases. 

Fora listing of available industry produc- 
tivity indexes and their components, see Pro- 
ductivity Measures for Selected Industries 
and Government Services, BLS Bulletin 
2461. 
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For additional information on interna- 
tional comparisons data, see International 
Comparisons of Unemployment, BLS Bulle- 
tin 1979. 

Detailed data on the occupational injury 
and illness-series are published in Occupa- 
tional Injuries and Illnesses in the United 
States, by Industry, a BLS annual bulletin. 

Finally, the Monthly Labor Review car- 
ries analytical articles on annual and longer 
term developments in labor force, employ- 
ment, and unemployment; employee com- 
pensation and collective bargaining; prices; 
productivity; international comparisons; and 
injury and illness data. 


Symbols 


n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 
n.e.s. = not elsewhere specified. 

p = preliminary. To increase the time- 
liness of some series, preliminary 
figures are issued based on repre- 
sentative but incomplete returns. 

r = revised. Generally, this revision 

reflects the availability of later 
data, but also may reflect other ad- 
justments. 


Comparative Indicators 
(Tables 1-3) 


Comparative indicators tables provide an 
overview and comparison of major BLS sta- 
tistical series. Consequently, although many 
of the included series are available monthly, 
all measures in these comparative tables are 
presented quarterly and annually. 

Labor market indicators include em- 
ployment measures from two major surveys 
and information on rates of change in com- 
pensation provided by the Employment Cost 
Index (ECI) program. The labor force partici- 
pation rate, the employment-to-population 
ratio, and unemployment rates for major de- 
mographic groups based on the Current 
Population (“household”) Survey are pre- 
sented, while measures of employment and 
average weekly hours by major industry sec- 
tor are given using nonfarm payroll data. The 
Employment Cost Index (compensation), by 
major sector and by bargaining status, is cho- 
sen from a variety of BLS compensation and 
wage measures because it provides a com- 
prehensive measure of employer costs for 
hiring labor, not just outlays for wages, and 
it is not affected by employment shifts 
among occupations and industries. 

Data on changes in compensation, 


prices, and productivity are presented in 
table 2. Measures of rates of change of 
compensation and wages from the Employ- 
ment Cost Index program are provided for 
all civilian nonfarm workers (excluding 
Federal and household workers) and for all 
private nonfarm workers. Measures of 
changes in consumer prices for all urban 
consumers; producer prices by stage of pro- 
cessing; overall prices by stage of process- 
ing; and overall export and import price 
indexes are given. Measures of productiv- 
ity (output per hour of all persons) are pro- 
vided for major sectors. 

Alternative measures of wage and com- 
pensation rates of change, which reflect the 
overall trend in labor costs, are summarized 
in table 3. Differences in concepts and scope, 
related to the specific purposes of the series, 
contribute to the variation in changes among 
the individual measures. 


Notes on the data 


Definitions of each series and notes on the 
data are contained in later sections of these 
notes describing each set of data. 


Employment and 
Unemployment Data 


(Tables 1; 4-20) 
Household survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT DATA in this section are ob- 
tained from the Current Population Survey, 
a program of personal interviews conducted 
monthly by the Bureau of the Census for the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The sample con- 
sists of about 50,000 households selected to 
represent the U.S. population 16 years of age 
and older. Households are interviewed on a 
rotating basis, so that three-fourths of the 
sample is the same for any 2 consecutive 
months. 


Definitions 


Employed persons include (1) all those who 
worked for pay any time during the week 
which includes the 12th day of the month or 
who worked unpaid for 15 hours or more in 
a family-operated enterprise and (2) those 
who were temporarily absent from their 
regular jobs because of illness, vacation, in- 
dustrial dispute, or similar reasons. A person 
working at more than one job is counted only 
in the job at which he or she worked the 
greatest number of hours. 

Unemployed persons are those who did 
not work during the survey week, but were 
available for work except for temporary ill- 


ness and had looked for jobs within the pre- 
ceding 4 weeks. Persons who did not look for 
work because they were on layoff are also 
counted among the unemployed. The unem- 
ployment rate represents the number unem- 
ployed as a percent of the civilian labor force. 

The civilian labor force consists of all 
employed or unemployed persons in the 
civilian noninstitutional population. Persons 
not in the labor force are those not 
classified as employed or unemployed. This 
group includes discouraged workers, defined 
as persons who want and are available for a 
job and who have looked for work sometime 
in the the past 12 months (or since the end of 
their last job if they held one within the past 
12 months), but are not currently looking, 
because they believe there are no jobs 
available or there are none for which they 
would qualify. The civilian noninstitu- 
tional population comprises all persons 16 
years of age and older who are not inmates 
of penal or mental institutions, sanitariums, 
or homes for the aged, infirm, or needy. The 
civilian labor force participation rate is the 
proportion of the civilian noninstitutional 
population that is in the labor force. The 
employment-population ratio is employ- 
ment as a percent of the civilian nonin- 
stitutional population. 


Notes on the data 


From time to time, and especially after a 
decennial census, adjustments are made in 
the Current Population Survey figures to 
correct for estimating errors during the 
intercensal years. These adjustments affect 
the comparability of historical data. A de- 
scription of these adjustments and their ef- 
fect on the various data series appears in the 
Explanatory Notes of Employment and 
Earnings. 

Labor force data in tables 1 and 4-9 are 
seasonally adjusted. Since January 1980, 
national labor force data have been season- 
ally adjusted with a procedure called X-11 
ARIMA which was developed at Statistics 
Canada as an extension of the standard X- 
11 method previously used by BLS. A de- 
tailed description of the procedure appears 


in the X-11 ARIMA Seasonal Adjustment 


Method, by Estela Bee Dagum (Statistics 
Canada, Catalogue No. 12-564E, January 
1983). 

At the end of each calendar year, histori- 
cal seasonally adjusted data usually are re- 
vised, and projected seasonal adjustment 
factors are calculated for use during the 
January—June period. Because of the rede- 
sign of the survey, seasonally adjusted data 
back to 1994 usually are revised. In July, 
new seasonal adjustment factors, which in- 
corporate the experience through June, are 
produced for the July-December period, but 


Revisions to household data 


Data relating to 1994 and subsequent 
years are not directly comparable with 
data for 1993 and earlier years because of 
the introduction of a major redesign of the 
survey questionnaire and collection meth- 
odology. (See the February 1994 issue of 
Employment and Earnings, a monthly 
publication of the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics.) Moreover, data for 1990 forward in- 
corporate 1990 census-based population 
controls, adjusted for the estimated 
undercount. Additional information on the 
population revisions appears in the March 
1996 issue of Employment and Earnings. 


no revisions are made in the historical data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on na- 
tional household survey data, contact the 
Division of Labor Force Statistics: (202) 
606-6378. 


Establishment survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT, HOURS, AND EARNINGS DATA 
in this section are compiled from payroll 
records reported monthly on a voluntary ba- 
sis to the Bureau of Labor Statistics and its 
cooperating State agencies by about 
390,000 establishments representing all in- 
dustries except agriculture. Industries are 
classified in accordance with the 1987 Stan- 
dard Industrial Classification (SIC) Manual. 
In most industries, the sampling probabili- 
ties are based on the size of the establish- 
ment; most large establishments are there- 
fore in the sample. (An establishment is not 
necessarily a firm; it may be a branch plant, 
for example, or warehouse.) Self-em- 
ployed persons and others not on a regu- 
lar civilian payroll are outside the scope 
of the survey because they are excluded 
from establishment records. This largely 
accounts for the difference in employment 
figures between the household and estab- 
lishment surveys. 


Definitions 


An establishment is an economic unit which 
produces goods or services (such as a fac- 
tory or store) at a single location and is en- 
gaged in one type of economic activity. 
Employed persons are all persons 
who received pay (including holiday and 
sick pay) for any part of the payroll pe- 
riod including the 12th day of the month. 
Persons holding more than one job (about 
5 percent of all persons in the labor force) 
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are counted in each establishment which 
reports them. 

Production workers in manufacturing in- 
clude working supervisors and nonsuper- 
visory workers closely associated with pro- 
duction operations. Those workers mentioned 
in tables 11-16 include production workers in 
manufacturing and mining; construction 
workers in construction; and nonsupervisory 
workers in the following industries: transpor- 
tation and public utilities; wholesale and retail 
trade; finance, insurance, and real estate; and 
services. These groups account for about four- 
fifths of the total employment on private nona- 
gricultural payrolls. 

Earnings are the payments production 
or nonsupervisory workers receive during 
the survey period, including premium pay 
for overtime or late-shift work but exclud- 
ing irregular bonuses and other special 
payments. Real earnings are earnings 
adjusted to reflect the effects of changes in 
consumer prices. The deflator for this series 
is derived from the Consumer Price Index 
for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical 
Workers (CPI-W). 

Hours represent the average weekly 
hours of production or nonsupervisory work- 
ers for which pay was received, and are dif- 
ferent from standard or scheduled hours. 
Overtime hours represent the portion of 
average weekly hours which was in excess 
of regular hours and for which overtime pre- 
miums were paid. 

The Diffusion Index represents the per- 
cent of industries in which employment was 
rising over the indicated period, plus one-half 
of the industries with unchanged employment, 
50 percent indicates an equal balance between 
industries with increasing and decreasing em- 
ployment. In line with Bureau practice, data 
for the 1-, 3-, and 6-month spans are season- 
ally adjusted, while those for the 12-month 
span are unadjusted. Data are centered within 
the span. Table 17 provides an index on pri- 
vate nonfarm employment based on 356 in- 
dustries, and a manufacturing index based on 
139 industries. These indexes are useful for 
measuring the dispersion of economic gains 
or losses and are also economic indicators. 


Notes on the data 


Establishment survey data are annually ad- 
justed to comprehensive counts of employ- 
ment (called “benchmarks’’). The latest ad- 
justment, which incorporated March 1996 
benchmarks, was made with the release of 
May 1997 data, published in the July 1997 
issue of the Review. Coincident with the 
benchmark adjustment, seasonally adjusted 
data were revised back to 1988 to reflect up- 
dated seasonal factors and seasonal adjust- 
ment procedures. Unadjusted data from 
April 1996 forward and seasonally adjusted 


data from January 1993 forward are subject 
to revision in future benchmarks. 

Revisions in State data (table 11) oc- 
curred with the publication of January 1997 
data. 

Beginning in June 1996, the BLS uses the 
X-12 ARIMA methodology to seasonally ad- 
just establishment survey data. This proce- 
dure, developed by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, controls for the effect of varying survey 
intervals (also known as the 4 versus 5-week 
effect), thereby providing improved mea- 
surement of over-the-month changes and un- 
derlying economic trends. Revisions of data, 
usually for the most recent 5-year period, are 
made once a year coincident with the bench- 
mark revisions. 

In the establishment survey, estimates for 
the most recent 2 months are based on in- 
complete returns and are published as pre- 
liminary in the tables (12-17 in the Review). 
When all returns have been received, the es- 
timates are revised and published as “final” 
(prior to any benchmark revisions) in the 
third month of their appearance. Thus, De- 
cember data are published as preliminary in 
January and February and as final in March. 
For the same reasons, quarterly establish- 
ment data (table 1) are preliminary for the 
first 2 months of publication and final in the 
third month. Thus, fourth-quarter data are 
published as preliminary in January and Feb- 
ruary and as final in March. 

A comprehensive discussion of the differ- 
ences between household and establishment 
data on employment appears in Gloria P. Green, 
“Comparing employment estimates from 
household and payroll surveys,” Monthly La- 
bor Review, December 1969, pp. 9-20. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on estab- 
lishment survey data, contact the Division 
of Monthly Industry Employment Statistics: 
(202) 606-6555. 


Unemployment data by State 
Description of the series 


Data presented in this section are obtained 
from the Local Area Unemployment Statis- 
tics (LAUS) program, which is conducted in 
cooperation with State employment security 
agencies. 

Monthly estimates of the labor force, 
employment, and unemployment for States 
and sub-State areas are a key indicator of lo- 
cal economic conditions, and form the basis 
for determining the eligibility of an area for 
benefits under Federal economic assistance 
programs such as the Job Training Partner- 
ship Act. Seasonally adjusted unemployment 
rates are presented in table 10. Insofar as 
possible, the concepts and definitions under- 
lying these data are those used in the national 
estimates obtained from the CPs. 
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Notes on the data 


Data refer to State of residence. Monthly data 
for all States and the District of Columbia 
are derived using standardized procedures 
established by BLS. Once a year, estimates 
are revised to new population controls, 
usually with publication of January esti- 
mates, and benchmarked to annual average 
CPS levels. ~ 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on data in 
this series, call (202) 606-6392 (table 10) or 


(202) 606-6589 (table 11). 


Compensation and 
Wage Data 
(Tables 1-3; 21-26) 


COMPENSATION AND WAGE DATA are gathered 
by the Bureau from business establishments, 
State and local governments, labor unions, 
collective bargaining agreements on file with 
the Bureau, and secondary sources. 


Employment Cost Index 


Description of the series 


The Employment Cost Index (ECD is a quar- 
terly measure of the rate of change in com- 
pensation per hour worked and includes 
wages, salaries, and employer costs of em- 
ployee benefits. It uses a fixed market 
basket of labor—similar in concept to the 
Consumer Price Index’s fixed market basket 
of goods and services—to measure change 
over time in employer costs of employing 
labor. 

Statistical series on total compensation 
costs, on wages and salaries, and on benefit 
costs are available for private nonfarm work- 
ers excluding proprietors, the self-employed, 
and household workers. The total compensa- 
tion costs and wages and salaries series are 
also available for State and local government 
workers and for the civilian nonfarm economy, 
which consists of private industry and State 
and local government workers combined. Fed- 
eral workers are excluded. 

The Employment Cost Index probability 
sample consists of about 4,400 private non- 
farm establishments providing about 23,000 
occupational observations and 1,000 State 
and local government establishments provid- 
ing 6,000 occupational observations selected 
to represent total employment in each sec- 
tor. On average, each reporting unit provides 
wage and compensation information on five 
well-specified occupations. Data are col- 
lected each quarter for the pay period includ- 
ing the 12th day of March, June, September, 
and December. 

Beginning with June 1986 data, fixed 


employment weights from the 1980 Census 
of Population are used each quarter to 
calculate the civilian and private indexes 
and the index for State and local govern- 
ments. (Prior to June 1986, the employment 
weights are from the 1970 Census of Popu- 
lation.) These fixed weights, also used to 
derive all of the industry and occupation 
series indexes, ensure that changes in these 
indexes reflect only changes in compensa- 
' tion, not employment shifts among indus- 
tries or occupations with different levels of 
wages and compensation. For the bargain- 
ing status, region, and metropolitan/non- 
metropolitan area series, however, employ- 
ment data by industry and occupation are 
not available from the census. Instead, the 
1980 employment weights are reallocated 
within these series each quarter based on the 
current sample. Therefore, these indexes are 
not strictly comparable to those for the ag- 
gregate, industry, and occupation series. 


Definitions 


Total compensation costs include wages, 
salaries, and the employer’s costs for em- 
ployee benefits. 

Wages and salaries consist of earnings 
before payroll deductions, including produc- 
tion bonuses, incentive earnings, commis- 
sions, and cost-of-living adjustments. 

Benefits include the cost to employers 
for paid leave, supplemental pay (includ- 
ing nonproduction bonuses), insurance, re- 
tirement and savings plans, and legally re- 
quired benefits (such as Social Security, 
workers’ compensation, and unemployment 
insurance). : 

Excluded from wages and salaries and em- 
ployee benefits are such items as payment-in- 
kind, free room and board, and tips. 


Notes on the data 


The Employment Cost Index for changes in 
wages and salaries in the private nonfarm 
economy was published beginning in 1975. 
Changes in total compensation cost—wages 
and salaries and benefits combined—were 


published beginning in 1980. The series of_ 


changes in wages and salaries and for total 
compensation in the State and local govern- 
ment sector and in the civilian nonfarm 
economy (excluding Federal employees) 
were published beginning in 1981. Histori- 
cal indexes (June 1981 = 100) of the quar- 
terly rates of change are presented in the 
March issue of the BLS quarterly, Compen- 
sation and Working Conditions. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employment Cost Index, contact the Divi- 
sion of Employment Cost Trends: (202) 606— 
6199. 


Employee Benefits Survey 


Description of the series 


Employee benefits data are obtained from 
the Employee Benefits Survey, an annual 
survey of the incidence and provisions of 
selected benefits provided by employers. 
The survey collects data from a sample of 
approximately 6,000 private sector and 
State and local government establishments. 
The data are presented as a percentage of 
employees who participate in a certain ben- 
efit, or as an average benefit provision (for 
example, the average number of paid holi- 
days provided to employees per year). Se- 
lected data from the survey are presented in 
table 25. 

The survey covers paid leave benefits 
such as lunch and rest periods, holidays 
and vacations, and personal, funeral, jury 
duty, military, parental, and sick leave; 
sickness and accident, long-term disabil- 
ity, and life insurance; medical, dental, and 
vision care plans; defined benefit and de- 
fined contribution plans; flexible benefits 
plans; reimbursement accounts; and un- 
paid parental leave. 

Also, data are tabulated on the inci- 
dence of several other benefits, such as 
severance pay, child-care assistance, well- 
ness programs, and employee assistance 
programs. 


Definitions 


Employer-provided benefits are benefits 
that are financed either wholly or partly by 
the employer. They may be sponsored by a 
union or other third party, as long as there is 
some employer financing. However, some 
benefits that are fully paid for by the em- 
ployee also are included. For example, long- 
term care insurance and postretirement life 
insurance paid entirely by the employee are 
included because the guarantee of insurabil- 
ity and availability at group premium rates 
are considered a benefit. 

Participants are workers who are 
covered by a benefit, whether or not they use 
that benefit. If the benefit plan is financed 
wholly by employers and requires employees 
to complete a minimum length of service for 
eligibility, the workers are considered 
participants whether or not they have met the 
requirement. If workers are required to 
contribute towards the cost of a plan, they 
are considered participants only if they elect 
the plan and agree to make the required 
contributions. 

Defined benefit pension plans use 
predetermined formulas to calculate a re- 
tirement benefit, and obligate the em- 
ployer to provide those benefits. Benefits 


are generally based on salary, years of ser- 
vice, or both. 

Defined contribution plans generally 
specify the level of employer and employee 
contributions to a plan, but not the formula 
for determining eventual benefits. Instead, 
individual accounts are set up for partici- 
pants, and benefits are based on amounts 
credited to these accounts. 

Tax-deferred savings plans are a type of 
defined contribution plan that allow par- 
ticipants to contribute a portion of their salary 
to an employer-sponsored plan and defer in- 
come taxes until withdrawal. 

Flexible benefit plans allow employees 
to choose among several benefits, such as life 
insurance, medical care, and vacation days, 
and among several levels of care within a 
given benefit. 


Notes on the data 


Surveys of employees in medium and large 
establishments conducted over the 1979-86 
period included establishments that em- 
ployed at least 50, 100, or 250 workers, de- 
pending on the industry (most service indus- 
tries were excluded). The survey conducted 
in 1987 covered only State and local gov- 
ernmments with 50 or more employees. The 
surveys conducted in 1988 and 1989 in- 
cluded medium and large establishments 
with 100 workers or more in private indus- 
tries. All surveys conducted over the 1979- 
89 period excluded establishments in Alaska 
and Hawaii, as well as part-time employees. 

Beginning in 1990, surveys of State 
and local governments and small estab- 
lishments are conducted in even-num- 
bered years and surveys of medium and 
large establishments are conducted in 
odd-numbered years. The small establish- 
ment survey includes all private nonfarm 
establishments with fewer than 100 work- 
ers, while the State and local government 
survey includes all governments, regard- 
less of the number of workers. All three 
surveys include full- and part-time work- 
ers, and workers in all 50 States and the 
District of Columbia. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employee Benefits Survey, contact the Di- 
vision of Occupational Pay and Employee 
Benefit Levels: (202) 606-6222. 


Work stoppages 


Description of the series 


Data on work stoppages measure the num- 
ber and duration of major strikes or lockouts 
(involving 1,000 workers or more) occurring 
during the month (or year), the number of 
workers involved, and the amount of time 
lost because of stoppage. 
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Data are largely from newspaper ac- 
counts and cover only establishments di- 
rectly involved in a stoppage. They do not 
measure the indirect or secondary effect of 
stoppages on other establishments whose 
employees are idle owing to material short- 
ages or lack of service. 


Definitions 


Number of stoppages: The number of 
strikes and lockouts involving 1,000 work- 
ers or more and lasting a full shift or longer. 

Workers involved: The number of 
workers directly involved in the stoppage. 

Number of days idle: The aggregate 
number of workdays lost by workers involved 
in the stoppages. 

Days of idleness as a percent of esti- 
mated working time: Aggregate work- 
days lost as a percent of the aggregate num- 
ber of standard workdays in the period 
multiplied by total employment in the 
period. 


Notes on the data 


This series is not comparable with the one 
terminated in 1981 that covered strikes in- 
volving six workers or more. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on work 
stoppages data, contact the Division of 
Developments in Labor-Management 
Relations: (202) 606-6275. 


Price Data 
(Tables 2; 27-37) 


PRICE DATA are gathered by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics from retail and pri- 
mary markets in the United States. Price 
indexes are given in relation to a base pe- 
riod—1982 = 100 for many Producer Price 
Indexes, 1982-84 = 100 for many Con- 
sumer Price Indexes (unless otherwise 
noted), and 1990 = 100 for International 
Price Indexes. 


Consumer Price Indexes 
Description of the series 


The Consumer Price Index (CPI) is a mea- 
sure of the average change in the prices paid 
by urban consumers for a fixed market bas- 
ket of goods and services. The CPI is calcu- 
lated monthly for two population groups, one 
consisting only of urban households whose 
primary source of income is derived from 
the employment of wage earners and cleri- 
cal workers, and the other consisting of all 
urban households. The wage earner index 
(CPI-W) is a continuation of the historic in- 
dex that was introduced well over a half-cen- 
tury ago for use in wage negotiations. As new 


uses were developed for the CPI in recent 
years, the need for a broader and more rep- 
resentative index became apparent. The all- 
urban consumer index (CPI-U), introduced in 
1978, is representative of the 1982-84 buy- 
ing habits of about 80 percent of the nonin- 
stitutional population of the United States 
at that time, compared with 32 percent rep- 
resented in the cPI-w. In addition to wage 
earners and clerical workers, the CPI-U cov- 
ers professional, managerial, and technical 
workers, the self-employed, short-term 
workers, the unemployed, retirees, and oth- 
ers not in the labor force. 

The CPI is based on prices of food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, fuel, drugs, transportation fares, 
doctors’ and dentists’ fees, and other goods 
and services that people buy for day-to-day 
living. The quantity and quality of these 
items are kept essentially unchanged be- 
tween major revisions so that only price 
changes will be measured. All taxes directly 
associated with the purchase and use of items 
are included in the index. 

Data collected from more than 19,000 re- 
tail establishments and 57,000 housing units 
in 85 urban areas across the country are used 
to develop the “U.S. city average.” Separate 
estimates for 15 major urban centers are pre- 
sented in table 28. The areas listed are as in- 
dicated in footnote 1 to the table. The area 
indexes measure only the average change in 
prices for each area since the base period, and 
do not indicate differences in the level of 
prices among cities. 


Notes on the data 


In January 1983, the Bureau changed the 
way in which homeownership costs are 
meaured for the CPI-U. A rental equivalence 
method replaced the asset-price approach to 
homeownership costs for that series. In 
January 1985, the same change was made 
in the CPI-w. The central purpose of the 
change was to separate shelter costs from 
the investment component of home-owner- 
ship so that the index would reflect only the 
cost of shelter services provided by owner- 
occupied homes. An updated CPI-U and CPI- 
W were introduced with release of the Janu- 
ary 1987 data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on con- 
sumer prices, contact the Division of Con- 
sumer Prices and Price Indexes: (202) 606— 
7000. 


Producer Price Indexes 
Description of the series 


Producer Price Indexes (PPI) measure av- 
erage changes in prices received by domes- 
tic producers of commodities in all stages 
of processing. The sample used for calcu- 
lating these indexes currently contains about 
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3,200 commodities and about 80,000 quo- 
tations per month, selected to represent the 
movement of prices of all commodities pro- 
duced in the manufacturing; agriculture, 
forestry, and fishing; mining; and gas and 
electricity and public utilities sectors. The 
stage-of-processing structure of PPI orga- 
nizes products by class of buyer and degree 
of fabrication (that is, finished goods, inter- 
mediate goods, and crude materials). The 
traditional commodity structure of PPI orga- 
nizes products by similarity of end use or 
material composition. The industry and 
product structure of PPI organizes data in 
accordance with the Standard Industrial 
Classification (SIC) and the product code ex- 
tension of the sic developed by the U.S. Bu- 
reau of the Census. 

To the extent possible, prices used in 
calculating Producer Price Indexes apply 
to the first significant commercial trans- 
action in the United States from the pro- 
duction or central marketing point. Price 
data are generally collected monthly, pri- 
marily by mail questionnaire. Most prices 
are obtained directly from producing 
companies on a voluntary and confiden- 
tial basis. Prices generally are reported for 
the Tuesday of the week containing the 
13th day of the month. 

Since January 1992, price changes for the 
various commodities have been averaged 
together with implicit quantity weights 
representing their importance in the total net 
selling value. of all commodities as of 1987. 
The detailed data are aggregated to obtain 
indexes for stage-of-processing groupings, 
commodity groupings, durability-of-product 
groupings, and a number of special composite 
groups. All Producer Price Index data are 
subject to revision 4 months after original 
publication. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on pro- 
ducer prices, contact the Division of Indus- 
trial Prices and Price Indexes: (202) 606— 
7705. - 


International Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


The International Price Program produces 
monthly and quarterly export and import 
price indexes for nonmilitary goods traded 
between the United States and the rest of the 
world. The export price index provides a 
measure of price change for all products sold 
by U.S. residents to foreign buyers. (“Resi- 
dents” is defined as in the national income 
accounts; it includes corporations, busi- 
nesses, and individuals, but does not require 
the organizations to be U.S. owned nor the 
individuals to have U.S. citizenship.) The 
import price index provides a measure of 
price change for goods purchased from other 
countries by U.S. residents. 


The product universe for both the import 
and export indexes includes raw materials, 
agricultural products, semifinished manufac- 
tures, and finished manufactures, including 
both capital and consumer goods. Price data 
for these items are collected primarily by 
mail questionnaire. In nearly all cases, the 
data are collected directly from the exporter 
-or importer, although in a few cases, prices 
are obtained from other sources. 

To the extent possible, the data gathered 
refer to prices at the U.S. border for exports 
and at either the foreign border or the U.S. 
border for imports. For nearly all products, the 
prices refer to transactions completed during 
the first week of the month. Survey respon- 
dents are asked to indicate all discounts, al- 
lowances, and rebates applicable to the re- 
ported prices, so that the price used in the cal- 
culation of the indexes is the actual price for 
which the product was bought or sold. 

In addition to general indexes of prices 
for U.S. exports and imports, indexes are also 
published for detailed product categories of 
exports and imports. These categories are 
defined according to the five-digit level of 
detail for the Bureau of Economic Analysis 
End-use Classification (SITC), and the four- 
digit level of detail for the Harmonized 
System. Aggregate import indexes by coun- 
try or region of origin are also available. 

BLS publishes indexes for selected catego- 
ries of internationally traded services, calcu- 
lated on an international basis and on a bal- 
ance-of-payments basis. 


Notes on the data 


The export and import price indexes are 
weighted indexes of the Laspeyres type. 
Price relatives are assigned equal importance 
within each harmonized group and are then 
aggregated to the higher level. The values as- 
signed to each weight category are based on 
trade value figures compiled by the Bureau 
of the Census. The trade weights currently 
used to compute both indexes relate to 1990. 

Because a price index depends on the same 
items being priced from period to period, it is 
necessary to recognize when a product’s 
specifications or terms of transaction have 


been modified. For this reason, the Bureau’s — 


questionnaire requests detailed descriptions of 
the physical and functional characteristics of 
the products being priced, as well as informa- 
tion on the number of units bought or sold, 
discounts, credit terms, packaging, class of 
buyer or seller, and so forth. When there are 
changes in either the specifications or terms 
of transaction of a product, the dollar value of 
each change is deleted from the total price 
change to obtain the “pure” change. Once this 
value is determined, a linking procedure is 
employed which allows for the continued re- 
pricing of the item. 


For the export price indexes, the preferred 
pricing is f.a.s. (free alongside ship) U.S. port 
of exportation. When firms report export 
prices f.0.b. (free on board), production point 
information is collected which enables the 
Bureau to calculate a shipment cost to the port 
of exportation. An attempt is made to collect 
two prices for imports. The first is the import 
price f.o.b. at the foreign port of exportation, 
which is consistent with the basis for valua- 
tion of imports in the national accounts. The 
second is the import price c.i-f.(costs, insur- 
ance, and freight) at the U.S. port of importa- 
tion, which also includes the other costs as- 
sociated with bringing the product to the U.S. 
border. It does not, however, include duty 
charges. For a given product, only one price 
basis series is used in the construction of an 
index. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on inter- 
national prices, contact the Division of In- 
ternational Prices: (202) 606-7155. 


Productivity Data 
(Tables 2; 38-41) 


Business sector and major 
sectors 


Description of the series 


The productivity measures relate real output 
to real input. As such, they encompass a fam- 
ily of measures which include single-factor 
input measures, such as output per unit of 
labor input (output per hour) or output per 
unit of capital input, as well as measures of 
multifactor productivity (output per unit of 
combined labor and capital inputs). The Bu- 
reau indexes show the change in output rela- 
tive to changes in the various inputs. The 
measures cover the business, nonfarm busi- 
ness, manufacturing, and nonfinancial cor- 
porate sectors. 

Corresponding indexes of hourly com- 
pensation, unit labor costs, unit nonlabor 
payments, and prices are also provided. 


Definitions 


Output per hour of all persons (labor 
productivity) is the quantity of goods and 
services produced per hour of labor input. 
Output per unit of capital services (capi- 
tal productivity) is the quantity of goods 
and services produced per unit of capital 
services input. Multifactor productivity 
is the quantity of goods and services pro- 
duced per combined unit of labor and capi- 
tal inputs. 

Compensation per hour is total compen- 
sation divided by hours at work. Total com- 
pensation equals the wages and salaries of 
employees plus employers’ contributions for 


social insurance and private benefit plans, 
plus an estimate of these payments for the 
self-employed (except for nonfinancial cor- 
porations in which there are no self-em- 
ployed). Real compensation per hour is 
compensation per hour deflated by the 
change in the Consumer Price Index for All 
Urban Consumers. 

Unit labor costs are the labor compen- 
sation costs expended in the production of a 
unit of output and are derived by dividing 
compensation by output. Unit nonlabor 
payments include profits, depreciation, 
interest, and indirect taxes per unit of out- 
put. They are computed by subtracting com- 
pensation of all persons from current-dollar 
value of output and dividing by output. 

Unit nonlabor costs contain all the 
components of unit nonlabor payments ex- 
cept unit profits. 

Unit profits include corporate profits 
with inventory valuation and capital con- 
sumption adjustments per unit of output. 

Hours of all persons are the total hours 
at work of payroll workers, self-employed 
persons, and unpaid family workers. 

Labor inputs are hours of all persons ad- 
justed for the effects of changes in the edu- 
cation and experience of the labor force. 

Capital services are the flow of services 
from the capital stock used in production. It 
is developed from measures of the net stock 
of physical assets—equipment, structures, 
land, and inventories—weighted by rental 
prices for each type of asset. 

Combined units of labor and capital 
inputs are derived by combining changes in 
labor and capital input with weights which 
represent each component’s share of total 
output. The indexes for capital services, labor 
inputs, and combined units of labor and 
capital are based on changing weights 
which are averages of the shares in the 
current and preceding year (the Tornquist 
index-number formula). 


Notes on the data 


Business sector output is an annually-weighted 
index constructed by excluding from real gross 
domestic product (cpp) the following outputs: 
general government, nonprofit institutions, 
paid employees of private households, and the 
rental value of owner-occupied dwellings. 
Nonfarm business also excludes farming. Pri- 
vate business and private nonfarm business 
further exclude government enterprises. The 
measures are supplied by the U.S. Department 
of Commerce’s Bureau of Economic Analy- 
sis. Annual estimates of manufacturing 
sectoral output are produced by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Quarterly manufacturing out- 
put indexes from the Federal Reserve Board 
are adjusted to these annual output measures 
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by the sts. Compensation data are developed 
from data of the Bureau of Economic Analy- 
sis and the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Hours 
data are developed from data of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

The productivity and associated cost 
measures in tables 38-41 describe the rela- 
tionship between output in real terms and the 
labor and capital inputs involved in its pro- 
duction. They show the changes from period 
to period in the amount of goods and ser- 
vices produced per unit of input. 

Although these measures relate output to 
hours and capital services, they do not mea- 
sure the contributions of labor, capital, or any 
other specific factor of production. Rather, 
they reflect the joint effect of many influences, 
including changes in technology; shifts in the 
composition of the labor force; capital invest- 
ment; level of output; changes in the utiliza- 
tion of capacity, energy, material, and research 
and development; the organization of produc- 
tion; managerial skill; and characteristics and 
efforts of the work force. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this 
productivity series, contact the Division of 
Productivity Research: (202) 606-5606. 


Industry productivity 
measures 


Description of the series 


The BLS industry productivity data 
supplement the measures for the business 
economy and major sectors with annual 
measures of labor productivity for se- 
lected industries at the three- and four- 
digit levels of the Standard Industrial 
Classification system. The industry meas- 
ures differ in methodology and data 
sources from the productivity measures 
for the major sectors because the industry 
measures are developed independently of 
the National Income and Product Ac- 
counts framework used for the major 
sector measures. 


Definitions 


Output per employee hour is derived by di- 
viding an index of industry output by an in- 
dex of aggregate hours of all employees. Out- 
put indexes are based on quantifiable units of 
products or services, or both, combined with 
value-share weights. Whenever possible, 
physical quantities are used as the unit of mea- 
surement for output. If quantity data are not 
available for a given industry, data on the con- 
stant-dollar value of production are used. 

The labor input series consist of the hours 
of all employees (production and nonproduc- 
tion workers), the hours of all persons (paid 
employees, partners, proprietors, and unpaid 
family workers), or the number of employees, 
depending upon the industry. 


Notes on the data 


The industry measures are compiled from 
data produced by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, the Departments of Commerce, Inte- 
rior, and Agriculture, the Federal Reserve 
Board, regulatory agencies, trade associa- 
tions, and other sources. 

For most industries, the productivity 
indexes refer to the output per hour-of all 
employees. For some transportation indus- 
tries, only indexes of output per employee 
are prepared. For some trade and service 
industries, indexes of output per hour of 
all persons (including self-employed) are 
constructed. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Industry Produc- 
tivity Studies: (202) 606-5618. 


International Comparisons 
(Tables 42—44) 


Labor force and 
unemployment 


Description of the series 


Tables 42 and 43 present comparative meas- 
ures of the labor force, employment, and un- 
employment—approximating U.S. con- 
cepts—for the United States, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, Japan, and several European countries. 
The unemployment statistics (and, to a lesser 
extent, employment statistics) published by 
other industrial countries are not, in most 
cases, comparable to U.S. unemployment 
statistics. Therefore, the Bureau adjusts the 
figures for selected countries, where neces- 
sary, for all known major definitional differ- 
encés. Although precise comparability may 
not be achieved, these adjusted figures pro- 
vide a better basis for international compari- 
sons than the figures regularly published by 
each country. 


Definitions 


For the principal U.S. definitions of the la- 
bor force, employment, and unemploy- 
ment, see the Notes section on Employment 
and Unemployment Data: Household survey 
data. 


Notes on the data 


The adjusted statistics have been adapted to 


the age at which compulsory schooling ends 
in each country, rather than to the U.S. stan- 
dard of 16 years of age and older. Therefore, 
the adjusted statistics relate to the population 
aged 16 and older in France, Sweden, and 
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the United Kingdom; 15 and older in 
Canada, Australia, Japan, Germany, Italy 
from 1993 onward, and the Netherlands; and 
14 and older in Italy prior to 1993. The insti- 


tutional population is included in the de- 
nominator of the labor force participation 


rates and employment-population ratios for 
Japan and Germany; it is excluded for the 
United States and the other countries. 

_-In the U.S. labor force survey, persons on 
layoff who are awaiting recall to their jobs 
are classified as unemployed. European and 
Japanese layoff practices are quite different 
in nature from those in the United States; 
therefore, strict application of the U.S. defi- 
nition has not been made on this point. For 
further information, see Monthly Labor Re- 
view, December 1981, pp. 8-11. 

The figures for one or more recent years 
for France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, 
and the United Kingdom are calculated us- 
ing adjustment factors based on labor force 
surveys for earlier years and are considered 
preliminary. The recent-year measures for 
these countries, therefore, are subject to re- 
vision whenever data from more current la- 
bor force surveys become available. 

There are breaks in the data series for the 
United States (1990, 1994), France (1992), 
Italy (1991, 1993), the Netherlands (1988), 
and Sweden (1987). 

For the United States, the break in series 
reflects a major redesign of the labor force 
survey questionnaire and collection method- 
ology introduced in January 1994. Revised 
population estimates based on the 1990 Cen- 
sus, adjusted for the estimated undercount, 
also were incorporated. In 1996, previously 
published data for the 1990-1993 period 
were revised to reflect the 1990 census-based 
population controls, adjusted for the un- 
dercount. Therefore, data for 1994 onward 
are not directly comparable with data for 
1993 and earlier years because of the rede- 
sign, and data for 1990 onward are not di- 
rectly comparable with data for 1989 and 
earlier years because of the introduction of 
the 1990 census-based population controls, 
adjusted for the undercount. See the Notes 
section on Employment and Unemployment 
Data of this Review. 

For France, the 1992 break reflects the 
substitution of standardized European Union 
Statistical Office (EUROSTAT) unemployment 
statistics for the unemployment data esti- 
mated according to the International Labor 
Office (ILO) definition and published in the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD) annual yearbook and 
quarterly update. This change was made be- 
cause the EUROSTAT data are more up-to-date 
than the OECD figures. Also, since 1992, the 
EUROSTAT definitions are closer to the U.S. 
definitions than they were in prior years. The 
impact of this revision was to lower the un- 
employment rate by 0.1 percentage point in 


1992 and 1993, by 0.4 percentage point in 
1994, and 0.6 percentage point in 1995. 

For Italy, the 1991 break reflects a revi- 
sion in the method of weighting sample data. 
The impact was to increase the unemploy- 
ment rate by approximately 0.3 percentage 
point, from 6.6 to 6.9 percent in 1991. 

In October 1992, the survey methodology 
was revised and the definition of unemploy- 
ment was changed to include only those who 
were actively looking for a job within the 30 
days preceding the survey and who were 
available for work. In addition, the lower age 
limit for the labor force was raised from 14 
to 15 years. (Prior to these changes, BLS ad- 
justed Italy’s published unemployment rate 
downward by excluding from the unem- 
ployed those persons who had not 
actively sought work in the past 30 days.) 
The break in the series also reflects the in- 
corporation of the 1991 population census re- 
sults. The impact of these changes was to 
raise Italy’s adjusted unemployment rate by 
approximately 1.2 percentage points, from 
8.3 to 9.5 percent in fourth-quarter 1992. 
These changes did not affect employment 
significantly, except in 1993. Estimates by 
the Italian Statistical Office indicate that em- 
ployment declined by about 3 percent in 
1993, rather than the nearly 4 percent indi- 
cated by the data shown in table 43. This dif- 
ference is attributable mainly to the incorpo- 
ration of the 1991 population benchmarks in 
the 1993 data. Data for earlier years have not 
been adjusted to incorporate the 1991 census 
results. 

For the Netherlands, a new survey ques- 
tionnaire was introduced in 1992 that al- 
lowed for a closer application of ILO guide- 
lines. EUROSTAT has revised the Dutch series 
back to 1988 based on the 1992 changes. The 
1988 revised unemployment rate is 7.6 per- 
cent; the previous estimate for the same year 
was 9.3 percent. 

There have been two breaks in series in 


the Swedish labor force survey, in 1987 and 


1993. Adjustments have been made for the 
1993 break back to 1987. In 1987, a new 
questionnaire was introduced. Questions re- 
garding current availability were added and 
the period of active workseeking was re- 
duced from 60 days to 4 weeks. These 
changes lowered Sweden’s 1987 unemploy- 
ment rate by 0.4 percentage point, from 2.3 
to 1.9 percent. In 1993, the measurement pe- 
riod for the labor force survey was changed 
to represent all 52 weeks of the year rather 
than one week each month and a new adjust- 
ment for population totals was introduced. 
_ The impact was to raise the unemployment 
rate by approximately 0.5 percentage point, 
from 7.6 to 8.1 percent. Statistics Sweden 
revised its labor force survey data for 1987— 
1992 to take into account the break in 1993. 
The adjustment raised the Swedish unem- 
ployment rate by 0.2 percentage point in 


1987 and gradually rose to 0.5 percentage 
point in 1992, 

Beginning with 1987, BLS has adjusted 
the Swedish data to classify students who 
also sought work as unemployed. The im- 
pact of this change was to increase the ad- 
justed unemployment rate by 0.1 percentage 
point in 1987 and by 1.8 percentage points 
in 1994, when unemployment was higher. By 
1994, the adjusted unemployment rate had 
risen from 7.8 to 9.6 percent due to the ad- 
justment to include students. 

The net effect of the 1987 and 1993 
changes and the BLS adjustment for students 
seeking work lowered Sweden’s 1987 unem- 
ployment rate from 2.3 to 2.2 percent. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 606-5654. 


Manufacturing productivity 
and labor costs 


Description of the series 


Table 44 presents comparative indexes of 
manufacturing labor productivity (output per 
hour), output, total hours, compensation per 
hour, and unit labor costs for the United 
States, Canada, Japan, and nine European 
countries. These measures are trend compari- 
sons — that is, series that measure changes 
over time — rather than level comparisons. 
There are greater technical problems in com- 
paring the levels of manufacturing output 
among countries. 

BLS constructs the comparative indexes 
from three basic aggregate measures — out- 
put, total labor hours, and total compensa- 
tion. The hours and compensation measures 
refer to all employed persons (wage and sal- 
ary earners plus self-employed persons and 
unpaid family workers) in the United States, 
Canada, Japan, France, Germany, Norway, 
and Sweden, and to all employees (wage and 
salary earners) in the other countries. 


Definitions 


Output, in general, refers to value added in 
manufacturing from the national accounts of 


each country. However, the output series 


for Japan prior to 1970 is an index of indus- 
trial production, and the national accounts 
measures for the United Kingdom are essen- 
tially identical to their indexes of industrial 
production. While methods of deriving na- 
tional accounts measures differ from coun- 
try to country, BLS has reviewed these meth- 
ods and determined that the series are suffi- 
ciently comparable for measuring compara- 
tive trends in productivity and unit labor 
costs. 

The 1977-94 output data for the United 
States are the gross product originating 
(value added) measures prepared by the 


Bureau of Economic Analysis of the U.S. 
Department of Commerce. Comparable 
manufacturing output data currently are not 
available prior to 1977. The 1994-95 per- 
cent changes in manufacturing output are 
based on the trend shown by the industrial 
production index published by the U.S. Fed- 
eral Reserve Board for the manufacturing 
sector. 

U.S. gross product originating is a chain- 
type annual-weighted series. (For more in- 
formation on the U.S. measure, see Robert 
E. Yuskavage, “Improved Estimates of Gross 
Product by Industry, 1959-94,” Survey of 
Current Business, August 1996, pp. 133-55.) 
The Japanese value added series is based 
upon one set of fixed price weights for the 
years 1970 through 1996. Output series for 
the other foreign economies also employ 
fixed price weights, but the weights are up- 
dated periodically (for example, every 5 or 
10 years). 

To preserve the comparability of the U.S. 
measures with those for other economies, BLS 
uses gross product originating in manufac- 
turing for the United States for these com- 
parative measures. The gross product origi- 
nating series differs from the manufacturing 
output series that BLS publishes in its news 
releases on quarterly measures of U.S. pro- 
ductivity and costs (and that underlies the 
measures that appear in tables 38 and 40 in 
this section). The quarterly measures are on 
a “sectoral output” basis, rather than a value- 
added basis. Sectoral output is gross output 
less intrasector transactions. 

Total labor hours refers to hours worked 
in all countries. The measures are developed 
from statistics of manufacturing employment 
and average hours. The series used for France 
(from 1970 forward), Norway, and Sweden 
are official series published with the national 
accounts. Where official total hours series 
are not available, the measures are developed 
by BLS using employment figures published 
with the national accounts, or other compre- 
hensive employment series, and estimates of 
annual hours worked. For Germany, BLS uses 
estimates of average hours worked developed 
by a research institute connected to the Min- 
istry of Labor for use with the national ac- 
counts employment figures. For the other 
countries, BLS constructs its own estimates 
of average hours. 

Denmark has not published estimates of 
average hours for 1994~96; therefore, the BLs 
measure of labor input for Denmark ends in 
1993. 

Total compensation (labor cost) in- 
cludes all payments in cash or in-kind made 
directly to employees plus employer expen- 
ditures for legally required insurance pro- 
grams and contractual and private benefit 
plans. The measures are from the national 
accounts of each country, except those for 
Belgium, which are developed by BLS using 
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statistics on employment, average hours, and 
hourly compensation. For France and Swe- 
den, compensation is increased to account for 
other significant taxes on payroll or employ- 
ment. For the United Kingdom, compensa- 
tion is reduced between 1967 and 1991 to ac- 
count for employment-related subsidies. 
Self-employed workers are included in the 
all-employed-persons measures by assuming 
that their hourly compensation is equal to the 
average for wage and salary employees. 


Notes on the data 


In general, the measures relate to total manu- 
facturing as defined by the International Stan- 
dard Industrial Classification. However, the 
measures for France (for all years) and Italy 
(beginning 1970) refer to mining and manu- 
facturing less energy-related products, and 
the measures for Denmark include mining 
and exclude manufacturing handicrafts from 
1960 to 1966. 

The measures for recent years may be 
based on current indicators of manufactur- 
ing output (such as industrial production in- 
dexes), employment, average hours, and 
hourly compensation until national accounts 
and other statistics used for the long-term 
measures become available. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 606-5654 


Occupational Injury 
and lilness Data 


(Table 45) 


Survey of Occupational 
Injuries and Illnesses 


Description of the series 


The Survey of Occupational Injuries and IIl- 
nesses collects data from employers about their 
workers’ job-related nonfatal injuries and ill- 
nesses. The information that employers provide 
is based on records that they maintain under 
the Occupational Safety and Health Act of 
1970. Self-employed individuals, farms with 
fewer than 11 employees, employers regulated 
by other Federal safety and health laws, and 
Federal, State, and local government agencies 
are excluded from the survey. 

The survey is a Federal-State cooperative 
program with an independent sample se- 
lected for each participating State. A strati- 
fied random sample with a Neyman alloca- 
tion is selected to represent all private indus- 
tries in the State. The survey is stratified by 
Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) and 
size of employment. 


Definitions 


Under the Occupational Safety and Health 
Act, employers maintain records of nonfatal 
work-related injuries and illnesses that in- 
volve one or more of the following: loss of 
consciousness, restriction of work or motion, 
transfer to another job, or medical treatmen 

other than first aid. 

Occupational injury is any injury such as 
a cut, fracture, sprain, or amputation that re- 
sults from a work-related event or a single, in- 
stantaneous exposure in the work environment. 

Occupational illness is an abnormal con- 
dition or disorder, other than one resulting 
from an occupational injury, caused by expo- 
sure to factors associated with employment. 
It includes acute and chronic illnesses or dis- 
ease which may be caused by inhalation, ab- 
sorption, ingestion, or direct contact. 

Lost workday injuries and illnesses are 
cases that involve days away from work, or 
days of restricted work activity, or both. 

Lost workdays include the number of 
workdays (consecutive or not) on which the 
employee was either away from work or at 
work in some restricted capacity, or both, be- 
cause of an occupational injury or illness. BLS 
measures of the number and incidence rate of 
lost workdays were discontinued beginning 
with the 1993 survey. The number of days 
away from work or days of restricted work 
activity does not include the day of injury or 
onset of illness or any days on which the em- 
ployee would not have worked, such as a Fed- 
eral holiday, even though able to work. 

Incidence rates are computed as the 
number of injuries and/or illnesses or lost 
work days per 100 full-time workers. 


Notes on the data 


The definitions of occupational injuries and 
illnesses are from Recordkeeping Guidelines 
for Occupational Injuries and Illnesses (U.S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, September 1986). 

Estimates are made for industries and em- 
ployment size classes for total recordable cases, 
lost workday cases, days away from work 
cases, and nonfatal cases without lost work- 
days. These data also are shown separately for 
injuries. Illness data are available for seven cat- 
egories: Occupational skin diseases or disor- 
ders, dust diseases of the lungs, respiratory con- 
ditions due to toxic agents, poisoning (systemic 
effects of toxic agents), disorders due to physi- 
cal agents (other than toxic materials), disor- 
ders associated with repeated trauma, and all 
other occupational illnesses. 

The survey continues to measure the 
number of new work-related illness cases 
which are recognized, diagnosed, and re- 
ported during the year. Some conditions, for 
example, long-term latent illnesses caused by 
exposure to carcinogens, often are difficult 
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to relate to the workplace and are not ad- 

equately recognized and reported. These 

long-term latent illnesses are believed to be 

understated in the survey’s illness measure. 

In contrast, the overwhelming majority of the - 
reported new illnesses are those which are 

easier to directly relate to workplace activity 

(for example., contact dermatitis and carpal 

tunnel syndrome). 

_Most of the estimates are in the form of 
incidence rates, defined as the number of in- 
juries and illnesses per 100 equivalent full- 
time workers. For this purpose, 200,000 em- 
ployee hours represent 100 employee years 
(2,000 hours per employee). Full detail on the 
available measures is presented in the annual 
bulletin, Occupational Injuries and Illnesses: 
Counts, Rates, and Characteristics. 

Comparable data for more than 40 States 
and territories are available from the BLS Of- 
fice of Safety, Health and Working Condi- 
tions. Many of these States publish data on 
State and local government employees in ad- 
dition to private industry data. 

Mining and railroad data are furnished to 
BLS by the Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration and the Federal Railroad Administra- 
tion. Data from these organizations are in- 
cluded in both the national and State data 
published annually. 

With the 1992 survey, BLS began publish- 
ing details on serious, nonfatal incidents re- 
sulting in days away from work. Included are 
some major characteristics of the injured and 
ill workers, such as occupation, age, gender, 
race, and length of service, as well as the cir- 
cumstances of their injuries and illnesses (na- 
ture of the disabling condition, part of body 
affected, event and exposure, and the source 
directly producing the condition). In general, 
these data are available nationwide for de- 
tailed industries and for individual States at 
more aggregated industry levels. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on occu- 
pational injuries and illnesses, contact the 
Office of Occupational Safety, Health and 
Working Conditions at (202) 606-6180, or 
access the BLS Internet site at: http:// 
www.bls.gov/oshhome.htm. 


Census of Fatal 
Occupational Injuries 


(Table 46) 


The Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries 
compiles a complete roster of fatal job-re- 
lated injuries, including detailed data about 
the fatally injured workers and the fatal 
events. The program collects and cross 
checks fatality information from multiple 
sources, including death certificates, State 
and Federal workers’ compensation reports, 
Occupational Safety and Health Administra- 


tion and Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration records, medical examiner and au- 
topsy reports, media accounts, State motor 
vehicle fatality records, and follow-up ques- 
tionnaires to employers. 

In addition to private wage and salary 
workers, the self-employed, family mem- 
bers, and Federal, State, and local govern- 

- ment workers are covered by the program. 
Institutionalized persons, such as prison in- 


| mates, are excluded. To be included in the 


fatality census, the decedent must have been 
employed (that is working for pay, compen- 
sation, or profit) at the time of the event, 
engaged in a legal work activity, or present 
at the site of the incident as a requirement 
of his or her job. 


Definition 

A fatal work injury is any intentional or un- 
intentional wound or damage to the body re- 
sulting in death from acute exposure to en- 
ergy, such as heat or electricity or kinetic en- 
ergy from acrash, or from the absence of such 
essentials as heat or oxygen caused by a spe- 
cific event or incident or series of events with- 
in a single workday or shift. Fatalities that 
occur during a person’s commute to or from 
work are excluded from the census, as well 
as work-related illnesses, which can be diffi- 
cult to identify due to long latency periods. 


Notes on the data 
Twenty-eight data elements are collected, 
coded, and tabulated in the fatality program, 


including information about the fatally in- 
jured worker, the fatal incident, and. the ma- 
chinery or equipment involved. Summary 
worker demographic data and event charac- 
teristics are included in a national news re- 
lease that is available about 8 months after 
the end of the reference year. The Census of 
Fatal Occupational Injuries was initiated in 
1992 as a joint Federal-State effort. Most 
States issue summary information at the time 
of the national news release. 

For more information on the Census of 
Fatal Occupational Injuries contact the BLS 
Office of Safety, Health, and Working Condi- 
tions at (202) 606-6175, or access the BLS In- 
ternet site at: http://www.bls.gov/ 
oshhome.htm 
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Current Labor Statistics: Comparative Indicators 


1. Labor market indicators 


4 1995 1996 1997 
Selected indicators 1995 1996 
il IV i a i} il IV | ! rer 
Employment data a ss en 
Employment status of the civilian noninstitutionalized 
population (household survey):' 
66.6 66.8 66.6 66.4 66.6 66.7 66.8 66.9 67.2 67.1 
62.9 63.2 62.8 62.8 62.9 63.1 63.3 63.4 63.6 63.8 
5.6 5.4 5.6 5.5 5.6 5.4 5.3 5.3 5.3 4.9 
5.6 5.4 5.6 5.6 5.6 5.5 §.2 §.2 5.2 4.8 
16 to 24 years...... 12.5 12.6 12.8 12.9 13.0 12.7 12.4 12.3 12.4 11.4 
25 years and over. 4.3 4] 4.3 4.2 4.3 41 3.9 3.9 3.9 3.6 
Women.......-.006 5.6 5.4 5.7 5.5 5.5 5.4 5.3 5.4 5.4 5.1 
16 to 24 years... 11.6 11.3 12.1 11.6 11.9 11.1 11.41 11.2 11.5 11.1 
25 years and over. 4.4 4.3 44 4.3 43 4.3 4.2 43 4.2 3.9 
Employment, nonfarm (payroll data), in thousands:' 
Total ! 117,191 | 119,523 | 117,414] 117,949 | 118,471 | 119,248 | 119,898) 120,452 | 121,138] 121,854 
Private sector. 97,885 | 100,076 98,098 98,610 99,111 99,831 | 100,392} 100,953 | 101,598 | 102,259 
Goods-producing he 24,265 24,431 24,260 24,293 24,336 24,428 24,447 24,509 24,635 24,694 
MINT ECEUANIG Saou senses enasey tess eceweneeeeseseinessecvetpasscnesyenaed 18,524 18,457 18,507 18,488 18,473 18,467 18,443 18,444 18,476 18,504 
SO@IVICE=PrOdUCING:...-.21-.s 2014s 0soxerecesmaratconennoswencsosnmansuanenct 92,925 95,092 93,154 93,656 94,135 94,821 95,451 95,943 96,504 97,159 
Average hours: 
PHIV ERG SOCRON ose sscvisdeccatcss necsavonsasconsnandbon an uneapapcaranevishesrsccnanniiy 34.5 34.4 34.4 34.4 34.2 34.4 34.5 34.5 34.7 34.5 
Manufacturing * 41.6 41.6 41.4 41.4 40.9 41.6 41.7 41.8 41.9 42.0 
QVGTIMO scnnvsscoccaccscssterccnysvabsessnon destentivananeemrrn aca scares 4.4 45 43 4.3 43 4.5 45 4.6 4.8 48 
Employment Cost Index 
Percent change in the ECI, compensation: 
All workers (excluding farm, household and Federal workers).....4 27. 2.9 8 5 9 rf 8 6 8 6 
Private industry workers... 2.6 3.1 6 4 9 9 6 6 8 8 
Goods-producing* 2.4 2.8 5 6 Tf xe) 6 6 4 1.0 
Service-producing* 2.8 3.2 7 3 14 8 a 5 14 re 
State and local government workers 2.9 2.6 1.4 5 5 2 1.3 6 4 uf 
Workers by bargaining status (private industry): 
i 2.8 2.4 8 wh 6 9 3 5 2 6 
Nonunion... 27 3.1 6 4 9 8 8 5 8 


' Quarterly data seasonally adjusted. 
* Goods-producing industries include mining, construction, and manufacturing. Service-producing industries include all other private sector industries. 
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2. Annual and quarterly percent changes in compensation, prices, and productivity 
Selected measures 1995 | 1996 aver 1996 1997 


Ml IV I NW Ml IV I iT} 
— ae os 
Compensation data’? 
Employment Cost Index—compensation (wages, 
salaries, benefits): 
RNP MNS RNNRN or, sate pices sanann ssh acpanshcosnusncinanakcannnpiniprenst af 2.9 0.8 0.5 0.9 0.7 0.8 0.5 0.8 0.6 
PIBVGUO MOMM ANI sansanciasnanscnedsnsascsnsnnswcssesecetsvosvansdaxanasss 2.6 3.1 6 4 9 9 6 6 8 8 
Employment Gost Ingex—wages and salaries: 
SCIMMIGIA OMI ATMA nasanecacay iiauacnacearaesenersneondesveaneonin nail | 2.9 3.3 8 6 1.0 8 9 6 <) ig 
PAV tes MOMANM etasneasssdeccusttencchastsanavsdessesecscssssevasanicacanses 2.8 3.4 7 6 141 1.0 a 6 1.0 9 
Price data’ 
Consumer Price Index (All Urban Consumers): All Items......| 25 3:3 A) 2 1.4 6 v6 3: 9 2 
Producer Price Index: 

PRUPNGHED OOS a cacncendncesostchocvensctsctedsrannasee song cartusveccncencrcncaced 2.3 2.8 -.2 9 8 1.2 1 7 -4 -3 
Finished consumer goods. 2.3 3.6 -A 6 1.0 1.6 3 6 -6 -.2 
Capital equipment. 2.2 4 -5 1.8 1 -1 -7 1.0 Jj -5 

Intermediate materials, supplies, and components.. 3.3 el x | -6 -.2 1.0 4 -6 -.3 A 
Crude materials. 5.5. 14.7 -9 3.4 3.8 3.0 -.4 Tok -11.5 -4 
Productivity data® 
Output per hour of all persons: 
Business sector. 0 1.5 at 2.0 2.2 2.5 -1.1 1.9 1.8 2.0 
Nonfarm business sector. 2 1.3 11 1.6 1.9 2.2 -1.0 1.8 1.4 2.7 
Nonfinancial corporations’. 8 2.4 48 2.1 1.3 3.3 2.3 2.0 1.9 3.2 


' Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes 
are calculated using the last month of each quarter. Compensation and price 
data are not seasonally adjusted, and the price data are not compounded. 


? Excludes Federal and private household workers. 


° Annual rates of change are computed by comparing annual averages. 
Quarterly percent changes reflect annual rates of change in quarterly indexes. 
The data are seasonally adjusted. 

“ Output per hour of all employees. 


3. Alternative measures of wage and compensation changes 


Components 


Average hourly compensation: 
All persons, business sector. 
All persons, nonfarm business sector... 


Employment Cost Index—compensation: 
Civilian nonfarm* 
Private nonfarm.. 


State and local governments...... 


Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 
Civilian nonfarm“ 
Private nonfarm.. 


State and local governments... 


* Excludes Federal and household workers. 


Quarterly average Four quarters ending— 
1996 1997 1996 1997 
iT] HT} IV ! i) | i) Hil IV I 1) 
He ee ef 

27 47 3.3 3.3 44 3.2 2.9 3.3 35 35 3.9 3.5 
2.8 44 2.9 3.3 45 3.2 2.9 3.2 3.3 3.3 3.8 3.5 
9 te 8 5 8 6 2.8 2.9 2.8 2.9 29 2.8 
9 9 6 6 8 8 27 2.9 2.9 3.1 3.0 2.9 
6 9 3 5] 2 6 Dili 3.1 2.6 2.4 1.9 1.6 
9 8 8 &i 11 8 27 2.8 2.9 3.1 3.2 3.2 
5 2 13 6 4 ai] 2.8 2.6 2.5 2.6 2.5 2.4 
1.0 8 9 6 9 ih 3.4 3.2 3.2 3.3 3.3 3.2 
14 1.0 Xi 6 1.0 9 3.2 3.4 33 3.4 3.4 3.3 
5 11 5 5 A if 20) 3.0 27 2.6 2.6 2.2 
1.2 xe) 8 6 14 9 3.3 3.4 3.5 3.6 3.4 3.5 
6 4 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.8 2a 


' Seasonally adjusted. "Quarterly average" is percent change from a quarter ago, at an annual rate. 
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Current Labor Statistics: 


Labor Force Data 


4. Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Annual average 1997 
Sa a eee Oct. N Dec Jan. Feb. Mar Apr. Ma' June Jul Au 
eae 995 | 1996 | Aug. lov. » t } Z pr. y ly g. 
TOTAL 
Civilian noninstitutional f 
POPUlAtion *..........eseeeeeeeeees 198,584 | 200,591 | 200,847 | 201,061 | 201,273 | 201,463 | 201,636 | 202,285 | 202,388 | 202,513 |-202,674 | 202,832 | 203,000 | 203,166 | 203,364 
Civilian labor force.............4 132,304 | 133,943 | 133,898 | 134,291 | 134,636 | 134,831 | 135,022 | 135,848 | 135,634 | 136,319 | 136,098 | 136,173 | 136,200 | 136,290 | 136,480 
Participation rate.. 66.6 66.8 66.7 66.8 66.9. 66.9 67.0 67.2 67.0 67.3 67.2 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.1. 
w..| 124,900 | 126,708 | 126,988 | 127,248 | 127,617 | 127,644 | 127,855 | 128,580 | 128,430 | 129,175 | 129,384 | 129,639 | 129,364 | 129,708 | 129,804 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio“............. 62.9 63.2 63.2 63.3 63.4 63.4 63.4 63.6 63.5 63.8 63.8 63.9 63.7 63.8 63.8 
Unemployed ieee 7,404 7,236 6,910 7,043 7,019 7,187 7,167 7,268 7,205 7,144 6,714 6,534 6,836 6,583 6,677 
Unemployment rate... 5.6 5.4 §.2 5.2 §.2 5.3 5.3 5.4 5.3 5.2 49 48 5.0 4.8 49° 
Not in the labor force........ 66,280 | 66,647| 66,949} 66,770| 66,637] 66,632| 66,614} 66,437] 66,754| 66,194| 66,577/| 66,659| 66,800| 66,876| 66,884 
Men, 20 years and over | 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population ’...... 87,811 | 88,606 | 88,650/ 88,733) 88,840] 88,971} 89,040| 89,446| 89,556| 89,604/| 89,680] 89,776| 89,829| 89,888| 89,982 
Civilian labor force..: 67,324 | 68,044] 68,044| 68,056| 68,273] 68,391 | 68,369] 68,998] 68,827 | 69,111 | 69,147| 69,059 | 69,167} 69,203| 69,301 
Participation rate. 76.7 76.8 76.8 76.7 76.8 76.9 76.8 7A 76.9 Lil 77.1 76.9 77.0 77.0 77.0 
Employed........... ....| 64,085 | 64,897] 65,165) 64,978| 65,299] 65,349] 65,367] 65,813 65,818 | 66,066 | 66,243| 66,418| 66,266 | 66,414| 66,491 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio“............. 73.0 73.2 73.5 73.2 73.5 73.4 73.4 73.6 73.5 73.7 73.9 74.0 73.8 73.9 73.9 
Agriculture... 2,335 2,356 2,347 2,366 2,400 2,355 2,356 2,364 2,276 2,362 2,428 2,421 2,417 2,411 2,300 
Nonagricultural 
industries................4 61,750 | 62,541 | 62,818 | 62,612| 62,899] 62,994] 63,011] 63,449| 63,542) 63,703 | 63,815 | 63,997| 63,849] 64,003| 64,191 
Unemployed rs 3,239 3,146 2,879 3,078 2,974 3,042 3,002 3,185 3,009 3,045 2,904 2,640 2,901 2,789 2,810 . 
Unemployment rate.... 48 46 4.2 45 4.4 4.4 4.4 46 4.4 44 4.2 3.8 4.2 4.0 41 
Women, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 
Population '..........ccscsecesee 96,262 | 97,050 | 97,146} 97,226] 97,290; 97,366| 97,457 | 97,520| 97,571 97,638 | 97,685} 97,767| 97,834| 97,919} 98,000 
Civilian labor force............+4 57,215 | 58,094] 58,230 | 58,349} 58,432) 58,574| 58,728] 58,894 | 58,743 | 59,130) 58,974) 59,130} 59,207 | 59,186) 59,408 
Participation rate. 59.4 59.9 59.9 60.0 60.1 60.2 60.3 60.4 60.2 60.6 60.4 60.5 60.5 60.4 60.6 
Employed...........s:ssseeseees 54,396 | 55,311 | 55,498] 55,644] 55,681 | 55,753 | 55,871] 56,165| 55,954] 56,359] 56,392/| 56,481 | 56,585| 56,685) 56,819 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio“............. 56.5 57.0 57.1 57.2 57.2 57.3 57.3 57.6 57.3 57.7 57.7 57.8 57.8 57.9 58.0 
Agriculture..........ss00 830 827 826 844 800 786 772 797 775 739 779 743 740 841 836 
Nonagricuttural 
industries. 53,566 | 54,484] 54,672| 54,800 | 54,881) 54,967] 55,099} 55,369] 55,179/| 55,620) 55,613) 55,738] 55,845 | 55,844) 55,983 
Unemployed 2,819 2,783 2,732 2,705 2,751 2,821 2,857 2,729 2,788 2,771 2'581 2,650 2,621 2,501 2,589 
Unemployment rate.... 49 48 47 46 47 48 49 46 47 47 44 45 44 4.2 44 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 
Civilian noninstitutional 
Population’... 14,511 14,934 | 15,051 15,101 15,143 | 15,126} 15,139} 15,318] 15,261 15,271 15,309 | 15,300} 15,336] 15,359 15,382 
Civilian labor force.. 4) 7,765 7,806 7,624 7,886 7,931 7,866 7,925 7,956 8,065 8,078 7,977 7,984 7,826 7,901 7,771 
Participation rate. 53.5 52.3 50.7 §2.2 52.4 52.0 §2.3 51.9 52.8 52.9 §2.1 52.2 51.0 51.4 50.5 
EMplOVOO coe -seccsasecacuarsess) 6,419 6,500 6,325 6,626 6,637 6,542 6,617 6,601 6,657 6,750 6,748 6,740 6,512 6,608 6,493 
Employment-pop- : 
ulation ratio“............. 44.2 43.5 42.0 43.9 43.8 43.3 43.7 43.1 43.6 44.2 44.1 44.1 42.5 43.0 42.2 
Agriculture 275 261 245 270 250 213 298 307 240 285 290 266 234 229 246 
Nonagricultural ] 
industries. 6,144 6,239 6,080 6,356 6,387 6,329 6,319 6,294 6,417 6,465 6,458 6,474 6,279 6,379 6,247 
Unemployed 1,346 1,306 1,299 1,260 1,294 1,324 1,308 1,354 1,408 1,328 1,229 1,244 1,314 1,293 1 278 
Unemployment rate.... 17.3 16.7 17.0 16.0 16.3 16.8 16.5 17.0 17.5 16.4 15.4 15.6 16.8 16.4 16.4 
White | 
Civilian noninstitutional . 
population’ 166,914 | 168,317 | 168,489 | 168,639 | 168,788 | 168,924 | 169,044 | 169,436 | 169,492 | 169,569 | 169,675 | 169,782 | 169,897 | 170,010 | 170,71 . 
Civilian labor force............. 111,950 | 113,108 | 112,904 | 113,334 | 113,625 | 113,816 | 113,991 | 114,377 | 114,333 | 114,736 | 114,618 | 114,630 | 114,691 | 114,627 | 114,649 
Participation rate......... | 67.1 67.2 67.0 67.2 67.3 67.4 67.4 67.5 67.5 67.7 67.6 67.5 67.5 67.4 67. 
EMmplOyOd <osénses.-0x-eseerayee 106,490 | 107,808 | 107,853 | 108,217 | 108,527 | 108,570 | 108,734 | 109,151 | 109,197 | 109,630 | 109,831 | 110,052 | 109,821 | 109,853 | 109,7: ; 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio‘. 63.8 64.1 64.0 64.2 64.3 64.3 64.3 64.4 64.4 64.7 64.7 64.8 64.6 64.6 646 
Unemployed.......... a 5,459 5,300 5,051 5,117 5,098 5,246 5,257 5,226 5,136 5,106 4,786 4,578 4,870 4,774 4,867 
Unemployment rate.... 49 47 45 45 45 46 4.6 46 45 45 4.2 4.0 4.2 4.2 42 
Black 
Civilian noninstitutional : 
population’ 23,246 | 23,604) 23,650| 23,690] 23,728| 23,762] 23,794/ 23,847) 23,872| 23,895 | 23,923| 23,950| 23,978) 24,006 24,043 
Civilian labor force. 14,817 | 15,134} 15,297] 15,184] 15,276} 15,290| 15,306| 15,372|) 15,408| 15,439) 15/365| 15,434/ 15,398| 15,510 be 
Participation rate. 63.7 64.1 64.7 64.1 64.4 64.3 64.3 64.5 64.5 64.6 64.2 64.4 64.2 64.6 65. 
Employed........cscscssesee 13,279 | 13,542| 13,699) 13,566| 13,647] 13,673] 13,693| 13,709| 13,672| 13,784) 13,863| 13,837| 13,793 14,055 14,34 
Employment-pop- } 
ulation ratio“............. 57.1 57.4 57.9 57.3 57.5 57.5 57.5 57.5 57.3 57.7 57.9 57.8 57.5 58.5 59.6 
Unemployed........cceesee 1,538 1,592 1,598 1,618 1,629 1,617 1,613 1,663 1,736 1,655 1,503 1,597 1,605 1,455 1,463 
Unemployment rate... 10.4 10.5 10.4 | 10.7 | 10.7 10.6 10.5 10.8 11.3 10.7 9.8 10.3 10.4 9.4 9.3 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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4. Continued—Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[Numbers in thousands] 
Annual average 1996 1997 


Employment status + 7 
1995 1996 | Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar Apr. May June July Aug. 


Hispanic origin 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ 
Civilian labor force... 


19,213 | 19,292 | 19,346] 19,398) 19,454] 19,505} 20,013 | 20,067} 20,119) 20,180} 20,236 | 20,293] 20,351] 20,407 
12,267 | 12,774) 12,864} 12,871] 12,989] 13,182 | 13,150} 13,795] 13,640| 13,662 | 13,572} 13,746] 13,807] 13,866] 13,910 


Participation rate......... 65.8 66.5 66.7 66.5 67.0 67.8 67.4 68.9 68.0 67.9 67.3 67.9 68.0 68.1 68.2 
EEMPIOVO oornccsratsccensnxases 11,127 | 11,642) 11,736} 11,801] 11,928] 12,094) 12,141] 12,653] 12,538 | 12,493 | 12,470} 12,730} 12,756| 12,768} 12,911 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio“ 59.7 60.6 60.8 61.0 61.5 62.2 62.2 63.2 62.5 62.1 61.8 62.9 62.9 62.7 63.3 
Unemployed. fn th 140) 1,132 1,128 1,070 1,061 1,088 1,009 1,142 1,102 1,169 1,102 1,016 1,051 1,098 999 
Unemployment rate....| 9.3 8.9 8.8 8.3 8.2 8.3 et 8.3 8.1 8.6 8.1 7.4 7.6 7.9 7.2 


' The population figures are not seasonally adjusted. data for the "other races" groups are not presented and Hispanics are included in both the 
? Civilian employment as a percent of the civilian noninstitutional population. white and black population groups. 
NOTE: Detail for the above race and Hispanic-origin groups will not sum to totals because 


5. Selected employment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[In thousands] 
Annual average 1996 1997 
Selected categories ——__—___+—__ =] 
1995 1996 Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov, Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. 
= TS is eal et Td coed eee 
Characteristic 
Employed, 16 years and over..! 124,900 | 126,708 | 126,988 | 127,248 | 127,617 | 127,644 | 127,855 | 128,580 | 128,430 | 129,175 | 129,384 | 129,639 | 129,364 | 129,708 | 129,804 
a] SEER ee Nae ote Se 67,377 | 68,207 | 68,368 | 68,304 | 68,647/| 68,589 68,707 | 69,164/| 69,232 | 69,478| 69,627) 69,929] 69,567 | 69,749| 69,791 
IW ORNGM , a<.peceessamecspsticd-ss-yhe- 57,523 58,501 58,620} 58,944] 58,970} 59,055} 59,148) 59,416 | 59,197 | 59,697] 59,756) 59,710} 59,796 | 59,958} 60,613 
Married men, spouse 
PRSSent et Secure tcc: 42,048 | 42,417 | 42,588) 42,330) 42,617 | 42,631 | 42,607 | 42,909} 42,513] 42,509 | 42,329| 42,273) 42,448) 42,589] 42,697 
Married women, spouse 
DrOOONE edi ciidonancanns 32,063 | 32,406 | 32,665 | 32,679 | 32,537 32,509) 32,631 | 32,826 | 32,578 | 32,699 | 32,473 | 32,445 | 32,519 | 32,866} 32,933 
women wno maintain i 
families.. 7,164 7,363 7,338 7,420 7,392 7,444 7,500 7,501 7,556 7,720 7,838 7,858 7,847 7,901 7,941 
Class of worker 
Agriculture: 
Wage and salary workers... 1,814 1,869 1,814 1,834 1,813 1,829 1,878 1,988 1,932 1,905 1,989 1,941 1,929 1,913 1,841 
Self-employed workers.. 1,580 1,518 1,525 1,557 1,560 1,464 1,475 1,448 1,353 1,414 1,424 1,444 1,404 1,492 1,487 
Unpaid family workers.. 45 56 64 91 71 68 66 62 15 59 70 50 40 53 §1 


Nonagricultural industries: 
Wage and salary workers..... 112,448 | 114,171 | 114,539 | 114,765 | 115,018 | 115,133 | 115,212 | 115,560 | 115,987 | 116,533 | 116,608 | 116,969 | 116,653 | 117,104 | 117,323 


Government. 18,217 | 18,265 | 18,092] 18,132} 18,270] 18,266; 18,385 | 18,144) 17,994| 18,036) 17,807| 18,099 | 18,338 | 18,254 
Private industries... 95,954 | 96,274] 96,673] 96,886] 96,863] 96,946] 97,176] 97,843} 98,539 | 98,572] 99,162} 98,554] 98,766| 99,069 
Private households........ 963 928 973 981 992 956 934 1,002 882 869 922 967 870 910 946 
OUT a ssseesrsseiecensstcsaceeeee 93,123 | 95,025} 95,301} 95,692 | 95,894) 95,907} 96,012| 96,174] 96,962} 97,671] 97,650} 98,195 | 97,684] 97,856} 98,122 
Self-employed workers. 8,902 8,971 8,896 8,811 8,967 9,023 9,109 9,445 9,124 9,292 9,159 9,106 9,126 8,887 8,923 
Unpaid family workers......... 110 122 122 129 137 140 149 162 136 108 130 148 128 131 129 
Persons at work part time’ 
All industries: 
var ume tor economic 
P@ASOMS resrustacceea-agn> =e ene 4,473 4,315 4,339 4,302 4,286 3,983 4,338 4,426 4,262 4,153 4,402 4,019 4,025 4,017 3,992 
Slack work or business 
CONTITIONS..........ceceeeees 2,471 2,388 2,437 2,398 2,258 2,107 2,353 2,423 2,378 2,344 2,491 2,300 2,375 2,211 2,122 
Could only tind part-time | 
WOIMowen ceetscaet corsanreas eedarue 1,605 1,596 1,617 1,683 1,559 1,653 1,552 1,550 1,518 1,629 1,391 1,347 1,522 1,519 
Part ume tor noneconomic 
TBBSORS LE tere eercatee ced 17,734 | 17,770} 18,184] 17,823} 17,754) 17,957] 17,868] 18,340] 18,070) 18,120] 18,176] 18,336| 18,322] 18,015 | 18,093 
Nonagricultural industries: 
Part ume tor economic 
FOBSONG ic. ses asnanphenraccrs rss | 4,279 4,123 4,182 4,130 4,118 3,815 4,162 4,163 4,098 3,937 4,235 3,806 3,782 3,872 3,854 
Slack work or business 
CONGHIONS .ccscstenssececnsee os 2,346 2,263 2,310 2,284 2,147 2,001 2,214 2,310 2,277 2,210 2,374 2,159 2,220 2,102 2,037 
Gould only tind part-tme 
WOIK: sun cascuasenrntenonmabnsed 1,663 1,576 1,588 1,580 1,647 1,543 1,622 1,512 1,523 1,475 1,603 1,347 1,298 1,509 1,485 


17,150 | 17,555 | 17,204 17,661 | 17,780} 17,663 | 17,418} 17,519 
' Excludes persons "with a job but not at work" during the survey period for such reasons as vacation, illness, or industrial disputes. 
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6. Selected unemployment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Unemployment rates] 
Annual average 1996 1997 
Selected categories — Se 
1995 1996 | Aug. | Sept.; Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June| July | Aug. 
eae SL 
Characteristic 

Total, all workers 5.6 5.4 5.2 5.2 5.2 5.3 5.3 5.4 5.3 5.2 49 48 5.0 48 49 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 17.3 16.7] 17.0| 160] 163] 168] 165] 17.0] 17.5] 16.4} 154/156] 168] 164] 16.4 
Men, 20 years and over. me 4.8 4.6 4.2 4.5 4.4 44 44 46 4.4 4.4 4.2 3.8 4.2 4.0 41 
Women, 20 years and OVEF........:ccesese4 49 4.8 47 46 47 4.8 49 46 47 47 4.4 45 4.4 4.2 44 
White, total 49 47 45 45 45 4.6 4.6 46 45 45 4.2 4.0 4.2 4.2 4.2 


Both sexes, 16 to 19 years. 
Men, 16 to 19 years..... 
Women, 16 to 19 years... 

Men, 20 years and ovet...... 

Women, 20 years and over.... 


Black, total...... 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years. 
Men, 16 to 19 years..... 
Women, 16 to 19 years 


Men, 20 years and over.. 8.8 9.4 8.3 9.7 9.3 9.2 8.8 9.2 9.0 9.3 8.4 8.4 9.1 8.2 75 
Women, 20 years and over... 8.6 8.7 9.0 8.7 8.9 8.9 9.2 9.2 10.3 9.2 8.4 9.4 9.1 8.3 8.4 
Hispanic origin, total........ccccssseeeeeees 9.3 8.9 8.8 8.3 8.2 8.3 7.7 8.3 8.1 8.6 8.1 7.4 7.6 79 7.2 
Married men, spouse present............. 3.3 3.0 29 3.0 3.0 3.0 3.0 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.7 2.6 27 2.6 2.6 
Married women, spouse present. 3.9 3.6 3.4 3.4 3.5] | 3.6 3.7 3.3 3.4 3.2 3.1 3.2 3.2 3.1 3.0 
Women who maintain families. 8.0 8.2 8.5 8.3 8.5 8.8 8.4 9.1 9.0 9.1 7.5 7.6 8.0 7.4 8.1 
Full-time workers... et 5.5 5.3 5.0 5:1 5A 5.3 5:2 5.2 5.1 5.1 4.8 47 49 47 47 
Part-time workers....... rect 6.0 5.8 5.9 5.6 5.6 5.6 5.8 5.7 6.0 5.7 5.7 §.2 5.3 5.4 5.6 
Industry 
Nonagricultural wage and salary 
5.8 5.5 5.4 5.3 5.3 5.5 5.4 5.4 5.3 5.2 5.0 5.0 5.0 49 5.0 
5.2 5.1 45 5.1 5.8 49 7.6 6.0 4.2 4.0 2.0 3.0 2.3 3.8 5.3 
Construction... 11.5 10.1 9.1 9.3 9.6 10.3 9.4 10.1 9.0 9.6 8.7 8.4 8.5 8.7 9.3 
Manufacturing 4.9 4.8 47 4.4 4.7 4.7 4.8 4.6 45 43 44 4.2 4.1 4.3 4.1 
Durable goods... 4.4 4.5 4.0 4.2 4.4 45 4.7 4.4 4.0 3.6 3.6 3.5 3.5 3.4 3.6 
Nondurable goods. 5.7 5.2 5.8 47 5.1 5.1 5.0 48 5.3 5.2 5.8 5.3 5.0 5.5 49 
Transportation and public utilities. 45 41 41 41 44 3.5 4.0 4.1 43 41 2.8 3.6 2.9 3.4 3.9 
Wholesale and retail trade. 6.5 6.4 6.3 6.2 6.2 6.3 6.2 6.4 6.5 6.3 6.2 6.1 6.5 6.0 6.2 
Finance, insurance, and real estate. 3.3 CAT 2.5 3.0 2.9 2.9 3.1 3.5 3.0 3.2 3.4 3.2 25 3.2 3.0 
Services Fi 5.4 5.4 5.2 5.3 5.0 5.3 5.2 49 5.0 48 4.6 4.6 4.8 43 45 
Government workers... r 2.9 29 2.8 3.0 2.9 2.8 3.0 2.9 29 2.8 2.4 2.4 2.9 2.8 2.6 


Agricultural wage and salary workers 


7. Duration of unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[Numbers in thousands] 


Ce 


Weeks of Annual average 1996 1997 
unemployment 1995 1996 | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. 
= 


Less than 5 weeks... 2,700 2,633 | 2,534) 2,522) 2,556] 2,819] 2,671| 2,801] 2,591} 2,650 


5 to 14 weeks... 2,342 2,287 | 2,199) 2,245) 2,265} 2,252| 2,357) 2,223] 2,382] 2,380) 2,156| 2,022] 2,211) 2,071] 2,134 
15 weeks and ove! 2,363 2,316 | 2,273 | 2,277] 2,294) 2,184) 2,179| 2,155} 2,163| 2,064] 2,092| 2,071| 2,063} 2,157} 2,012 
15 to 26 weeks. 1,085 1,053 | 1,003] 1,040] 1,062} 1,018 976 943} 1,025} 1,001 1,058 | 1,078) 1,045 | 1,082 931 
27 WEEKS AN OVET...........seceseseeoes 1,278 1,262] 1,270] 1,237] 1,232} 1,166) 1,203] 1,212] 1,138] 1,063) 1,034 993 1,018| 1,074} 1,082 
Mean duration, in weeks. 16.6 16.7 17.2 16.9 16.7 16.0 15.8 16.0 16.0 15.3 15.2 15.1 15.1 16.6 15.9 


Median duration, in weeks. 8.3 
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8. Unemployed persons by reason for unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Reason for Annual average 1996 1997 
unemployment 1995 | 1996 | Aug. Sept. | Oct Nov. | Dac. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. 
+~— —+——_— —_—+— + 

Job losers’ «1 _ 3,476 3,370 | 3,095 | 3,236] 3,171] 3,261 | 3,221] 3,245| 3,163] 3,187] 2979] 2902] 3,145] 2,903] 3,064 
On temporary layoff... 1,030 1,021 931 989 957 994 987 953 944) 1,021 976 871 925 877 865 
Not on temporary layoff. 2,446 2,349 | 2,164) 2,247) 2,214] 2,267| 2,234] 2,293] 2,218) 2,167] 2,003] 2,031] 2,220] 2,026] 2,199 
Job leavers... 824 774 775 800 797 825 845 890 787 784 754 801 829 822 915 
Reentrants... 2,525 2,512 | 2,467] 2,441] 2,489] 2,523] 2,556| 2,505] 2,648] 2,535] 2,420] 2,306| 2,359] 2,244] 2,144 
New entrants.. 579 580 552 559 577 586 626 600 647 647 577 574 481 553 544 

Percent of unemployed 
Job losers' 46.9 46.6} 449) 46.0) 45.1 45.3) 444) 448! 43.7| 44.6) 44.3) 44.1 46.2} 44.5} 46.0 
On temporary layoff 13.9 14.1 13.5 14.1 13.6 13.8 13.6 13.2 13.0 14.3 14.5 13.2 13.6 13.4 13.0 
Not on temporary layoff.... 33.0 32.5 31.4 31.9 31.5 31.5 30.8 31.7 30.6 30.3 29.8 30.9 32.6 31.1 33.0 
Job leavers. AA 10.7 11.2 11.4 11.3 11.5 11.7 12.3 10.9 11.0 11.2 12.2 12.2 12.6 13.7 
ee 34.1 34.7; 35.8! 34.7| 35.4] 365.1 35.3) 346} 36.6] 35.4! 36.0} 35.0] 346) 34.4) 32.2 
NeW @Nntrants......sscccsecsseesssecsseeseeees 7.8 8.0 8.0 79 8.2 8.1 8.6 8.3 8.9 9.0 8.6 8.7 Tet 8.5 8.2 
Percent of civilian 
labor force 


' Includes persons who completed temporary jobs. 


9. Unemployment rates by sex and age, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Civilian workers] 


Annual average 1996 1997 
Sex and age 

1995 1996 | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. 
Total, 16 years and over... 5.6 5.4 5.2 5.2 5.2 5.3 5.3 5.4 5.3 5.2 49 48 5.0 48 49 
16 to 24 years. 12.1 12.0 11.7 11.5 tz, 11.9 11.9 12.2 12.0 11.8 11.4 10.9 11.5 10.9 11.3 
16 to 19 years 17.3 16.7 17.0 16.0 16.3 16.8 16.5 17.0 17.5 16.4 15.4 15.6 16.8 16.4 16.4 
16 to 17 years 20.2 18.9 18.9 17.6 18.0 17.0 19.3 17.7 19.7 19.4 18.5 18.4 17.3 17.5 17.7 
18 to 19 years.. 15.3 15.2 15.7 14.7 15.3 17.0 14.7 16.6 15.2 14.6 13.3 13.7 16.3 15.8 15.6 
20 to 24 years 9.1 9.3 8.6 8.9 8.9 9.0 9.1 9.4 8.7 9.0 9.0 8.2 8.4 Let 8.3 
25 years and over. 43 4.2 4.0 4] 4.0 41 44 4.0 4A 4.0 KW 3.7 3.8 3.7 3.7 
25 to 54 years.. 45 4.3 44 4.2 4.2 4.2 4.2 4.2 4.2 44 3.8 3.8 3.9 3.8 3.8 
55 years and over... 3.7 3.4 3.2 3.3 3.2 3.1 3.3 3.4 3.0 3.3 3.0 2.9 3.1 3.0 3.0 
Men, 16 years and over.. 5.6 5.4 5.0 §.2 5.1 6.2 5.1 5.4 5.1 5.2 49 45 5.0 48 48 
16 to 24 years...... 12.5 12.6 12.0 12.1 12.3 12.5 12.3 12.9 12.0 12.2 11.8 10.3 12.1 11.4 12.0 
16 to 19 years... 18.4 18.1 18.2 17.5 18.1 18.4 17.4 18.4 17.9 17.9 17.2 15.2 19.0 17.2 17.8 
16 to 17 years... 21.4 20.8 21.5 19.2 19.6 18.9 20.6 20.4 19.6 21.4] 20.5 17.8 19.9 18.6 17.5 
18 to 19 years 16.5 16.3 16.1 16.2 17.1 19.0 15.4 17.1 15.4 15.7 15.2 13.5 18.2 16.2 18.1 
20 to 24 years... 9.2 9.5 8.4 9.0 8.9 9.2 9.3 9.8 8.6 8.9 8.7 7.5 8.2 8.1 8.7 
25 years and over... 43 41 3.8 4.0 3.8 3.9 3.8 4.0 3.9 3.9 3.7 3.4 3:7. 3.5 3.6 
25 to 54 years... 4.4 4.2 3.9 4.2 4.0 4.0 3.9 41 4.0 3.9 3.8 3.5 3.8 3.6 3.6 
55 years and over... 3.7 3.3 3.2 3.3 3.0 3.1 3.4 3.2 3.3 3.5 3.0 2.8 3.4 3.0 3.0 
Women, 16 years and over... 5.6 5.4 5.4 5.2 5.3 55 5.5 5.3 5.5 5.3 49 5.2 5.0 49 5.0 
16 to 24 years.. 11.6 11.3 11.5 10.9 11.0 11.3 11.4 11.4 11.9 11.3 10.9 11.6 10.8 10.4 10.5 
16 to 19 years 16.1 15.2 15.8 14.4 14.4 15.2 15.5 15.5 16.9 14.9 13.6 16.0 14.4 15.5 15.0 
16 to 17 years 19.2 16.9 16.3 16.0 16.2 15.1 18.1 14.9 19.7 17.1 16.5 19.0 14.4 16.4 17.8 
18 to 19 years. 14.0 14.0 15.2 13.1 13.4 15.0 14.0 16.2 15.0 13.3 11.3 13.8 14.3 15.4 1331 
20 to 24 years... 9.0 9.0 8.9 8.7 8.9 8.9 8.9 8.9 8.8 9.1 9.3 8.9 8.6 7.3 7.8 
25 years and over. 4.4 43 4.2 4.2 4.2 43 45 4A 4.2 4.2 3.8 4.0 3.9 3.9 4.0 
25 to 54 years... 45 4.4 43 4.2 4.4 45 47 4.3 45 43 3.9 4.2 4.0 41 44 
55 years and over. 3.6 3.5 3.0 3.4 3.4 3.0 3.3 2.9 2.6 3.1 3.0 3.0 3.2 3.0 3.0 
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10. Unemployment rates by State, seasonally adjusted 


July une uly june 
State 1996 | 1997 | 1997? | State 1996 | 1997 | 1997° 
Alabama... 5.0 45 4.6 3.9 3.6 
Alaska... 7.8 6.9 5.3 5.0 5.1 
Arizona.. 4 67, 4.4 3.0 2.4 2.4 
Arkansas 5.6 6.2) i 6.5 45 44 
California 7.1 6.3 6.1|| New Hampshire.. ‘4.2 2.9 _ 3.0 
Colorado. 4.3 3.5 3.1|| New Jersey.. a3 6.1 5.5 5.4 
Connecticu' 6.7 5.2 4.8|| New Mexico. 8.5 6.4 6.4 
Delaware 5.2 4.3 4.3|| New York......... 6.3 6.3 6.4 
District of Columbia... 8.6 6.7 7.4|| North Carolina 43 3.7 3.7 
Florida. 5.0 5.0 4.6|| North Dakota. 3.2 2.8 2.6 
ROOr NE sorrcece carp anen sees ses cne esas nehnc nb esenenil 45 44 AB GE... ctieacpattocunneisterten nevene Sonateecnestawe 48 42 42 
Hawaii 6.4 6.2 6.2|| Oklahoma.... 4.0 3.7 3.8 
Idaho.. 5.1 48 - 6.0 5.1 §.3 
Illinois. 5.3 4.4 4.6)| Pennsylvania... §.2 5.4 5.3 
Indiana.. 41 3.3 G21) Rhode ISlANG!. ss.ccsecadherheeneassseoeatansn cas ees 49 5.9 5.5 
3.8 3.0 2.6|| South Carolina.... 61 5.1 4.6 
4.5 3.8 3.9] South Dakota.. 3.2 2.8 2.7 
5.6 5.2 5.3/| Tennessee... 5.1 6.3 5.5 
6.9 6.3 6.3|| Texas.... 5.6 5.4 5.4 
MalAGs. keceszatestsccctsnsninsserestenseOnccereaveanreed 5.2 48 BO URI eisnunnpaacinankcncantaba noe ors askin eataenaetee 3.5 3.1 3.0 
48 47 4.7|| Vermont... 4.6 3.8 3.8 
41 4.0 3.9]| Virginia... 44 43 4.2 
49 4.0 3.8]| Washington 6.5 49 47 
41 3.2 3.1|| West Virginia. 7.2 6.4 67 
Wisconsin 


P = preliminary 


11. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by State, seasonally adjusted 


[In thousands] 
uly lune uly une 
State 1996 | 1997 | 1997° State 1996 | 1997 | 1997° 
Alabama... 1,825.5 1,841.8 1,843.9 2,555.1 2,611.9 2,598.8 
Alaska... ‘ 264.5 265.1 266.2 357.1 364.4 364.3 
Arizona. ) 1,895.8 1,974.7 1,975.7 831.8 848.7 852.1 
Arkansas.. 1,084.0 1,099.1 1,095.1 846.7 898.3 899.0 
California. 12,793.0 | 13,128.5| 13,154.5 || New Hampshire... 566.7 574.4 579.0 
Colorado. 1,897.2 1,938.9 1,937.4 || New Jersey 3,646.0 3,701.0 3,704.4 
Connecticut. 1,588.0 1,613.2 1,621.0 || New Mexico... 695.8 707.8 707.5 
Delaware......... 378.9 388.1 388.1 || New York...... 7,921.7 8,001.4 8,016.7 
District of Columbia... 622.6 614.9 617.7 || North Carolina.. 3,547.9 3,634.0 3,631.7 
6,188.0 6,399.1 6,405.2 || North Dakota. 308.6 318.0 317.1 
3,594.7 3,588.9 3;601:9 ll: OhlOdcansrssccnrecncoosnetake<anccechte  O,COaa 5,357.9 §,351.2 
528.1 528.1 527.3 1,387.8 1,390.5 
493.2 501.2 503.6 1,526.1 1,532.5 
5,692.0 5,752.1 5,754.8 || Pennsylvania....... wf 5,318.4 5,420.4 5,426.1 
INDIANA. cares. sclastitcscccQakatereo, » | 2ORS 2,855.1 2,839.7 || Rhode Island........c.ssssscssesseeseeneeee 439.9 444.3 443.5 
1,377.5 1,407.2 1,404.5 1,678.7 1,706.5 1,706.1 
1,221.3 1,263.4 1,265.7 348.7 352.4 354.8 
1,673.7 1,708.7 1,711.2 2,522.6 2,555.5 2,551.0 
1,810.1 1,839.2 1,837.0 8,243.0 8,447.0 8,461.8 
538.8 548.0 549.5 958.0 994.7 996.2 
2,214.2 2,254.2 2,254.4 || Vermont... 273.7 279.3 279.1 
3,043.9 3,107.3 3,114.2 || Virginia. 3,129.6 3,200.8 3,211.6 
4,328.1 4,406.2 4,398.8 || Washington 2,419.0 2,499.6 2,512.8 
2,436.8 2,487.7 2,487.8 || West Virginia. 696.3 709.9 709.8 
Mississippi... 1,094.6 1,097.7 1,101.0 || Wisconsin 2,603.3 2,651.1 2,646.3 


° = preliminary 


NOTE: Some data in this table may differ from data published elsewhere because of the continual updating of the data base. 
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" 12. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
(in thousands] 


Annual average 1996 1997 

; Industry - — = 
: 1995 1996 Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June | July? | Aug.° 
| 117,191 | 119,523 | 119,983 | 120,019 | 120,248 | 120,450 | 120,659 | 120,909 | 121,162 | 121,344 | 121,671 | 121,834 | 122,056 | 122,421 | 122,470 

97,885 | 100,076 | 100,433 | 100,506 |} 100,759 | 100,956 | 101,145 | 101,380 | 101,615 | 101,799 | 102,092 | 102,269 | 102,417 | 102,694 | 102,671 
24,265 | 24,431 24,468 | 24,439) 24,479] 24,508| 24,540] 24,581 24,653 | 24,670| 24,667) 24,702} 24,714) 24,696 | 24,751 
; 581 574 574 571 570 571 571 574 574 572 573 576 574 573 $71 
: Metal mining. $1 54 54 54 54 54 54 55 54 54 54 54 54 54 54 
{ Oil and gas extraction... 320 317 318 316 315 316 316 317 319 317 319 321 320 320 319 
_ Nonmetallic minerals, 
except fuels 4 105 106 106 108 108 109 109 108 108 108 107 108 108 108 107 
_ Construction.... 5,160 5,400 5,433 5,441 5,467 5,495 §,521 5,542 5,604 5,609 5,599 5,628 5,622 5,622 5,632 
i General building contractors. 1,207 1,254 1,261 1,259 1,265 1,272 1,281 1,287 1,298 1,298 1,297 1,300 1,302 1,307 1,307 
\ Heavy construction, except 
4 SE Co ae) Le aa 752 770 774 771 771 773 772 774 791 777 767 777 766 760 763 
i ' Special trades contractors......... 3,201 3,377 3,398 3,411 3,431 3,450 3,468 3,481 3,515 3,534 3,535 3,551 3,554 3,555 3,562 
| Manufacturing............cscesererssed 18,524 | 18,457) 18,461 18,427 | 18,442 | 18,442) 18,448 | 18,465] 18,475] 18,489} 18,495) 18,498| 18,518! 18,501 18,548 
j Production workers............., 12,826 | 12,749] 12,749 12,723] 12,731 12,737 | 12,743) 12,758} 12,762| 12,771 12,774 | 12,790} 12,791 12,781 12,811 
| Durable goods wf 10,683} 10,766} 10,788 | 10,771] 10,780} 10,791} 10,803] 10,821] 10,836] 10,848] 10,856] 10,864] 10,891] 10,901] 10,951 
4 Production workers.............. 7,317 7,370 7,389 7,372 7,379 7,390 7,398 TAI7 7,427 7,437 7,440 7,454 7,466 7,475 7,521 
| Lumber and wood products..... 769 780 783 782 785 787 788 789 793 797 799 800 797 797 798 
| Furniture and fixtures.............. J 510 504 502 503 503 504 505 506 507 507 506 508 508 509 505 
a 
540 541 540 541 542 541 543 543 543 542 541 540 538 $41 540 
| Primary metal industries.......... 712 711 712 711 707 708 707 708 708 709 710 708 709 708 717 
Fabricated metal products....... 1,437 1,448 1,451 1,452 1,455 1,457 1,458 1,460 1,462 1,463 1,468 1,468 1,470 1,466 1,470 

Industrial machinery and 
if CQUIPMENT.........eeeeeeeeeeeeereeed 2,067 2,112 2,114 2,108 2,115 2,115 2,119 2,126 2,132 2,136 2,142 2,146 2,152 2,153 2,165 
| Computer and office 
| equipment... 352 363 364 364 364 365 366 367 370 372 375 378 379 381 385 
{ Electronic and other electrical 
| OQUIPMENK.......2ceceesereeseneareees 1,625 1,651 1,654 1,652 1,650 1,649 1,647 1,645 1,645 1,645 1,643 1,644 1,651 1,659 1,665 
j Electronic components and 
} ACCESSOFIES.........0.0.eseeeseeeeee 581 610 612 610 609 609 609 610 612 614 618 622 628 633 639 
| Transportation equipment....... La ir asye) 1,781 1,791 1,783 1,783 1,790 1,793. 1,802 1,804 1,810 1,804 1,809 1,824 1,822 1,849 
Motor vehicles and 
t equipment... 971 963 968 965 959 960 961 966 964 969 957 960 967 962 978 
i Aircraft and parts... 451 460 459 461 470 475 479 483 487 491 495 498 505 510 514 
Instruments and related 
843 854 855 854 855 854 856 854 854 853 855 854 856 857 855 


} 
i 
| Miscellaneous manufacturing 


WAGONS... settee sckeceoensceen 390 387 386 385 385 386 387 388 388 386 388 387 386 389 387 
Nondurable goods. igi 7,841 7,691 7,673 7,656 7,662 7,651 7,645 7,644 7,639 7,641 7,639 7,634 7,627 7,600 7,597 
Production workers.. 5,508 5,379 5,360 5,351 §,352 5,347 5,345 5,341 5,335 5,334 5,334 5,336 §,325 5,306 5,290 
Food and kindred products...... 1,692 1,693 1,685 1,682 1,684 1,688 1,689 1,695 1,694 1,698 1,699 1,693 1,692 1,683 1,681 
Tobacco products........ 4 42 41 40 41 42 42 42 41 42 42 41 41 4 41 39 
Textile mill products. 663 624 621 618 620 616 615 615 612 612 609 609 607 607 604 
Apparel and other textile 
PDERICHB so -caansecassercrorceosenvesed 936 864 857 853 849 844 840 835 831 827 822 818 806 810 806 
Paper and allied products........ 693 681 678 678 679 679 678 678 678 677 677 677 675 674 675 
Printing and publishing............ 1,546 1,538 1,537 1,536 1,539 1,535 1,534 1,534 1,534 1,535 1,541 1,546 1,550 1,549 1,548 
Chemicals and allied products] 1,038 1,032 1,032 1,029 1,029 1,028 1,028 1,028 1,028 1,028 1,029 1,030 1,027 1,023 1,025 
Petroleum and coal products... 145 142 142 141 141 141 140 139 139 140 140 139 138 138 138 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
plastics products... 2 980 981 986 984 985 985 985 985 987 988 988 988 989 985 991 
Leather and leather products... 106 96 95 94 94 93 94 94 94 94 93 93 92 90 90 
SERVICE-PRODUCING................. 92,925] 95,092} 95,515] 95,580] 95,769] 95,942] 96,119} 96,328] 96,509} 96,674} 97,004| 97,132 | 97,342 | 97,725] 97,719 
Transportation and public 
BURIED Desscnxsxnssnvexccexacssesarseneder 6,132 6,261 6,299 6,290 6,293 6,303 6,288 6,351 6,376 6,405 6,421 6,431 6,434 6,453 6,293 
Transportation.......ccccccececeeseeee 3,904 4,038 4,075 4,066 4,072 4,078 4,065 4,121 4,142 4,164 4,179 4,187 4,193 4,210 4,057 
Railroad transportation... 238 231 230 230 230 229 228 228 227 226 225 226 230 229 226 
Local and interurban f 
Passenger transit... 419 439 448 444 445 447 449 452 453 455 460 458 457 463 460 
Trucking and warehousing. 1,587 1,641 1,656 1,651 1,648 1,649 1,642 1,656 1,664 1,671 1,676 1,687 1,686 1,693 1,705 
Water transportation... 175 173 174 173 173 173 173 175 175 175 177 176 178 178 181 
Transportation by air... 1,068 1,122 1,134 1,134 1,140 1,142 1,133 1,168 1,178 1,191 1,192 1,192 1,192 1,196 1,032 
Pipelines, except natural gas... 15 15 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 
Transportation services.......... 401 417 419 420 422 424 426 428 431 432 435 434 436 437 439 
Communications and public 
utilities... 2,229 2,223 2,224 2,224 2,221 2,225 2,223 2,230 2,234 2,24 2,242 2,244 2,241 2,243 2,236 


Communications.. 
Electric, gas, and sanitary 


880 879 878 878 876 876 876 877 873 872 869 869 865 
6,497 6,513 6,538 6,549 6,559 6,570 6,593 6,611 6,622 6,630 6,634 6,664 6,672 
21,692 | 21,718| 21,791 | 21,847] 21,912) 21,917] 21,922 | 21,945) 22,029) 22,026) 22,079} 22,105} 22,181 


896 901 905 909 914 914 918 922 931 932 928 930 930 
2,737 2,739 2,756 2,761 2,769 2,757 2,752 2,783 2,799 2,787 2,798 2,805 2,820 
2,401 2,403 2,416 2,418 2,425 2,420 2,416 2,452 2,446 2,452 2,450 2,461 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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12. Continued—Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[In thousands] 


Labor Force Data 


ee kv vwOwOOoOOOOLDLDDD ee 


Annual average 1996 1997 
Industry 7 
1995 1996 | Aug Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May 
1 ues as me a | ess 
FOOd'StOreSs:-ecscssscsessrccecacbeaess 3,366 3,435 3,445 3,445 3,458 3,467 3,468 3,474 3,477 3,478 3,480 3,482 
Automotive dealers and 

SEMVICE StatiONS..........secerererenes 2,190 2,270 2,284 2,289 2,295 2,300 2,304 2,307 2,311 2,315 2,319 2,316 

New and used car dealers....... 996 1,032 1,038 1,040 1,043 1,045 1,048 1,051 1,053 1,055 1,055 1,054 
Apparel and accessory stores... 1,125 1,101 1,101 1,101 1,107 1,107 1,106 1,107 ° 1,103 1,104 1,105 1,099 
Furniture and home furnishings ; 

GLOFOS Pv crresesssustons stmyerecncreosreet 946 985 994 998 1,003 1,010 1,021 1,020 1,022 1,025 1,026 1,032 
Eating and drinking places........ 7,354 7,499 7,510 7,509 7,516 7,530 7,551 7,552 7,556 7,525 7,571 7,572 
Miscellaneous retail 

establishments. ..............-000+ 2,658 2,717 2,725 2,736 2,751 2,763 2,779 2,786 2,783 2,793 2,798 2,806 

Finance, insurance, and 
real estate... 6,806 6,899 6,917 6,925 6,941 6,949 6,962 6,971 6,980 6,992 7,019 7,029 
Finance...... 3,231 3,301 3,313 3,317 3,330 3,334 3,343 3,351 3,355 3,366 3,381 3,389 
Depository institutions 2,025 2,024 2,022 2,023 2,028 2,029 2,030 2,032 2,034 2,037 2,041 2,043 
Commercial banks... 1,466 1,466 1,466 1,468 1,472 1,473 1,475 1,478 1,479 1,482 1,486 1,488 

Savings institutions..... ‘ 276 263 262 259 259 257 256 255 255 254 253 253 

Nondepository institutions.......) 463 516 523 525 528 530 532 533 530 534 539 542 

Security and commodity 

brokerssixtiviiccsmsaeteescpies 525 551 557 558 562 564 568 572 576 579 583 586 

Holding and other investment 

Offices........ 217 210 211 211 212 211 213 214 215 216 218 218 
Insurance... 2,225 2,217 2,217 2,220 2,219 2,220 2,221 2,218 2,219 2,217 2,221 2,222 

Insurance carriers tole 11,629) 1,510 1,510 1,510 1,508 1,507 1,507 1,505 1,503 1,500 1,502 1,503 

Insurance agents, brokers, 

and service... 696 707 707 710 711 713 714 713 716 717 719 719 
Real estate 1,351 1,381 1,387 1,388 1,392 1,395 1,398 1,402 1,406 1,409 1,417 1,418 
34,377 | 34,560 | 34,621 | 34,717] 34,800 | 34,884] 34,990] 35,091) 35,176/ 35,334| 35,451 

Agricultural services... be 582 625 631 630 635 639 638 647 649 648 664 669 
Hotels and other lodging plac: 1,668 1,716 1,718 1,722 1,726 1,731 1,738 1,743 1,746 1,746 1,756 1,752 
Personal services.... shee 1,163 1,184 1,187 1,189 1,193 1,194 1,194 1,195 1,197 1,196 1,193 1,189 
Business services rd O;8ihe, 7,254 7,330 7,354 7,879 7,398 7,437 7,476 7,521 7,577 7,594 7,618 
Services to buildings..............., 882 897 898 898 899 896 895 893 897 896 902 903 
Personnel supply services. 2,476 2,646 2,699 2,706 2,711 2,706 2,721 2,743 2,758 2,787 2,752 2,744 
Help supply services.. 2,189 2,341 2,392 2,398 2,398 2,391 2,406 2,427 2,432 2,457 2,419 2,409 

Computer and data 

processing ServiceS............. 1,090 1,208 1,218 1,226 1,236 1,246 1,256 1,268 1,278 1,291 1,306 1,322 
Auto repair services 

AN PaLKiNG.......sseeessreseeereseees 1,020 1,084 1,094 1,097 1,104 1,107 1,112 1,117 1,123 1,126 1,132 1,136 
Miscellaneous repair services... 359 375 376 377 376 380 380 380 379 380 382 384 
Motion pictures... 488 522 526 530 529 528 530 530 532 529 528 532 
Amusement and recreation 

BONVICGS sanwearcssosssunsanssvecxcecessy 1,417 1,466 1,474 1,471 1,478 1,481 1,483 1,490 1,495 1,494 1,503 1,542 
Health Services.........sssssseseseseseee 9,230 9,469 9,493 9,514 9,532 9,552 9,567 9,586 9,600 9,612 9,644 9,673 

Offices and clinics of medical 

CHOCHONS sreccynreversnat-casestenenesctasta 1,609 1,679 1,687 1,691 1,695 1,700 1,703 1,713 1,720 1,721 1,728 1,740 

Nursing and personal care 

HECHT OS teens ireceoeczcten din ce eaxceest 1,691 1,732 1,737 1,739 1,742 1,745 1,747 1,750 1,751 1,753 1,760 1,764 

FIOGIILAIS onictn cvcenesteccrsnabvavecstins 3,772 3,814 3,813 3,823 3,829 3,834 3,839 3,841 3,846 3,852 3,857 3,864 

Home health care services...... 629 665 667 668 670 674 673 677 676 678 684 682 
Legal SErviCeS........ccceseseseseses 4 921 930 933 933 936 939 940 942 943 946 951 952 
Educational services.. 1,965 2,020 2,031 2,022 2,035 2,041 2,040 2,042 2,046 2,047 2,062 2,062 
Social services........... 2,336 2,403 2,415 2,421 2,422 2,425 2,426 2,432 2,438 2,445 2,458 2,466 

Child day care services 563 569 572 573 576 576 575 578 579 580 581 587 

Residential care 643 672 677 678 679 681 683 684 686 690 694 695 
Museums and botanical and 

Zoological gardeNs..........+-.004 80 85 85 85 86 86 87 87 87 87 87 88 
Membership organizations........| 2,146 2,185 2,191 2,188 2,189 2,190 2,191 2,192 2,192 2,193 2,199 2,201 
Engineering and management 

2,731 2,846 2,860 2,872 2,882 2,894 2,906 2,916 2,927 2,934 2,965 2,971 
815 839 841 845 848 852 854 857 862 866 869 869 

Management and public 
relations 805 873 879 886 892 904 911 913 919 923 936 941 
Government... 19,305 | 19,447) 19,550] 19,513} 19,489] 19,494) 19,514] 19,529] 19,547| 19,545| 19,579| 19,565 
2,822 2,757 2,743 2,740 2,732 2,732 2,728 2,723 2,716 2,709 2,708 2,703 
Service... 1,978 1,901 1,889 1,884 1,879 1,874 1,870 1,862 1,861 1,856 1,856 1,851 
4,635 4,624 4,637 4,640 4,618 4,620 4,621 4,621 4,624 4,622 4,635 4,636 
1,919 1,924 1,937 1,941 1,922 1,925 1,927 1,928 1,931 1,929 1,938 1,943 
2,715 2,700 2,700 2,699 2,696 2,695 2,694 2,693 2,693 2,693 2,697 2,693 
11,849 | 12,066 | 12,170} 12,133] 12,1389 | 12,142] 12,165} 12,185 | 12,207) 12,214] 12,236] 12,226 
Education... 6,606 6,748 6,837 6,796 6,797 6,807 6,815 6,831 6,849 6,853 6,858 6,850 
Other local government........... 5,243 5,318 §,333 5,337 5,342 5,335 5,350 5,354 5,358 5,361 5,378 5,376 


' Includes other industries not shown separately. 


* = preliminary. 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data” for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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13. Average weekly hours of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, monthly 
data seasonally adjusted 


Annual average 1996 1997 
Industry ire 
1995 1996 | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July’ | Aug.” 
I ate 
PRIVATE SECTOR:..:2.5.ccsecc-cceescancea- 34.5 34.4] 345] 347] 344] 345] 347] 344] 348] 348] 345] 345) 346] 345] 347 
GOODS-PRODUCING.............s0sseeeereeed 41.0 Ate |! Atti) 84d AVA. Att ARS 44a) 41.21 41.4))) 44:4)| 41:4) 41.4) 412) “41.2 
MINING..............00008 | 44.7 45.3| 45.2] 45.3] 45.4] 453] 45.7] 447] 458] 459] 45.3) 46.0) 45.4) 45.3] 449 
MANUFACTURING 41.6 416] 41.7] 41.7| 41.7) 41.7] 42.0] 418] 419] 421] 421] 420] 418] 418] 41.9 
Overtime hours 4.4 45 45 45 4.5 46 47 47 47 49 4.9 4.8 4.6 47 4.8 
Durable goods. = 42.4 42.4| 425] 425| 424] 425) 427] 425] 427] 429] 48.0] 428] 426] 426| 42.7 
Overtime houtrs...... | 4.7 48 4.8 4.8 47 48 49 5.0 5.0 Se 5.3 5.2 5.0 5.0 5.1 


Lumber and wood products. 
Furniture and fixtures............. 
Stone, clay, and glass products 


Primary metal industries...............4 44.0 44.2 44.3 44.4 44.4 44.3 44.6 44.4 44.6 44.8 45.1 44.8 44.7 44.4 45.1 
Blast furnaces and basic steel 
products.... 44.4 445| 443) 443] 446) 446) 446| 447] 446) 448) 452] 447] 445| 444] 45.3 
Fabricated metal products... 42.4 42.4) 424) 424] 423) 42.3) 424] 424] 425] 426) 429] 426] 424| 425] 423 
Industrial machinery and equipment... 43.4 43.1 43.0} 43.1 43.0} 43.1 43.3/ 43.2) 43.4) 43.5 43.9 43.6| 43.3/ 43.4) 43.5 
Electronic and other electrical 
equipment. 41.6 41.5 41.6 41.6 41.5 41.5 41.8 41.3 41.9 42.1 42.3 42.0 42.0 42.1 41.9 


Transportation equipment.. 
Motor vehicles and equipment........... ‘ A “ “ 5 i : i A i ‘ 
Instruments and related products......... 41.4 41.7 41.8 41.8 41.8 41.9 42.0 41.6 42.1 42.0 41.9 41.9 41.8 41.6 42.2 


Miscellaneous manufacturing............... il 39.9 39:7 | 39.7/ 39.9+ 39.8) 39.9| 40.4] 39.9 405} 40.2| 40.5] 403 40.1 40.4} 40.1 
Nondurabie goods. 40.5 40.5} 40.6) 40.7 40.6) 40.7/ 40.9} 40.7) 408] 409} 409) 408] 406) 40.7 40.7 


Overtime hours.. 
Food and kindred products 
Textile mill products..........0+ 

Apparel and other textile products........] 
Paper and allied products............:00+ 43.1 43.3/ 43.4) 43.5) 434) 4.6] 43.7 43.7 4.7| 48) 439|) 438) 434/ 435] 434 


Printing and publishing 
Chemicals and allied products.. 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
plastics products. 
Leather and leather products.... 


SERVICE-PRODUCING...............2.::scccseend 32.7 32.7 | 32.7 | 32.9) 32.6'} 327) 33.0) 327] 330) 33.0) 32.7) 327] 329] 327) 329 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBLIC UTILITIES.............0..:cseeeeneee0d 39.4 39.6) 39.7] 39.8) 396; 39.8; 399) 395] 39.7| 398) 39.3) 395] 39.6) 39.1 40.0 
WHOLESALE TRADE ..............0:c00200000e | 38.3 38.3) 383] 384) 382] 383] 385] 382] 386] 386) 384); 384/ 386) 384) 38.4 
RETAIL TRADE.............-220+ Ge ote SS : 28.8 28.8 | 28.8), 289] 288) 289, 29.0| 288) 29.1 29.1 28.9} 289) 289| 288) 29.2 


P = preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


14. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, 


seasonally adjusted 
Annual average 1996 . 1997 
Industry 
1995 | 1996 | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May June | July? Aug.” 
PRIVATE SECTOR (in current dollars)... $ 11.43 | $ 11.81 | $11.86 | $11.91 | $11.91 | $11.98 | $12.03 | $12.05 | $12.10 | $12.14 | $12.14 | $12.19 | $12.23 | $12.24 | $12.29 
Goods-producing..........sssesesseeeeeees | 13.04] 13.47] 13.54] 13.57] 13.57] 13.62] 13.69] 13.73] 13.76] 13.79] 13.80] 13.85) 13.86] 13.86] 13.95 
Mining... 15.30] 15.61] 15.65] 15.70) 15.67| 15.77] 15.88] 15.98) 15.96] 15.94] 15.96] 16.05] 16.12] 16.09} 16.10 


Construction. 
Manufacturing. 
Excluding overtime... 


15.09 15.46 | 15.52] 15.59] 15.58] 15.58] 15.69] 15.73] 15.79| 15.80] 15.86] 15.91) 15.95] 15.95] 16.03 
12.37 12.78 | 12.85] 12.87] 12.87] 12.93] 12.99) 13.02 13.03] 13.07 | 13.07} 13.11] 13.12} 13.12 | 13.22 
11.74 12.12] 12.19] 12.20] 12.21] 12.26| 12.29] 12.34] 12.35] 12.37] 12.38] 12.38] 12.42] 12.41] 12.50 


Service-producing..............sseeeeeeee| 10.88 11.25] 11.29] 11.85} 11.85] 11.43] 11.47] 11.49] 11.54] 11.59] 11.58] 11.63] 11.69} 11.70) 11.74 
Transportation and public utilities....... J 14.13 14.44| 1450| 14.51] 1443] 1453| 1456] 14.74] 14.64) 14.73] 14.76] 14.80) 14.85] 14.95] 14.95 


Wholesale trade. 12.87 | 12.91| 13.03) 12.93] 13.08] 13.17] 13.12] 13.23] 13.30] 13.27] 13.33] 13.42] 13.37] 13.52 

Retail trade . 7.99 8.01 8.04 8.10 8.13 8.16 8.19 8.21 8.25 8.26 8.28 8.30 8.31 8.35 

Finance, insurance, and real estate... 12.32 12.79 | 12.84] 12.91] 12.86] 12.98] 13.00] 1295] 13.08] 13.12] 13.00] 13.18] 13.29] 13.26] 13.38 

QIVICOS rca eceanscsudsdviassnenpaarccasnssisansvonine 11.39 11.79 | 11.83] 11.89] 11.91] 11.99] 12.04] 12.05} 1212] 12.16) 12.16) 12.20] 12.26) 12.26) 12.32 
PRIVATE SECTOR (in constant (1982) 


7.42 


dollars)... se! 4 7.43 
+ Data not available. 

* = preliminary. 

NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


7.44 7.45 7.49 
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15. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 
Annual average 1996 1997 


Industry 
1995 1996 | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. ki Mar. | Apr. 
PRIVATE SECTOR...........-scssseseeeeseeees $ 11.43 | $ 11.81 | $11.76 | $11.95 | $11.95 | $12.00 | $12.06 | $12.11 | $12.14 | $12.17 | $12.17 | $12.17 | $12.17 | $12.15 | $12.19 
MINING jatesentseissetessaccccrattane'scsyoccctarearss 15.30 15.61 | 15.51] 15.73] 15.54] 15.67] 15.95] 16.18] 16.06] 15.98] 16.05] 15.98] 16.11] 16.02] 15.97 
CONSTRUCTION........2022cessescsssessssesnseees 15.09| 15.46| 15.57] 15.75| 15.75| 15.62] 15.66| 15.73] 15.69] 15.67 | 15.75] 15.83] 15.88) 15.99] 16.09 
MANUFACTURING..........-.00sesseeeeeeeed 12.37 12.78 | 12.79 | 12.90| 12.83 | 12.93 | 13.07} 13.04] 13.02] 13.08} 13.09] 13.09] 13.10} 13.12] 13.17 
Durable goodS.............sssssess0e .| 12.94] 13.34] 13.39] 1352] 13.42] 13.49] 13.64] 13.62] 13.58] 13.64] 13.64] 13.64] 13.66] 13.63] 13.73 
Lumber and wood products. 10.12| 10.44] 10.54] 10.57] 10.56] 10.57] 10.61] 10.58] 10.60] 10.60] 10.64] 10.71] 10.77| 10.83] 10.84 


Furniture and fixtures 9.82 10.15 | 10.19} 10.27} 10.28} 10.28) 10.43} 10.38; 10.34] 10.43) 10.42} 10.47/| 10.51] 1053} 10.82 


Stone, clay, and glass products.......... 12.41 12.82 | 12.92] 12.99] 12.91] 1296) 12.93| 12.99} 13.05] 13.03] 13.06) 13.12} 13.13 | 13.21] 13.20 

Primary metal industries..............+0+ 14.62 14.97 | 15.02} 15.18] 15.09) 15.18} 15.15} 15.12] 15.09) 15.16) 15.15} 15.09} 15.16} 15.30] 15.26 
Blast furnaces and basic steel 

products. 17.33 17.79 | 17.83| 18.10] 17.94] 18.05] 17.92] 17.71] 17.73| 17.86) 17.88| 17.84| 17.99} 18.08} 18.01 


Fabricated metal products 12.13 12.52 | 12.54] 12.67] 12.55] 12.62) 12.79) 12.75| 12.75 | 12.78) 12.80] 12.78) 12.77] 12.68} 12.80 


Industrial machinery and equipment..., 13.24 13.59 | 13.63} 13.77| 13.70] 13.80] 13.97} 13.91] 13.88) 13.93) 13.94] 13.92} 13.95} 14.01] 14.02 
Electronic and other electrical 
equipment. 
Transportation equipment... 
Motor vehicles and equipment. e 
Instruments and related products....... 


11.69 12.18 | 12.28} 12.35] 12.33] 12.36) 1254] 12.46] 12.42) 12.49) 12.55} 12.56] 12.59 | 12.70} 12.71 
16.74 17.20} 17.28) 17.45) 17.25} 17.35] 17.57) 17.46) 17.40} 17.51] 17.48| 17.47] 17.45| 17.26| 17.51 
17.34 17.75 | 17.80] 18.04} 17.73} 17.85} 1812] 18.02] 17.88} 18.01 | 18.01) 17.97] 17.92] 17.60} 17.97 
12.71 13.14] 13.18 | 13.31] 13.27] 13.34) 13.39] 13.38] 13.39] 13.47] 13.47/ 13.52] 13.55] 13.55] 13.53 


Miscellaneous manufacturing............. 10.05 10.38 | 10.48| 10.47] 10.52] 10.59} 10.59] 10.59] 10.56; 10.56] 10.53) 10.52] 10.50) 10.52} 10.59 
Nondurable goods...............00sssssse0 11.58 11.97] 11.95] 12.01} 12.00] 12.12) 12.24) 12.20} 12.19] 12.25] 12.27) 12.27] 12.27] 12.38] 12.35 
Food and kindred products..........-:+++ 10.93 11.20) 11.16} 11.19] 11.16) 11.38) 11.46] 11.41] 11.32] 11.40] 11.45] 11.48] 11.45] 11.53] 11.51 
Tobacco products 19.41 19.34 | 20.27] 18.37] 17.73] 18.60} 18.67] 1856] 18.52] 19.40] 20.32] 20.76) 21.10| 21.08) 20.54 
Textile mill products.. FE 9.41 9.69 9.72 9.78 9.73 9.77 9.92 9.93 9.89 9.92 9.94 9.94 9.97 | 10.02 | 10.03 
Apparel and other textile products...... 7.64 7.96 7.94 8.00 8.03 8.01 8.15 8.12 8.19 8.24 8.21 8.23 8.25 8.21 8.24 
Paper and allied products..........:00+ 14.23 14.67 | 1469] 14.74| 14.74] 14.86] 1495} 1484] 14.78) 1493] 15.00} 14.98| 14.99] 15.18] 15.17 


Printing and publishing 
Chemicals and allied products 


12.33 12.65 | 12.70) 12.82] 12.81] 12.83| 12.90] 12.86} 12.90] 13.01] 12.99] 12.93] 12.90] 13.02] 13.09 
15.62 16.17 | 16.22] 16.25] 16.28] 16.38] 16.45] 16.37] 16.49] 16.42) 16.42] 16.47| 16.54] 16.60} 16.56 


Petroleum and coal products.............. 19.36 19.32 | 18.98} 19.35} 19.35] 19.61] 20.26] 20.13 | 20.42} 20.51| 19.97] 19.98| 19.94] 20.03] 19.75 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
plastics products.... 10.91 11.24} 11.23] 11.31] 11.28) 11.33) 11.51] 11.49} 11.45] 11.50] 1153] 11.50] 11.53] 11.58} 11.60 
Leather and leather products... 8.17 8.56 8.62 8.69 8.71 8.73 8.83 8.83 8.91 8.86 8.87 8.89 8.91 8.74 8.88 
TRANSPORTATION AND | 
PUBLIC UTILITIES. ........ cccssecccocscssseened 14.13 14.44] 14.48] 14.57] 14.49| 14.57] 1460] 14.71] 14.66] 14.70) 14.77| 14.72] 14.78] 14.95} 14.94 
WHOLESALE TRADE............ssecesessosereee 12.43 12.87 | 12.85} 13.03] 12.94) 13.06] 13.20] 13.18] 13.26] 13.28] 13.33] 13.32] 13.36] 13.36] 13.45 
RETAIL TRADE. .......0-.0osccsscncevensscvsrsseres 7.69 7.99 7.95 8.06 8.12 8.13 8.16 8.24 8.24 8.27 8.28 8.27 8.27 8.26 8.28 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, 
AND REAL ESTATE.. 12.32 12.79 | 12.71} 12.89] 12.87 | 12.97] 13.02] 12.99] 13.15] 13.20] 13.09) 13.18 | 13.23 | 13.14] 13.24 


SERVICES tesa carnexenstioes cnsseccsusssaastoroentecee 


° = preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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16. Average weekly eamings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 
Annual average 1996 


Industry Lead 
1995 | 1996 lame Sept. | Oct. Nov. | Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May | June | July? | Aug? 


PRIVATE SECTOR 
Current dollars 


$ 406.26 | $409.25 | $417.06 | $412.28 | $414.00 | $420.89 | $410.53 | $418.83 | $421.08 | $418.65 | $419.87 | $424.73 | $422.82 | $426.65 
Seasonally adjusted... 


—| 409.17] 413.28] 409.70} 413.31] 417.44] 414.52] 421.08} 422.47| 41883] 420.56] 423.16| 422.28| 426.46 
255.51 | 256.74} 260.50} 256.87 | 257.30 | 261.58 | 254.51 | 258.86] 259.93 | 258.11] 258.86] 261.53] 260.20] 262.07 


MCS inch akaSiscnsebenstenceiesonsnesas i 707.13 | 702.60] 722.01} 713.29) 712.99} 733.70} 715.16] 732.34] 730.29] 723.86] 731.88| 737.84) 722.50] 718.65 
CONSTRUCTION. 602.94 | 621.24] 625.28] 628.43} 606.06 | 604.48] 572.57) 588.38) 601.73| 609.53) 628.45| 627.26| 641.20] 638.77 
MANUFACTURING 
Current dollars............eececseeseeeed §14.59 | 531.65] 534.62 | 545.67| 537.58 | 544.35 | 559.40] 541.16} 541.63} 549.36) 547.16) 548.47] 550.20] 541.86| 553.14 
Constant (1982) dollars.............J 332.85 | 334.37 | 335.40 | 340.83] 334.94] 338.32) 347.67| 335.50} 334.75} 339.11| 337.34] 338.14] 338.79 | 333.45 | --339.77 
Duirable Qood,............scscssecerneees 548.66 | 565.62 | 569.08) 582.71} 573.03 | 578.72| 594.70} 576.13} 577.15| 585.16] 582.43| 583.79] 584.65] 571.10| 587.64 
Lumber and wood products... 410.87 | 425.95 | 436.36 | 439.71] 437.18| 433.37| 437.13] 418.97] 426.12] 431.42 | 438.37| 442.32] 446.96| 441.86] 448.78 
Furniture and fixtures................ 388.87 | 399.91] 408.62| 414.91] 414.28] 416.34] 433.89] 407.93] 403.26] 416.16| 411.59] 416.71| 419.35] 41488 | 441.46 
Stone, Clay, and glass 
POMUGtS bios eae sepcksctiecseceecce 533.63 | 555.11} 568.48] 575.46| 568.04 | 563.76) 557.28] 531.29} 548.10 | 553.78 | 560.27) 573.34| 572.47| 571.99} 578.16 
Primary metal industries............ 643.28 | 661.67) 662.38] 680.06] 670.00} 675.51] 686.30! 672.84) 673.01) 679.17 | 677.21] 674.52) 679.17 | 671.67 | 683.65 
Blast furnaces and basic 
steel products.........-.-..-e-00+ k 791.66 | 784.52 | 807.26/ 796.54] 814.06 | 808.19| 791.64| 787.21| 798.34] 802.81] 797.45] 802.35 | 802.75] 808.65 


Fabricated metal products........ 
Industrial macninery ana 


EQUIPMENK..........--ceeeeeseeeeeeeseee x 585.73 | 582.00) 596.24} 587.73) 597.54] 620.27| 602.30} 603.78) 610.13] 607.78} 605.52} 605.43| 599.63) 605.66 
Electronic and other electrical 


530.85 | 534.20] 546.08} 535.89] 542.66) 557.64| 536.78 | 539.33] 543.15] 542.72| 543.15] 544.00] 528.76] 544.00 


equipment....... ..| 486.30] 505.47) 51085] 518.70] 514.16] 520.36] 537.97] 513.35] 519.16] 527.08] 524.59] 523.75| 528.78] 524.51| 5392.55 
Transportation equipment......... 733.21 | 756.80| 765.50| 787.00] 762.45] 772.08) 801.19| 778.72] 770.82] 787.95] 781.36| 780.91] 778.27| 730.10] 775.69 
Motor venicies ana 
EQUIDMENE......se.sssesessseesse eee 778.57 | 769.98| 809.90| 833.45| 979.85] 806.82] 842.58] 819.91) 804.60| 824.86] 817.65| 817.64] 811.78] 739.20) 806.85 
instruments and related 
Products: wen shoei. s.: 526.19 | 547.94| 548.29] 559.02] 553.36] 562.95] 575.77] 557.95| 562.38| 568.43| 561.70| 563.78| 567.75| 556.91| 568.26 
Miscellaneous manufacturing... 401.00] 412.09] 412.73] 423.39] 420.89] 427.11] 435.25) 419.36| 423.46] 425.57] 423.31] 420.80) 421.05] 415.54| 425.72 
Nondurable godS...ssssssssssssseses 468.99| 484.79| 488.76] 496.01| 490.80] 499.34] 509.18] 494.10) 492.48| 498.58] 496.94] 498.16] 499.39] 500.15| 506.35 
Food and kindred products.......| 449.22 | 459.20) 463.14] 472.22] 465.37] 475.68] 481.32| 464.39| 460.72| 463.98) 462.58| 471.83] 467.16] 475.04] 479.97 
Tobacco products.......ssssssssese 768.64| 773.60] 810.80] 771.54| 730.48) 766.32) 782.27| 727.55| 724.13| 758.54] 780.29] 803.41| 827.12] 737.80] 784.63 
Textile mill products...............- 383.93 | 393.41] 401.44] 404.89| 399.90] 407.41] 416.64] 407.13] 398.57] 408.70] 410.52] 409.53] 415.75] 406.81] 418.25 
Apparel and otner textile 
eo ee : 294.52 | 299.34] 300.80] 301.93| 301.98] 308.89| 299.63) 302.21] 309.00] 305.41] 306.16] 311.85] 300.49] 309.00 


Paper and allied products. 4 635.21 | 637.55} 648.56| 642.66| 655.33} 665.28) 649.99] 639.97) 649.46) 651.00| 650.13] 650.57} 657.29} 658.38 


Printing and publishing A 483.23 | 490.22 | 497.42| 491.90| 496.52] 503.10| 486.11) 491.49 | 503.49) 497.52| 492.63] 490.20) 496.06) 505.27 
Chemicals and allied products..| 674.78 | 698.54] 695.84) 703.63) 703.30] 715.81} 730.38| 705.55} 710.72) 709.34] 706.06} 709.86 | 712.87 | 708.82 | 713.74 
Petroleum and coal products....| 846.03 | 842.35 | 833.22] 855.27] 843.66| 862.84] 889.41] 905.85| 886.23| 881.93] 846.73] 847.15 | 855.43) 857.28 | 845.30 
Rubber and miscellaneous ies 

Plastics products..............0 452.77 466.46 | 467.17 476.15 | 469.25 | 471.33 490.33 | 475.69} 475.18| 480.70} 480.80) 479.55| 480.80| 474.78 483.72 
Leather and leather products....| 310.46] 326.14] 335.32] 340.65] 339.69] 343.09) 347.02] 332.89] 336.80] 341.11 | 337.95] 339.60 | 345.71 | 329.50] 343.66 


TRANSPORTATION AND 

PUBLIC UTILITIES.............scsessse4 556.72 | 571.82) 579.20) 587.17 | 575.25] 579.89| 582.54] 570.75} 579.07 | 580.65} 578.98] 578.50) 588.24) 590.53] 603.58 
WHOLESALE TRADE............0:00000 476.07 | 492.92 | 493.44] 502.96] 495.60} 500.20] 510.84] 499.52] 510.51} 511.28] 510.54) 512.82] 517.03 | 513.02} 517.83 
RETAIL TRADE............000ceseseees wef 221.47 | 280.11] 234.53] 234.55] 233.04] 232.52] 239.09| 230.72] 236.49] 237.35 | 236.81] 238.18 | 243.14 | 244.50} 246.74 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, 

AND REAL ESTATE... | 442.29] 459.16] 453.75| 470.49] 459.46] 464.33| 477.83) 463.74] 482.61) 481.80) 469.93] 473.16] 484.22] 471.73 | 476.64 


SERVICES....... 
- Data not available. 

° = preliminary. 

NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


382.00 | 380.30 | 387.61 | 386.53 390.08 | 400.25 | 399.02 398.52 | 395.90 | 398.42 
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17. Diffusion indexes of employment change, seasonally adjusted 


[In percent] 
Timespan and year Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. Sept. | Oct. | Nov | Dec. 
Private nonfarm payrolls, 356 industries 
sae aa : a 


Over 1-month span: 


57.6 61.9 67.1 64.5 57.7 63.9 62.5 62.6 61.4 60.3 63.8 62.4 
62.4 60.1 54.5 55.6 48.0 53.9 54.1 59.8}. 57.0 54.9 57.2 57.9 
51.7 64.3 60.1 54.9 62.9 60.5 56.5 59.3 54.4 62.6; ~ 58.1 61.0 
59.3 59.1 59.0 61.1 57.4 50.7 58.8} _57.7 ~ ro - = 


65.3 69.5 70.4 68.7 67.1 67.0 69.1 69.7 65.7 65.6 67.0 66.2 
65.4 62.5 58.7 53.2 54.6 52.4 57.9 59.6 59.7 59.0 57.0 56.3 
d 62.6 63.6 62.6 61.2 62.1 63.1 62.6 58.8 62.8 60.4 64.7 65.0 
1997.... 64.6 62.2 64.2 65.6 59.7 58.7 58.3 = - - - - 


Over 6-month span: 


71.6 71.8 71.8 72.1 71.8 71.5 721 70.1 69.5 66.6 65.0 
62.4 62.6 63.3 61.7 61.9 58.7 62.2 62.2 61.1 62.2 63.3 
64.7 62.4 62.9 64.7 64.2 65.0 63.1 63.8 66.7 65.7 65.0 


Over 1-month span: 
1994... 
1995. 
1996. 
1997... 


55.8 59.0 60.4 58.6 52.9 58.6 59.4 56.1 52.9 55.0 58.6 58.3 
54.3 56.1 44.2 51.4 42.1 42.8 43.5 52.2 47.1 50.0 47.5 50.7 


Over 3-month span: 
1994........... ji ‘ i 
1995. “4 59.7 50.4 47.5 40.3 42.4 36.3 38.5 43.9 49.3 46.4 45.3 43.9 


Over 12-month span: 


1994 57.9 58.6 60.8 60.8 60.8 63.3 59.4 60.1 57.2 56.5 50.4 49.6 

1995 46.0 44.2 46.0 47.8 41.0 417 38.5 38.8 36.3 37.4 38.1 39.9 

1996 39.6 42.8 39.2 39.6 42.4 40.3 43.5 40.3 43.5 46.8 46.4 47.1 

1997 “ 50.7 47.1 - - - - - - - - - - 

— Data not available. decreasing employment. Data for the 2 most recent months shown in each 

NOTE: Figures are the percent of industries with employment increasing span are preliminary. See the "Definitions" in this section. See "Notes on 
plus one-half of the industries with unchanged employment, where 50 the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


percent indicates an equal balance between industries with increasing and 


18. Annual data: Employment status of the population 
[Numbers in thousands] 


Employment status 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 
Civilian noninstitutional population........... 184,613 186,393 189,164 190,925 192,805 194,838 196,814 198,584 200,591 
Civilian labor force... + 121,669 123,869 125,840 126,346 128,105 129,200 131,056 132,304 133,943 
Labor force participation rate 65.9 66.5 66.5 66.2 66.4 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 
ERY OG cccnesennarscrcceccesnexahsddeveansus 114,968 117,342 118,793 117,718 118,492 120,259 123,060 124,900 126,708 
Employment-population ratio.......... 62.3 63.0 62.8 61.7 61.5 61.7 62.5 iy eee 63.2 
AQTICUIRUIE...........csseseeceseeereeeeeeeed 3,169 3,199 3,223 3,269 3,247 3,115 3,409 3,440 3,443 
Nonagricultural industries............ 111,800 114,142 115,570 114,499 115,245 117,144 119,651 121,460 123,264 
Unemployed...... 6,701 6,528 7,047 8,628 9,613 8,940 7,996 7,404 7,236 
Unemployment rate. 5.5 6.3 5.6 6.8 75 6.9 6.1 5.6 5.4 
Not in the labor force. 62,944 62,523 63,324 64,578 64,700 65,638 65,758 66,280 66,647 
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19. Annual data: Employment levels by industry 


[In thousands] 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


20. Annual data: Average hours and earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on nonfarm 


Industry 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 
Total EMployMeNt..........cesesceseseneeeeeerene 4 105,210 107,895 109,419 108,256 108,604 110,730 114,172 117,191 119,523 
Private sector. 87,824 90,117 91,115 89,854 89,959 91,889 95,044 97,885 100,076 
Goods-producing. | 25,125 25,254 24,905 23,745 23,231 23,352 23,908 24,265 24,431 
Mining..... 713 692 709 689 635 610 601 581 574 
Construction.. 5,098 5,171 5,120 4,650 4,492 4,668 4,986 5,160 5,400 
Manufacturing... 19,314 19,391 19,076 18,406 18,104 18,075 18,321 18,524 18,457 
Service-Producing........sssescseseeseneeeees 80,086 82,642 84,514 84,511 85,373 87,378 90,264 92,925 95,092 
Transportation and public utilities........ 5,514 5,625 5,793 5,762 5,721 5,829 5,993 6,132 6,261 
Wholesale trade... 6,030 6,187 6,173 6,081 5,997 5,981 6,162 6,378 6,483 
Retail trade. 19,023 19,475 19,601 19,284 19,356 19,773 20,507 21,187 21,625 
Finance, insurance, and real estate. 6,630 6,668 6,709 6,646 6,602 6,757 6,896 6,806 6,899 
Soreeahen Ne aso -s.dbesie. tones 25,504 26,907 27,934 28,336 29,052 30,197 31,579 33,117 34,377 
GOVErNMENE...:..-.cseeceeeeeeeeseteenerseneneee 17,386 17,779 18,304 18,402 18,645 18,841 19,128 19,305 19,447 
Federal... 2,971 2,988 3,085 2,966 2,969 2,915 2,870 2,822 a15v 
State... 4,076 4,182 4,305 4,355 4,408 4,488 4,576 4,635 4,624 
Local....... a 10,339 10,609 10,914 11,081 11,267 11,438 11,682 11,849 12,066 


payrolls, by industry 
Industry 1988 1989 1990 1991 : 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 
Private sector: 

Average weekly hours... E a 34.7 34.6 34.5 34.3 34.4 34.5 34.7 34.5 34.4 
Average hourly eamings (in dollars). =| 9.28 9.66 10.01 10.32 10.57 10.83 11.12 11.43 11.81 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)..........2..-ceses+4 322.02 334.24 345.35 353.98 363.61 373.64 385.86 394.34 406.26 
Mining: 

Average weekly hours. 42.3 43.0 44.1 44.4 43.9 44.3 44.8 44.7 45.3 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 12.80 13.26 13.68 14.19 14.54 14.60 14.88 15.30 15.61 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 541.44 570.18 603.29 630.04 638.31 646.78 666.62 683.91 707.13 
Construction: 

Average weekly hours. 37.9 37.9 38.2 38.1 38.0 38.5 38.9 38.9 39.0 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 13.08 13.54 13.77 14.00 14.15 14.38 14.73 15.09 15.46 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 495.73 513.17 526.01 533.40 537.70 553.63 573.00 587.00 602.94 
Manufacturing: 

Average Weekly NOUIS.......:s:scesesssserrseesessseeeeenseeees 4141 41.0 40.8 40.7 41.0 41.4 42.0 41.6 41.6 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars) 10.19 10.48 10.83 11.18 11.46 11.74 12.07 12.37 12.78 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 418.81 429.68 441.86 455.03 469.86 486.04 506.94 514.59 531.65 
Transportation and public utilities: 

Average weekly hours... 38.8 38.9 38.9 38.7 38.9 39.6 39.9 39.4 39.6 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars 12.26 12.60 12.97 13.22 13.45 13.62 13.86 14.13 14.44 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 475.69 490.14 504.53 511.61 §23.21 539.35 553.01 556.72 571.82 
Wholesale trade: 

Average weekly hours... Poeecone 38.1 38.0 38.1 38.1 38.2 38.2 38.4 38.3 38.3 

Average hourly eamings (in dollars) 9.98 10.39 10.79 11.15 11.39 11.74 12.06 12.43 12.87 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 380.24 394,82 411.10 424.82 435.10 448.47 463.10 476.07 492.92 
Retail trade: 

Average weekly hours. 29.1 28.9 28.8 28.6 28.8 28.8 28.9 28.8 28.8 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars 6.31 6.53 6.75 6.94 7.12 7.29 7.49 7.69 7.99 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 183.62 188.72 194.40 198.48 205.06 209.95 216.46 221.47 230.11 
Finance, insurance, and real estate: 

Average weekly hours. 35.9 35.8 35.8 35.7 35.8 35.8 35.8 35.9 35.9 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars 9.06 9.53 9.97 10.39 10.82 11.35 11.83 12.32 12.79 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 325.25 341.17 356.93 370.92 387.36 406.33 423.51 442.29 459.16 
Services: 

Average weekly hours. 32.6 32.6 32.5 32.4 32.5 32.5 32.5 32.4 32.4 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars 8.88 9.38 9.83 10.23 10.54 10.78 11.04 11.39 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)..... 305.79 342.55 350.35 358.80 369.04 
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Current Labor Statistics: Compensation & Industrial Relations 


21. Employment Cost Index, compensation, ' by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 
Is 1995 1996 1997 Percent change 


] 3 12 
Series months | months | 
June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.| Dec. | Mar. | June | ended | ended { 
June 1997 ie 
2 = r (fap | ie? 5 Sere all | 
CVUNAN WOFKOIS cs icscecncccnncsssccevecusnesssnassannccarscseeresuenensepenene 125.6| 126.6] 127.2} 128.3} 129.2} 130.2) 130.9) 132.0) 132.8 0.6 2.8 
Workers, by occupational group: - 

White-collar Workers.........+2-s00+ 126.3| 127.4] 128.0} 129.1) 130.0) 131.3) 131.9) 133.1] 133.9 6 3.0 
Professional specialty and technical. 127.5) 128.9] 129.4) 130.6) 131.4] 132.6] 133.1 133.7) 134.6 mi 2.4 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial 125.7} 126.7} 127.4) 128.5) 129.1 131.1 131.5} 133.2} 134.0 6 3.8 
Administrative support, including clerical. 127.3) 128.1 129.0; 130.1 130.8} 132.0| 132.6} 133.6) 134.6 ait) 29 

Blue-collar workers..... 124.5) 125.2) 125.8] 126.7| 127.7) 128.3] 129.1) 129.8) 130.9 8 2.5 

Service occupations.... 125.8) 126.7) 127.4 128.0} 128.7) 129.7) 131.0) 132.0) 132.7 5 3.1 

Workers, by industry division: 

Goods-producing 126.0| 126.5} 127.4| 128.3) 129.3) 130.1) 130.9) 131.5] 132.7 9 2.6 
Manufacturing... 126.9) 127.3] 128.3} 129.3] 130.4, 131.3) 132.1) 132.6) 133.8 9 2.6 

Service-producing wel 125.5] 126.6] 127.1] 128.2} 129.1] 130.2) 130.9) 132.1] 132.9 6 2.9 
Services..........+++ wel 127.8] 128.9] 129.4} 130.4) 131.2) 132.5) 133.2) 134.1} 134.9 6 2.8 

Health services | 180.2) 181.1] 132.0} 132.5} 133.4) 134.41) 134.4) 135.2) 135.7 4 17 
Hospitals... wu| 129.7] 130.4) 131.4 132.3) 132.9) 133.6] 133.8) 134.2) 134.6 3 1.3 
Educational S€rviCes........:.ssessssssssesesesnessssnsecsesnsssseseseeney 127.4) 129.8] 130.2} 130.5} 130.8} 133.2) 133.9] 134.0] 134.2 a 2.6 
Public administration” we} 126.1] 127.4) 128.3] 129.2} 129.6) 130.7} 131.8} 133.0) 133.0 0 2.6 
NOnmainufacturing..........-:c.sssesesssccevconsrsevcvosssesncnenensacsavssnea 125.2) 126.3) 126.8} 127.9} 128.8) 129.8) 130.5) 131.7) 132.5 6 29 
Private industry workers 125.4| 126.2) 126.7 127.9) 129.0) 129.8] 130.6} 131.7} 132.8 8 2.9 
Excluding sales occupations... 125.7| 126.5) 127.1] 128.3] 129.2} 130.2) 130.8] 131.9) 133.0 8 2.9 

Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar workers. 126.2} 127.0} 127.6) 129.0) 130.0) 131.1) 131.7) 133.1] 134.1 8 3.2 
Excluding sales occupations... | 127.0} 127.8) 128.6) 129.9} 130.7} 132.0} 132.5) 133.7] 134.8 8 3.1 
Professional specialty and technical occupations........... 128.4) 129.3) 129.9) 131.6 132.6] 133.3] 133.7 134.6} 135.9 1.0 2.5 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations..| 125.4 126.2/ 126.9) 128.0) 128.8) 130.9} 131.3) 133.0) 133.9 at 4.0 
Sales OCCUpAtiONS.......csscscssssesssssnsessssneeecsseeesseeee — 122.4] 123.2) 123.2) 124.8) 126.9) 126.7} 128.1) 130.1 130.7 5 3.0 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical...) 127.3) 128.1 129.0) 130.1 130.8} 132.0} 132.5} 133.7) 134.7 7 3.0 
Blue-COM Ar WOIKOIS s. cc-ccssccccncccectsceesetees doseneuaddacannnssxssoravene 124.4) 125.1) 125.6) 126.6) 127.6) 128.1] 129.0) 129.6) 130.8 9 2.5 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations....... 124.4, 125.4 125.7] 126.5) 127.7) 128.2) 129.1 129.6} 130.9 1.0 2.5 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors............ 124.8) 125.1 126.2) 127.1 128.1 128.7; 129.5] 130.0} 131.2 9 2.4 
Transportation and material moving occupations........... 122.4 122.9] 123.0] 123.9] 124.7| 124.9} 125.2) 126.1 126.8 6 1 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers...) 125.3) 125.9] 126.8} 128.5) 129.3) 130.0} 131.3 132.8] 133.4 5 3.2 
Service OCCUPAtIONS..........csssscssssssesssssssteecessstteeeesseeeeeeene] 124.0] 124.7] 125.2] 125.8) 126.5) 127.4) 128.9) 129.8) 130.9 8 3.5 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations* Rete cvatnoe care 125.0} 125.8] 126.3} 127.5} 128.6) 129.2; 130.0) 131.1 132.1 8 2.7 

Workers, by industry division: 

Goods-producing 125.9} 126.5} 127.3} 128.2) 129.3) 130.1) 130.9) 131.4) 132.7 1.0 2.6 
Excluding sales occupations. 125.6] 126.1) 127.0) 128.0) 129.0) 129.8) 130.5) 131.1] 132.3 9 2.6 
White-collar occupations... 127.6] 128.1) 129.0) 130.0) 131.0) 132.2} 132.9} 133.5} 134.8 1.0 2.9 
Excluding sales occupations. | 126.7] 127.2} 128.2} 129.4, 130.2} 131.5) 132.1) 132.6) 133.8 9 2.8 
Blue-collar occupations..... «| 124.9] 125.5} 126.3) 127.1] 128.3) 128.9) 129.6) 130.2) 131.4 9 2.4 
Construction...... 122:0| 123.1] 123.4) 124.3) 125.3) 125.9) 126.4) 127.2) 128.7 1.2 ar 
Manufacturing... 126.9) 127.3] 128.3) 129.3 130.4) 131.3) 132.1] 132.6) 133.8 9 2.6 
White-collar occupations.. 128.0] 128.7) 129.5) 130.5) 131.6) 132.8) 133.6) 133.9} 135.2 1.0 2.7 
Excluding sales occupations 126.6] 127.4] 128.3) 129.5} 130.5] 131.8} 132.5/ 132.8) 133.8 8 25 
Blue-collar occupations.... 126.0} 126.3) 127.5} 128.4) 129.5) 130.2) 131.1 131.7) 132.8 8 2.5 
Durables........... wf 127.7] 128.2}, 129.0} 129.7) 131.2} 131.9) 132.6] 133.0) 134.1 8 2.2 
NOnGUfables sc ccttter staecccesscaivevaeenert rasasupuncsanbperccervenasae 125.4] 125.7| 127.0] 128.3) 128.9) 130.0) 131.0) 131.7; 133.0 1.0 3.2 
Service-producing 124.9} 125.8} 126.2) 127.6) 128.6) 129.5) 130.2) 131.6) 132.5 on 3.0 
Excluding sales occupations 125.8] 126.6) 127.2} 128.4) 129.2) 130.3) 130.9) 132.2} 133.3 8 3.2 
White-collar occupations 125.6] 126.5} 127.1) 128.5) 129.6) 130.6) 131.1) 132.7/ 133.7 8 3.2 
Excluding sales occupations... 127.1] 128.0} 128.7) 130.0} 130.9} 132.2) 132.6) 134.0) 135.1 8 3.2 
Blue-collar occupations... 123.1] 123.9] 124.0] 125.2} 126.0) 126.4) 127.3) 128.2) 129.2 8 2.5 
Service occupations..... linl23:6) 5240155 124.610 126,31 yat26:t 127.1 128.6} 129.5) 130.6 8 3.6 
Transportation and public utilities... wel 124.7) 126.0] 126.6] 127.9) 128.4) 129.3) 130.4) 131.3] 131.7 3 2.6 
Transportation... 123.0} 124.7) 125.1] 126.9) 127.7) 128.2) 129.2} 130.6] 130.9 2 25 
Public utilities 126.8} 127.5] 128.5) 1289) 129.1) 130.4) 131.7} 132.0} 132.5 4 2.6 
Communications 126.6} 127.4] 128.3} 128.0} 127.5) 129.1) 131.1] 130.2) 130.5 2 2.4 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services 127.0} 127.7| 128.7} 130.1] 131.1] 132.0} 132.4; 134.2) 134.9 5 2.9 
Wholesale and retail trade 122.8} 123.8] 124.2} 125.5) 126.4| 127.5) 128.6) 130.1) 131.2 8 3.8 
Excluding sales occupations... 123.1] 124.1] 125.0! 125.9] 126.4) 128.0) 129.0) 130.4] 131.9 1.2 44 
Wholesale trade 124.8} 126.1] 127.0} 127.5} 129.3) 129.9) 130.9) 132.9) 133.8 wf 3.5 
Excluding sales occupations... 125.1} 126.2} 127.1) 127.4) 128.7) 130.0) 130.9) 132.6) 133.7 8 3.9 
Retail trade........ 122.6} 122.7} 124.5} 124.8) 126.2} 127.4, 128.5) 129.7 9 3.9 
Food stores..... 121.8} 122.4] 123.6) 124.4) 127.0} 128.4) 128.2) 128.2 0 
General merchandise stores... 120.7; 121.0) 121.7) 122.4; 123.6] 124.6) 126.3) 126.4) 127.7 1.0 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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21. Continued—Employment Cost Index, compensation,’ by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


' Cost (cents per hour worked) measured in the Employment Cost Index consists 


of wages, salaries, and employer cost of employee benefits. 


2 Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) 
and State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. 


1995 1996 1997 Percent change 
] E toes babi ee 
Series months | months 
June | Sept.| Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.| Dec. | Mar. | June | ended ended 
June 1997 
Finance, insurance, and real estate..............cseceseceenes 121.8) 122.7) 123.1 124.5} 126.3) 126.7} 126.0) 128.6) 129.4 0.6 2.5 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. .........:scsseeesceseseeeesenenees 124.6) 125.4) 125.7 127.5 128.5} 129.7 129.2 131.5 132.4 7 3.0 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies.| 124.1 124.8} 124.4; 126.9} 128.2} 130.3) 128.0) 130.6) 131.6 8 2.7 
U1 88 pete ce crintredoncer CoE ceE CaCDeEECe ceo SPEEA CSULEC? EC CEREEET PEE 124.6 124.9 125.9 127.6| 128.2 129.3 129.6] 131.9 132.1 2 3.0 
Services...... 128.2 128.9 129.4) 130.7 131.7 132.7 133.4, 134.6} 135.7 8 3.0 
Business services.. 125.3 125.7 126.3 128.9 129.2) 130.2 131.8 133.3 134.2 ri 3.9 
BIG EUIS GI VICOS areas ene cisscseescssesosessucceruesexsosebhesnatanerecessses 130.3} 131.3 132.2 132.6} 133.5 134.2 134.5 135.5 135.9 3 1.8 
Hospitals...... 129.7 130.3} 131.3 132.2} 132.8 133.4) 133.7 134.0} 134.4 3 Les 
Educational services. mata 1303 133.2 133.7 134.4) 134.8) 137.5} 138.0) 138.5 138.8 a4 3.0 
Colleges and universities. . te 181.3 134.6 135.2 135.9 136.2} 138.6} 139.1 139.5 139.9 3 27 
Nonmanufacturing... 124.6} 125.5 125.9 127.2 128.2 129.1 129.8} 131.1 132.1 8 3.0 
White-collar workers..... 125.6 126.5 127.0 128.5 129.5 130.5 131.1 132.7 133.6 a 3.2 
Excluding sales occupations.. 127.1 128.0 128.6 130.0 130.8) 132.1 132.5 134.0 135.1 8 3.3 
Blue-collar occupations 122.5} 123.5} 123.7) 124.6) 125.6) 125.9) 126.7; 127.5) 128.6 9 2.4 
Service occupations 123.5| 124.2} 124.7 125.3 126.0 127.0 128.6) 129.4) 130.5 9 3.6 
State and local government WOFkELS.............-scssseseserecenseed] 126.9) 128.7; 129.3) 129.9} 130.2} 131.9) 132.7) 133.2) 133.3 1 2.4 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar workers..... 126.6} 128.6) 129.1 129.6} 129.9 131.8} 132.5 132.9 133.0 al 2.4 
Professional specialty and technical. 126.3} 128.4) 128.8 129.1 129.5 131.6 132.3 132.5 132.5 0 2.3 
Executive, administrative, and managerial.. 127.4) 129.1 129.9 130.7 131.0 132.0 132.9 134.1 134.4 a2 2.6 
Administrative support, including clerical... 126.9} 128.4) 129.1 130.0 130.4] 131.8} 133.0} 133.3 133.5 2 2.4 

Blue-collar workers. 126.3 127.2} 128.0} 129.0} 129.5 130.3 131.2 132.1 132.3 # 2.2 

Workers, by industry division: 
RIUM rae teem semeveanesnceateeoestevare-xnarusyvetus#oerccescvsuesctoereesenaeronece 127.1 129.2 129.6} 130.0 130.3 132.4) 133.1 133.2 133.3 at 2.3 
WAT 128.9 129.4) 130.3 130.8 131.9 132.0 132.5 132.9 3 1.6 
129.8 131.0 131.6 132.5 133.1 134.0 134.1 134.5 134.9 3 1.4 
Aertneestia teagan 129.9 131.1 131.7 132.6 133.2 134.2 134.3 134.8 135.2 3 1.5 
126.8} 129.0 129.4 129.7 130.0 132.3 133.0} 133.1 133.2 A 2.5 
SaRPeo coe POLY 127.1 129.4 129.8 130.0 130.3 132.6 133.4 133.4 133.5 J 2.5 
127.4) 129.8 130.1 130.2 130.5 132.6} 133.1 133.1 133.3 2 241 
Colleges and universities. . 126.1 128.0 128.7 129.4 129.9 132.5 134.0 134.3 134.1 =A 3.2 
Public administration”.............. 126.1 127.4) 128.3 129.2 129.6} 130.7 131.8} 133.0 133.0 0 2.6 


5 Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 


4 


This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 
Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 


5 Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 
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22. Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 
[June 1989 = 100] 


een 


1995 1996 1997 Percent change 
ips a] lear faults cs 12 
Series months | months 
June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.| Dec. | Mar. | June | ended ended 
June 1997 
we ——— —s = - +— 
Civillaniworkers taser ein eet nt Meee ae 122.2} 123.2} 123.9} 125.1] 126.1] 127.2} 128.0] 129.2] 130.1 0.7 3.2 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar workers 123.1} 124.8) 125.1] ‘1263; 127.3) | 128.6)--129.3) 130.6) 131.5 7 3.3 
Professional specialty and technical. 124.7| 126.1 126.9} 128.0} 128.8} 130.2} 130.7| 131.4] 132.3 j 2.7 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial 122.8} 123.8] 124.7} 126.2} 127.0| 129.0} 129.4; 131.0} 132.0 8 3.9 
Administrative support, including clerical 123.4) 124.3) 125.2) 126.4) 127.1 128.4) 129.1 130.4; 131.4 8 3.4 

Blue-collar workers..... 120.3} 121.41] 121.7} 122.8} 123.9) 124.5) 125.4) 126.2) 127.5 1.0 2.9 

Service occupations 121.8} 122.8) 123.4) 124.2); 124.9) 126.2) 127.6) 128.6) 129.3 5 3.5 

Workers, by industry division: 

Goods-producing 121.4) 122.1) 122.9} 123.9} 125.1; 126.1) 126.8) 127.6) 128.9 1.0 3.0 
Manufacturing... 122.9} 123.5] 124.3] 125.4 126.5] 127.7) 128.4) 129.1) 130.3 9 3.0 

Service-producing 122.5| 123.7) 124.3) 125.6] 126.5} 127.7) 128.5) 129.8) 130.6 6 3.2 
Services... 124.8; 126.2} 126.9} 128.0} 1289) 130.3} 131.1| 132.0) 132.9 Me 3.1 

Health services | 126.6) 127.5} 128.4/ 129.3) 130.0) 130.8; 131.4) 132.4) 133.1 RS) 2.4 
Hospitals........... 126.0| 126.8] 127.8] 128.6] 129.2) 130.0) 130.5) 131.0) 131.5 4 1.8 
Educational services.. 125.1; 127.8; 128.5} 128.8) 129.1; 131.6} 132.3) 132.5) 132.6 JA 27 
Public administration“... 122.3] 123.2} 124.1) 1249] 125.3) 126.6) 127.7) 1289) 129.0 Aj 3.0 
Nonmanufacturing 121.9} 123.1] 123.7) 125.0} 125.9] 127.0} 127.8] 129.1] 130.0 7 3.3 
Private industry workers 121.5} 122.4) 123.1) 124.4) 125.6) 126.5) 127.3) 128.6) 129.7 9 3.3 
Excluding sales occupations... 121.8] 122.6] 123.41 124.7] 125.7] 126.8) 127.5) 1286) 129.9 1.0 3.3 

Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar workers. 122.7| 123.6} 124.3) 125.8} 127.0} 128.0) 128.7) 130.2) 131.3 8 3.4 
Excluding sales occupations.... 123.4] 124.3) 125.2} 126.7} 127.6} 129.0} 129.4) 130.8} 132.0 9 3.4 
Professional specialty and technical occupations.. | 124.4) 125.3] 126.1 127.8; 128.8) 129.6) 129.9) 131.0) 132.4 141 2.8 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations..| 122.5} 123.4) 124.4) 125.9) 126.8; 128.9) 129.3) 131.0) 132.1 8 4.2 
Sales OCCUPATIONS :.2.<)h-tceosntascestasenctcunpereapoecassessuntecealia 11 Os Shien 2 Os0 120.4 122.0) 124.4) 123.9) 125.9) 127.8) 128.3 4 3.1 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical... 123.5} 124.3) 125.3} 126.5) 127.3) 128.5) 129.2) 130.6] 131.7 8 3.5 
Blue-Collar WOrKeLS.........ssssssecssssssseesssensessreesseacnceseesenenenes 120.8} 121.4) 122.5} 123.7} 124.3] 125.1; 126.0} 127.3 1.0 2.9 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations....... 121.0) 121.4) 122.4) 123.7) 124.2) 125.1 125.8} 127.4 1.3 3.0 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors............ 121.4, 122.3] 123.4] 124.5) 125.4) 126.4) 127.2; 128.5 1.0 3.2 
Transportation and material moving occupations........... 118.5} 118.6) 120.0 120.6] 1210; 421.1 122.3 123.0 6 2.0 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers....|. 121.2} 121.5| 122.6) 124.2) 125.1 125.8) 127.1 128.4) 129.3 7 3.4 
SOrvice OCCUPATIONS..........+sscssscessesescserensecssrarseassccsncerseses 120.0] 120.8) 121.4) 122.2} 123.0) 124.1) 125.7) 126.6) 127.6 8 3.7 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations® pe eee 121.0} 121.8] 122.4] 123.7] 124.9] 125.6] 126.5; 127.7) 128.8 9 3.1 
Workers, by industry division: 
Goods-producing 121.4] 122.1] 122.9) 123.9] 125.1) 126.1) 126.8) 127.5) 128.9 11 3.0 
Excluding sales occupations. 120.9] 121.6] 122.4] 123.5] 124.6] 125.7) 126.3) 127.0) 1283 1.0 3.0 
White-collar occupations... 123.8} 124.4] 125.3} 126.2} 127.3] 128.6) 129.1] 130.0] 131.4 11 3.2 
Excluding sales occupations. c 122.5} 123.2} 124.2) 125.3 126.3} 127.7 128.1 128.9) 130.0 9 2.9 
Blue-collar occupations..... .| 119.9] 120.7) 121.4) 122.4) 123.7) 124.5) 125.3) 126.0) 127.3 1.0 2.9 
Construction...... 115.7} 116.8} 117.4] 1183] 119.6] 120.4) 120.8] 122.0) 123.6 1.3 3.3 
Manufacturing... 122.9} 123.5} 124.3) 125.4 126.5) 127.7| 128.4) 129.1) 130.3 9 3.0 
White-collar occupations... 124.7} 125.3] 126.1] 127.1] 128.2) 129.6) 130.1) 130.6) 131.9 1.0 2.9 
Excluding sales occupations. -| 123.2) 123.9] 124.8) 126.0) 127.0} 128.4) 128.9) 129.3) 130.5 9 2.8 
Blue-collar occupations..... | 121.6] 122.2} 123.1] 124.2] 125.4) 126.3] /127.3) 128.0) 129.2 9 3.0 
Durables............++: 122.9] 123.6] 124.3) 125.1] 126.5) 127.7) 128.4) 129.0) 130.1 9 2.8 
INO IAAI OS occ 5 sees ccr esas cer hcarceetceeteascunscresesnaabrnusedeemteees 122.9} 123.3] 124.4] 125.8] 126.5) 127.6) 128.5) 129.3) 130.6 1.0 3.2 
Service-producing 121.6) 122.6) 123.2) 124.7) 125.8) 126.7) 127.5) 129.0) 130.1 9 3.4 
Excluding sales occupations. 122.5} 123.4) 124.2) 125.6] 126.5) 127.6) 128.3) 129.7; 130.9 9 3.5 
White-collar occupations. 122.3] 123.2| 124.0) 125.6] 126.8) 127.8) 128.5) 130.1) 131.2 8 3.5 
Excluding sales occupations... 123.8] 124.7) 125.6) 127.2} 128.1) 129.5) 129.9) 131.5) 132.7 9 3.6 
Blue-collar occupations 120.3} 121.1] 121.4) 122.7} 123.5} 123.8} 124.8) 126.0} 127.2 1.0 3.0 
Service occupations 119.8] 120.7| 121.3) 122.0) 122.8) 124.0) 125.6) 126.5) 127.5 8 3.8 
Transportation and public utilities... 122.0} 122.9] 123.7] 124.6] 125.0) 125.9) 127.0) 128.2) 128.8 5 3.0 
Transportation... 119.8] 121.0) 121.6) 122.9) 123.2) 123.8) 124.7) 126.5) 126.9 3 3.0 
Public utilities 124.5 125.2 126.1 126.5 127.1 128.4 129.8 130.1 130.9 6 3.0 
Communications 124.6} 125.3} 126.2) 126.1/ 126.5) 128.2; 130.3) 129.8; 130.6 6 3.2 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services. 124.4] 125.2) 125.9) 127.0] 127.7) 1285) 129.0) 130.4) 131.2 6 27 
Wholesale and retail trade 120.6} 121.6] 122.3] 123.9] 124.8] 125.8) 127.0) 1285) 129.7 9 3.9 
Excluding sales occupations... 120.9 121.9 123.2 124.4 124.9 126.5 127.7 129.3 131.1 1.4 5.0 
Wholesale trade. 122.7 123.9 125.5 126.1 128.0 128.5 129.6 131.4 132.2 6 3.3 
Excluding sales occupations... 122.9} 123.7] 125.7} 126.3} 127.6] 1289) 129.8] 131.8) 132.8 8 41 
Retail trade..... 119.6 120.5 120.6 122.8 123.1 124.4 125.8 127.1 128.5 eat 44 
Food stores.. 117.6} 118.6) 119.1) 120.5; 121.2) 123.1) 124.7) 124.8) 124.7 -1 29 
General merchandise stores... -| 118.5} 119.0} 120.1) 121.0} 121.7] 122.6} 124.7] 125.0} 126.2 1.0 3.7 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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22. Continued—Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 
[June 1989 = 100] 


1995 1996 1997 Percent change 
Ose ide ich tithe nate te 
3 12 
Series months | months 
June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.| Dec. | Mar. | June | on en 
June 1997 

Finance, insurance, and real estate..... 117.0} 118.0; 1184] 119.8) 121.9 122.2 122.2; 124.5} 125.3 0.6 2.8 
Excluding sales occupations... alot W202) AZ 121.3} 123.4) 1245) 126.0) 125.3) 127.2} 128.1 74 2.9 i 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies.| 119.7) 120.4) 120.1 122.7| 124.2) 126.8) 123.8) 125.9} 126.8 “7 2.1 

Insurance. -| 120.8} 121.1] 122.2) 123.6) 124.1] 125.4) 126.0) 127.9} 128.0 ri 3.1 

Services...... | 124.4) 125.3) 126.0} 127.6] 128.7) 129.7) 130.5} 131.8} 133.0 9 3.3 
Business services.. 122.9 123.6 124.3 126.9 127.7 128.5 130.1 131.4 132.4 8 3.7 i 

Health services... 126.7; 127.5) 128.4) 129.3} 130.1] 130.8) 131.4) 132.5} 133.2 5 2.4 

Hospitals... 125.9] 126.6) 127.7} 128.5] 129.1) 129.7) 130.3] 130.7] 131.2 4 1.6 

Educational services.. 125.9 128.6 129.4 130.1 130.4 133.3 133.8 134.5 134.5 vs 3.4 

Colleges and universities... 125.9; 129.0) 130.1] 130.6} 130.9) 133.4) 133.8) 134.6} 135.0 3 3.1 

NOMA facturing. <i. ccrnaccosraceccctuostdensavneavecdevanssecdacccencont 120.9} 121.9] 122.5) 123.9] 125.1] 125.9} 126.8) 128.2} 129.3 9 3.4 

White-collar workers 122.1} 123.1] 123.8) 125.4) 126.6] 127.6] 128.3) 129.9] 131.0 8 3.5 

Excluding sales occupations 123.5] 124.4) 125.4) 126.9} 127.8} 129.2) 129.6) 131.2} 132.4 9 3.6 

Blue-collar occupations 118.5} 119.4) 119.8) 120.9} 122.0} 122.4) 123.1) 124.1) 125.5 1.1 2.9 

MEMVICE OCCUPATIONS fo: ceevceccssstersssessstssssesssencsssssecnsssvee] 019.8) 120.6) 121.2) 122:0| 122.7) 128.9] 125.5) 126.4; 127.4 8 3.8 

State and local government WOFKETS...........0seressceseseseneee 124.6) 126.6) 127.3) 127.8] 128.1 130.1 130.9} 131.4) 131.5 1 2.7 

Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar workers. 124.8} 126.8) 127.4) 127.9) 128.2) 130.3) 131.1] 131.4) 131.5 A 2.6 
Professional specialty and technical..... 125.0} 127.4) 128.0} 128.3] 128.6) 131.1) 131.7} 131.9] 132.0 ral 2.6 ; 
Executive, administrative, and managerial 124.3 126.0 126.9 127.7 128.0 129.3 130.2 131.3) 131.7 3 2.9 
Administrative support, including clerical.. sf wteeca 124.4)" 125.1 125.8} 126.1 127.7 129.0} 129.2} 129.5 ied 2.7 

BIG-COMNAN WOMKEIS: a, cosarcencssses-vevesstncdonsnesponstadosounvecasensecsoved 123.8) 124.8) 125.7} 126.6} 127.0) 127.9) 128.8! 129.6} 129.8 2 2.2 

Workers, by industry division: 
Services 125.1) 127.6) 128.2} 128.6) 128.9) 131.2) 131.9} 132.1) 132.2 “i 2.6 
Services excluding schools” 125.5| 126.9] 127.4) 128.2) 128.7) 130.1) 130.5) 131.2] | 131.6 3 2.3 
Health services... 126.6] 127.9] 128.6] 129.3) 129.9} 131.1] 131.4] 132.1] 132.6 4 24 ft 
Hospitals.......... tal) 126.3) 127.6 128.4 129.1 129.7 130.9 131.3 131.9 132.4 4 21 
Educational services. -{ 124.9} 127.7) 128.3) 128.5) 128.8] 131.3] 132.0] 132.1; 132.2 A 2.6 j 
SCHOOIS. coo ccecnaccsacteteon 4 125.1) 127.8) 128.4) 128.7) 128.9] 131.4) 132.2) 132.2) 132.3 ‘A 2.6 a 
Elementary and secondary 125.8) 128.7) 129.2} 129.3) 129.5} 132.0) 132.4) 132.4) 132.6 2 2.4 
Colleges and universities 122.9} 125.0} 125.9} 126.8) 127.1) 129.8} 131.2) 131.5} 131.4 -.1 3.4 oy 
Public administration~................... 122.3 123.2 124.1 124.9 125.3 126.6 127.7 128.9 129.0 A 3.0 
' Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) ® This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 
and State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. | 
? Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. * Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. va 
| 


23. Employment Cost Index, benefits, private industry workers by occupation and industry group 
[June 1989 = 100] 


1995 . 1996 1997 Percent change 
pe 3 12 
Series months | months 
June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.| Dec. | Mar. | June | en ni | 
June 1997 | 


SS EIS i + me et) oe ee ee 
Private industry workers. : 135.1 135.6] 135.9} 136.6) 137.4) 138.1 138.6} 139.4) 140.1 0.5 2.0 


Workers, by occupationa! group: 


White-collar workers 136.0) 136.6) 136.7} 137.7] 138.4) 139.5) 139.7} 140.8) 141.5 5 2.2 
Blue-collar workers... 133.6} 134.1] 134.7) 135.2} 136.1] 136.2) 137.0} 137.2} 138.0 6 1.4 | 
| 
Workers, by industry division: | 
RONEN CHIN ccrpcssconsctabese scans caxeccasunensovpscsencavanses5asvax7 135.9| 136.2) 137.1] 137.7} 138.6) 138.8) 139.7} 139.9) 140.9 ctA 1.7 
RSRVICE-COGUCING) ss aaccnssssacsazeonssspsrensonsesenenesuacaeeencnrsurinsnasesh! 134.1 134.8 134.7 135.5 136.2 137.2 137.4 138.5 139.2 5 2.2 
Manufacturing..... 135.2} 135.5] 136.7) 137.5} 138.5) 138.8) 139.8} 139.9} 141.0 8 1.8 
Nonmanufacturing..... 137.9} 138.9} 139.5 4 
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24. Employment Cost Index, private nonfarm workers by bargaining status, region, and area size 
[June 1989 = 100] 


1995 1996 1997 Percent change 
Tals freed ears 3 12 
Series months | months 
June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.| Dec. | Mar. | June | ended ended 
June 1997 
Ie aps alr | : = 
COMPENSATION — 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 2 t 
UPON ses snsovnsavtenssvecsocssnce cays secccdvenshvesndssaladiieneseascabundesaseenssaereea 126.8 127.7 128.5 129.7 130.1 130.8 131.0 131.8 0.6 1.6 
Goods-producing 126.7 127.5 127.9 129.0 129.2 129.8 130.0 131.2 9 p ys 
Service-producing.. mn 126.8 127.9 129.0 130.3 131.0 131.7 131.9 132.4 4 1.6 
Manufacturing............ 127.1 128.1 128.8 129.8 129.8 130.6 130.8 131.7 A 1.5 
NONMANUPACtUlINg.......:.0.cistscscsoesnssodoesesavescensenenen 126.2} 127.1) 128.0) 129.2) 129.9) 130.4) 130.6) 131.5 wT 1.8 
Nonunion 126.0 126.5 127.7 128.7 129.7 130.4 131.8 132.8 8 3.2 
Goods-producing 5 126.4 127.2 128.3 129.4 130.4 131.3 132.0 133.2 9 2.9 
Service-producing..... 124.8 125.6 126.0 127.3 128.3 129.2 129.9 131.5 132.5 8 3.3 
Manufacturing 126.9 127.3 128.3 129.3 130.5 131.7 132.5 133.1 134.4 1.0 3.0 
Nonmanufacturing..... 124.5) 125.3) 125.7) 127.0) 128.0) 128.9) 129.6) 131.1 132.2 8 3.3 
Workers, by region’ 
126.6 127.4 127.8 128.9 129.7 130.6 131.1 132.2 133.1 ath 2.6 
124.3 125.2 125.6 127.0 127.8 128.8 129.7 130.8 131.5 Be) 29 
126.9 127.7 128.3 129.5 130.7 131.3 132.1 133.3 134.7 11 3.1 
123.4 123.9 125.0 125.9 127.3 128.3 128.9 130.3} 131.4 8 3.2 
Workers, by area size’ 
Metropolitan areas... 125.4 126.2 126.8 128.0 129.1 130.0 130.6 131.7 132.8 8 2.9 
Other areas 125.3 126.1 126.5 127.2 128.0 128.7 130.2 131.4 132.4 8 3.4 
WAGES AND SALARIES 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 
120.6 121.5 122.2 122.8 124.2 124.8 125.4 126.0 126.9 ve 2.2 
Goods-producing....... vo OS 120.2 120.6 121.3 122.5 123.2 123.6 124.1 125.4 1.0 2.4 
Service-producing.. Bile 4223 123.2 124.2 124.8 126.2 126.8 127.6} 128.2 128.8 6 24 
Manufacturing............ ra 120.5 121.3 122.0 122.9 123.9 124.5 125.2 125.6 126.5 ft 24 
Nommanufacturing.........:csscsseecessssssesceceseseesareee 120.6 121.6 122.3 122.8 124.3 124.9 125.5 126.1 T2731 8 2.3 
Nonunion 121.8 122.6 123.3 124.8 125.9 126.9 127.7 129.1 130.3 9 3.5 
Goods-producing 122.2 122.9 123.8 124.9 126.1 127.3 128.0 128.9 130.2 1.0 3.3 
Service-producing.. 121.5 122.4 123.0 124.6 125.7 126.6 127.5 129.1 130.2 9 3.6 
Manufacturing 123.8 124.3 125.2 126.3 127.5 128.8 129.6 130.3 131.7 11 3.3 
Nonmanufacturing.... 121.0 121.9 122.6 124.2 125.2 126.1 127.0 128.5 129.7 9 3.6 
Workers, by region’ 
122.1 123.1 123.6 124.9 126.0 127.0 127.7 128.8 129.8 8 3.0 
120.8 121.8 122.4 124.1 125.1 126.0 127.0 128.5 129.4 f 3.4 
122.2 123.0 123.6 125.1 126.2 126.9 127.7 129.0 130.4 14 3.3 
120.9 i 121.4 122.7 123.3 124.8 125.8 126.5 127.7 128.9 9 3.3 
Workers, by area size’ 
Metropolitan areas 121.6 122.4 123.2 124.6 125.8 126.7 127.4 128.7 129.9 9 3.3 
Other areas........ 9 ; 


' The indexes are calculated differently from those for the occupation and industry groups. For a detailed description of the index calculation, see the Monthly Labor Review 
Technical Note, "Estimation procedures for the Employment Cost Index," May 1982. 
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25. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, 1980-91 


Small 
ji private | State and local 
ont Medium and large private establishments establish-| governments® 
ments?” 
1980 | 1981 | 1982 | 1983 | 1984 | 1985 | 1986 | 1988 | 1989 | 1991 1990 1987 1990 
Lo ap 
Time-off plans 
Participants with: 
PPB Deen LING ty cca: desc esh ca veoh a cvetovcdsverensssiGvercdsies 10 10 9 11 9 10 10 1 10 8 8 "17 11 
Average minutes per day. ue - - 25 25 26 or 27 29 26 30 37 34 36 
Paid rest time.........-....00+- e 75 75 76 74 73 72 72 72 71 67 48 "58 56 
Average minutes per day - - 25 25 26 26 26 26 26 26 27 29 29 
Paid funeral leave = - = = - 88 88 85 84 80 47 56 63 
Average days per occurrence. - - - - - 3.2 3.2 3.2 3.3 3.3 2.9 3.7 3.7 
Paid holidays 99 99 99 99 99 98 99 96 97 92 84 81 74 
Average days Per yeal..........ccccesesseeeeeeeseseueeseeees 10.1 10.2 10.0 9.8 9.8 10.1 10.0 9.4 9.2 10.2 9.5 10.9 13.6 
Paid personal leave...... 1 20 23 24 25 23 26 25 24 22 21 11 38 39 
Average days per yeal...........:.sseeeeeeeeeees a = - 3.8 3.7 3.6 3.7 3.7 3.3 3.1 3.3 2.8 27 2.9 
Paid vacations... pacavarweeresrened 100 99 99 100 99 99 100 98 97 96 88 72 67 
Paid sick leave . 62 65 67 67 67 67 70 69 68 67 47 97 95 
Unpaid maternity leave - - - - - - - 33 37 37 17 57 51 
Unpaid sick leave - - - - - - - 16 18 26 8 30 33 
Insurance plans 
Participants in medical care plans................cscseeeeeeed 97 97 97 96 97 96 95 90 92 83 69 93 93 
Participants with coverage for: 
HOMENRGANI CALC soo: <sccaccscssecsscscreesvessancecesseessaes - - - 37 46 56 66 76 75 81 79 76 82 
Extended care facilities 58 60 62 58 62 67 70 79 80 80 83 78 79 
Mental health care......... | 98 99 99 99 99 99 99 98 97 98 98 98 99 
Alcohol abuse treatment. | - - 50 53 61 68 70 80 97 97 97 87 99 
Drug abuse treatmennt................sssssseseeseeesseseeeens - - 37 43 52 61 66 74 96 96 94 86 98 
Participants with employee contribution 
required for: 
Self coverage... ais wauscdeds\nans rave Sete nese 26 27 27 33 36 36 43 44 47 51 42 35 38 
Average monthly ‘contribution. Pe tavnastaciitaascaie srtentl = = —| $ 10.13 | $ 11.93 | $ 12.05 | $ 12.80 | $ 19.29 | $ 25.31 | $ 26.60 $25.13 | $ 15.74 $25.53 
Family coverage............00 bus 46 49 51 54 58 56 63 64 66 69 67 71 65 
Average monthly contribution? ........---sssseseeees - - —| $32.51 | $ 35.93 | $ 38.33 | $ 41.40 | $ 60.07 | $ 72.10 | $ 96.97 $109.34 | $71.89 | $ 117.59 
Participants in life insurance plans...............:22cs2e000 96 96 96 96 96 96 96 92 94 94 64 85 88 
Participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment 
insurance. 69 72 72 72 74 73 72 76 71 71 78 67 67 
Survivor income benefits. - - - = - 13 10 8 7 6 1 1 1 
Retiree protection available... - 64 64 66 64 62 59 49 42 44 19 55 45 
Participants in long-term disability - 
II IN os so mns pcr encvancesiinesnonenvssevedsenveneses 40 41 43 45 47 48 48 42 45 40 19 31 27 
Participants in sickness and accident 
MERI RIN SEAN eerac case aavusecsdesehtudverssscsvascecseesscvecerses 54 50 51 49 51 52 49 46 43 45 26 14 21 
Retirement plans 
Participants in defined benefit pension plans°...........4 84 84 84 82 82 80 76 63 63 59 20 93 90 
Participants with: | 
Normal retirement prior to age 65.............0+ 55 56 58 64 63 67 64 59 62 55 54 92 89 
Early retirement available ass 98 98 97 97 97 97 96 98 97 98 95 90 88 
Ad hoc pension increases in last 5 years................ - - - 51 47 41 35 26 22 7 i 33 16 
Terminal earnings formula. 53 50 52 54 54 57 57 55 64 56 58 100 100 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security 45 43 45 55 56 61 62 62 63 54 49 18 8 
Participants in defined contribution plans...............-..4 - = = - - “53 “60 45 48 48 31 9 9 
Participants in ‘ca with tax-deferred savings 
arrangements... Rares etree eauie sens darcercvevesssriconavsd - - - - - 26 33 36 41 44 17 28 45 
Other benefits 
Employees eligipie tor: 
Flexible benefits plans.............. - - - - - - 2 5 9 10 1 5 5 
Reimbursement accounts. 


' From 1979 to 1986, data were collected in private sector establishments with a minimum 
employment varying from 50 to 250 employees, depending upon industry. In addition, employee contribution for family coverage, which includes the employee. 


age, excluding the employee. Beginning in 1984, the data refer to the average monthly 


coverage in service industries was limited. Beginning in 1988, data were collected in all 
private sector establishments employing 100 workers or more in all industries. 
? Includes private sector establishments with fewer than 100 workers. 


® Prior to 1985, data on participation in defined benefit pension plans included a small 
percentage of workers participating in money purchase pension plans. Beginning in 1985, 
these workers were classified as participating in defined contribution plans. 

> In 1987, coverage excluded local governments employing fewer than 50 workers. In 7 Includes employees who participated in Payroll-based Employee Stock Ownership 
1990, coverage included all State and local governments. Plans. Beginning in 1987, these plans were no longer available. 

* Data exclude college teachers. 


° Data for 1983 refer to the average monthly employee contribution for dependent cover- NOTE: Dash indicates data were not collected in this year. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Compensation & Industrial Relations 


26. Work stoppages involving 1,000 workers or more 
Annual totals 1996 1997 


ure 
1995 1996 | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan.? 

Number of stoppages: é 

Beginning in period 31 37 3 6 3 4 1 i i. 0 3 5 2 1 1 

In effect during period 34 38 4 9 7 7 11 7 5 6 8 7 5 6 
Workers involved: : | 2 

Beginning in period (in thousands)...., 192 273 34.6 22.1) 138.1 47 12.0 30.4 36); 170) \63 15.5 3.3 21 43 

In effect during period (in thousands). 207 275 37.1 55.7 146.4 9.4 16.6] —- 42.0 24.6 17.9 16.6 22.9 19.5 12.0 16.3 
Days idle: 

Number (in thousands)... in 5,771 4,889| 634.8) 235.2) 1,392.5} 114.5] 257.2} 610.8) 379.4) 364.2 194.7] 243.9] 234.6) 226.8) 237.8 

Percent of estimated working time .... 


' Agricultural and government employees are included in the total employed and total working time; private household, forestry, and fishery employees are excluded. An explanation of 
the measurement ot idleness as a percentage ot tne total time worked !s found in " ‘1 otal economy’ measures Ot strike idleness," Montnly Labor Heview, Uctober 196%, pp. 94-56. 
p A 
= preliminary. 
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_ 27. Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 
_ [1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average 1996 1997 
Series ea + 
1995 1996 | Aug | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. 
+ | sams: iL patel A esti 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
FOR ALL URBAN CONSUMERS 
oo) EAR a Se el Oo ce ee | 152.4 156.9| 157.3| 157.8} 158.3} 158.6] 158.6) 159.1) 159.6] 160.0} 160.2| 160.1; 160.3] 160.5) 160.8 


_ Allitems (1967 = 100)... 
__ Food and beverages... 


456.5 469.9] 471.1] 472.7) 474.1] 475.0) 475.0) 476.7) 478.2) 479.3} 479.7} 479.6] 480.2) 480.7) 481.6 
148.9 153.7; 154.2} 155.0} 155.8} 156.2} 156.6) 156.9) 156.9) 157.1 157.1 157.1 157.1 157.5) 158.1 


IMME OOG nr. conccaneseyea 148.4 153.3} 153.7) 154.6] 155.4) 155.9} 156.3} 156.5) 156.5} 156.6) 156.6) 156.6) 156.6] 157.0) 157.6 
Food at home... 148.8 754:3)| > 154.8)" (15519), 156.8) 157.2) 157.7) 157-9) 157.7) 157.2) 187.5] 167.5) 157.3) 187:7|"" 188.5 
Cereals and bakery products. 167.5 174.0) 175.0) 174.7) 175.1 175.4] 175.7) 176.5} 176.7} 176.7} 1769] 176.9] 178.2] 178.3] 178.6 


Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs.. | 138.8 144.8} 145.6} 147.2 147.9) 148.9) 150.0) 149.6} 148.8) 147.8] 147.7| 147.7) 147.9) 148.2) 149.1 
Dairy products............... és 132.8 142.1 144.6] 146.7| 149.3) 149.3) 148.6) 147.8) 146.2) 146.1 145.7) 145.4) 144.1 143.3) 143.4 


Fruits and vegetables. 177.7 183.9] 182.1 183.6} 185.1 186.3} 187.2} 187.3} 187.4] 189.3) 186.4; 186.4) 183.7} 184.6} 187.3 
Other foods at home..... 140.8 142.9] 143.2} 143.6} 143.9] 143.4] 143.6) 144.8) 145.4) 145.5) 146.9) 147.1 147.8) 148.6) 148.7 
Sugar and sweets... 137.5 143.7| 144.6} 145.4) 145.7| 144.2) 144.7) 146.9) 147.2) 146.3} 147.9) 147.9) 148.1 149.2| 147.8 
Fats and oils 137.3 140.5} 140.9} 141.5) 141.6] 140.8] 140.7) 142.3) 142.7) 142.4) 142.4) 142.0} 141.6) 141.4) 141.4 


Nonalcoholic beverages.... 

Other prepared foods. 
Food away from home 
i Alcoholic beverages. 
_ Housing. 
Shelter... 
i Renters’ costs (12/82 = 100) 
| Rent, residential......... 

Other renters’ costs.... 


131.7 128.6] 128.5} 127.9} 127.6} 127.2} 126.9) 128.3) 128.5) 129.5) 131.9) 133.4) 134.8) 136.3) 136.7 
151.1 156.2| 156.4) 157.5} 158.5} 158.3} 158.9) 159.4) 160.6) 160.3) 161.1 160.4) 161.2) 161.3) 161.8 
149.0 152.7| 153.1] 153.5} 154.2) 154.7) 155.0) 155.3) 155.6] 156.0} 156.2) 156.3) 156.6} 157.1 157.4 
153.9 158.5} 158.9) 159.5) 160.1 160.2) 160.5) 161.1) 161.8) 162.1 162.3) 162.8) 162.7) 162.9) 163.2 


148.5 152.8] 154.0] 153.9} 154.0) 153.9) 154.0) 155.1 155.8] 155.9) 155.8) 155.9) « 156.9) 157.5} 157.6 
165.7 171.0} 172.3) 172.0} 172.5} 172.4] 172.3) 173.6) 174.6) 175.2} 175.3) 175.3) 176.0) 177.0) 177.5 
174.3 180.2} 183.4) 180.9} 181.3) 179.9) 179.1 182.7; 185.3} 186.8) 186.3) 185.3) 186.6; 188.4; 189.1 
157.8 162.0; 162.5} 162.9} 163.3} 163.7} 164.0) 164.4) 164.8) 165.1 165.5} 165.9) 166.4; 166.8) 167.3 
204.3 214.7| 225.9} 214.8} 214.9} 207.9} 203.8) 217.3) 226.4) 231.7; 228.0) 222.9} 226.7) 232.6) 233.9 
Homeowners' costs (12/82 = 100).. 171.0 A7GS W770) W775 17624 178.6} 178.8) 179.1 179.5} 179.8) 180.2) 180.6) 181.1 181.7| 182.2 
Owners’ equivalent rent (12/82 = 100).......... 171.3 176.8} 177.3} 177.9] 178.4) 178.9) 179.1 179.5} 179.9) 180.1 180.5} 180.9} 181.4) 182.1 182.6 
Household insurance........ 157.4 161.0/ 162.3] 162.3) 163.4) 164.6) 162.4) 162.6] 163.8) 163.3} 163.8} 164.5} 165.3] 165.7| 166.3 
Maintenance and repairs. 135.0 139.0} 139.7) 139.9) 140.2) 141.1 141.5) 141.5) 142.3) 142.4) 142.5) 143.2} 143.3) 145.4) 145.5 

! Maintenance and repair services... 139.8 145.5) 147.1 147.4) 147.3} 147.6} 148.0] 148.2} 148.4; 148.4) 148.9; 149.9) 150.0} 153.8) 154.4 
| Maintenance and repair commodities. 128.5 130.2) 129.6) 129.5} 130.5) 132.3) 132.6) 132.5) 133.9) 134.3) 133.6) 134.1 134.1 133.7} 133.1 
| Fuel and other utilities... 123.7 127.5| 129.4] 129.8] 128.7) 128.4) 129.4) 130.8) 131.0) 129.9} 128.9} 129.0} 131.9) 132.1 131.4 
| 


Fuels. 111.5 115.2) 117.9] 118.4) 116.2) 115.7) 117.1 119.1 119.2| 117.2) 115.3) 115.3) 119.8) 119.6) 118.6 
Fuel oil, coal, and bottled gas. 88.1 99.2 92.2 95.6} 102.9} 105.9} 110.3) 111.5) 109.6) 105.5) 102.1 100.4 98.0 94.7 93.5 
Gas (piped) and electricity... 119.2 122.1 126.1 126.2| 122.7) 121.7) 122.8] 124.9] 125.3) 123.4) 121.7) 121.9} 127.5} 127.8} 126.7 


152.8 157.2 158.0} 158.3 158.6} 158.9) 159.1 159.7) 160.2 160.5} 160.8) 161.1 161.7 162.4) 162.1 
Household furnishings and operations. 123.0 124.7} 124.8] 125.1] 125.0} 124.8] 125.0} 124.9) 125.2) 125.4 125.5} 125.8) 125.7) 125.6) 125.2 
Housefurnishings. 111.2 111.3) 111.3) 111.5 111.1 WOS) W110) AIOB) At!) WA 111.1 141.5) Wi.2 110.7 110.2 
Housekeeping supplies.. a 137.1 141.1 144.1 141.2 141.6) 141.8] 141.4) 142.3) 142.5 142.8) 143.3] 143.0) 142.9 144.0} 142.9 
Housekeeping services.. 143.7 148.0} 148.6) 149.4) 149.9) 149.6) 150.1 149.6) 149.9) 150.6) 151.1 151.3; 151.8 152.1 152.6 


| Apparel and upkeep...... 132.0 131.7} 128.1 131.5} 133.4] 133.4] 130.3) 129.6) 131.9) 134.5) 136.1 135.3} 132.4] 130.2} 130.0 
1 Apparel commodities.. 128.7 128.2} 124.2] 127.8) 130.0) 129.9] 126.5) 125.8) 128.2) 131.0| 132.7| 131.8} 128.6} 126.2} 125.9 
Men's and boys' apparel.. 126.2 127.7| 126.2) 127.4| 129.2) 131.2) 127.8] 127.0) 127.3) 129.2) 131.4) 132.0) 129.0) 128.0) 128.9 
Women's and girls' apparel. | 126.9 124.7) 118.1 123.6} 127.1 126.7} 123.3} 121.5} 126.1 130.1 131.9] 129.9) 125.6) 121.1 120.3 
127.2 129.7) 125.1 131.4] 128.5] 126.7] 126.9} 127.9] 127.2) 129.7} 133.7) 133.8} 132.9) 131.3] 127.3 
125.4 126.6] 124.7) 126.7) 128.0) 127.7) 125.9) 125.0) 126.3) 127.0) 129.3} 129.1 126.3} 125.9] 126.3 
152.4 150.6] 149.3) 151.9) 152.0) 149.0) 141.6) 145.6) 146.9) 149.5) 148.1 146.0; 146.4) 146.9) 145.8 
157.3 159.8) 160.3) 160.4] 160.6) 160.9) 161.5] 161.7| 162.2) 162.4) 162.6| 162.9} 163.2} 163.5} 163.6 


139.1 143.0] 142.8) 143.2} 143.9] 144.8] 145.2] 145.0] 144.8) 144.9) 144.8] 144.4) 144.0) 143.7) 143.8 
136.3 140.0] 139.9] 140.0) 140.5} 141.5) 141.7) 141.8} 141.9) 141.5} 141.3] 141.0] 140.7) 140.1 140.8 
141.0 143.7; 142.9] 143.2] 143.8] 144.8] 145.4) 145.4) 145.4) 145.4) 145.2) 144.6) 144.2) 143.7) 143.0 
| 139.0 141.4) 140.7] 141.0] 141.5) 142.3) 143.0] 143.0) 142.9) 142.9) 142.6) 142.1 141.7) 141.1 140.4 
156.5 157.0/ 156.6] 157.0) 157.0) 156.5) 155.6) 154.7) 154.4) 154.4) 154.3) 153.9) 151.8) 149.9) 148.5 
100.0 106.3} 106.4 106.2} 105.9} 107.8) 108.6) 108.6) 108.1 106.4 106.0} 105.7} 105.9) 103.9) 107.6 
99.8 105.9] 106.1 105.7} 105.2} 107.1 107.9] 107.9] 107.4) 105.8) 105.4) 105.2} 105.4) 103.5} 107.4 
Maintenance and repair.. 154.0 158.4) 158.6) 160.0) 160.5) 160.5) 160.6) 161.1 161.2} 161.5} 161.9} 162.2} 162.6) 162.9) 163.3 
Other private transportation... ane 170.6 173.9| 174.1 174.1 175.4] 176.2} 176.0) 176.2) 177.1 177.4| 177.3] 177.0} 176.7) 177.5) 177.4 
Other private transportation commodities..... 104.8 105.1 104.8} 105.0} 105.0} 105.1 105.2} 105.2) 105.4) 105.1 104.7] 104.7) 104.7} 105.3) 104.8 
Other private transportation services. 186.0 190.1 190.4 190.3} 192.0} 193.0} 192.7} 193.0) 194.1 194.5} 194.5] 194.2] 193.8) 194.5) 194.5 
Public transportation 175.9 181.9] 181.4] 184.6] 187.2] 187.3) 189.9} 185.8) 182.4) 188.1 189.8) 188.1 186.6) 189.4) 183.4 
220.5 228.2| 229.2} 229.4] 230.1] 230.5} 230.6] 231.8) 232.7) 233.4] 233.8] 234.2| 234.4) 234.8) 235.2 
204.5 210.4, 211.1) 211.2) 212.4] 211.9} 212.0] 212.8) 213.9) 214.7) 215.2) 215.6) 216.0) 216.0) 215.5 
224.2 232.4| 233.4) 233.6] 234.2} 234.9] 235.0] 236.3) 237.1] 237.7] 238.1) 238.5] 238.7/ 239.2) 239.8 
201.0 208.3 209.2} 209.6] 210.2} 210.9] 211.0} 212.2) 213.2) 214.2) 214.7) 215.2) 215.5) 215.9) 216.3 
257.8 269.5} 271.2) 271.6] 272.4 273.2| 273.7} 275.7| 276.6) 276.7) 277.0) 277.3} 277.4) 278.1) 279.0 
153.9 159.1 159.2} 159.8} 160.1 160.7| 160.8) 161.3) 161.8) 162.1 162.2} 162.2} 162.7; 162.6} 163.0 
138.7 143.0] 143.2} 143.3) 143.6; 144.0) 144.1 144.2| 144.3) 144.5) 144.1 143.9) 143.9) 143.8) 144.6 


Other utilities and public services. 


Other apparel commodities. 
| Apparel services. 
| Transportation 
| Private transportation. 
New vehicles.... 
New cars.. 
Used cars... 
Motor fuel.. 


Medical care commodities. 
Medical care services. 
Professional services................ 
Hospital and related services. 
Entertainment..... 
Entertainment commodities... 


Entertainment services 172.0 178.1 178.0} 179.1 179.5} 180.3} 180.5) 181.3) 182.1 182.7} 183.3] 183.5} 184.5) 184.5) 184.3 
Other goods and services... 206.9 215.4] 216.3) 218.3) 218.8] 219.2) 2187] 220.0} 220.7) 221.4) 222.7) 223.1) 223.1) 223.5) 225.7 
Tobacco products... 225.7 232.8] 233.4 234.1] 235.3] 236.2) 234.3) 236.4} 237.4] 238.2] 243.2} 243.8) 241.3) 242.0) 243.4 
Personal care. 147.1 150.1 150.5) 150.8} 150.9} 151.2} 150.5} 151.6] 151.5) 151.8] 152.7) 152.6) 152.8] 152.6) 152.5 


Toilet goods and personal care appliances..... 143.1 144.3) 145.0] 145.1 144.6] 144.7} 142.8] 143.6) 143.3) 143.6) 144.5) 144.1 144.2| 143.7; 143.5 
Personal care services a 156.6} 156.5| 157.2| 157.9} 158.6) 159.2) 160.7} 160.7} 161.2} 162.0) 162.3) 162.6) 162.5) 162.7 
Personal and educational expense: 247.5| 248.7| 252.1| 252.5} 252.8] 252.9] 254.0} 255.0) 255.8] 256.0) 256.6; 257.3) 258.0) 261.6 
School books and supplies.... 226.9| 227.6} 229.9) 230.5] 230.7) 231.1) 234.5) 235.3] 235.4 235.8) 235.9) 237.2) 237.7) 240.0 
Personal and educational services.. 249.3} 250.5} 254.0) 254.3 254.7| 254.8 255.8} 256.7| 257.6 257.7| 258.3] 259.1 259.8; 263.5 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


27. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 
[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average 1996 1997 
Series 1995 | 1996 | Aug | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. 
A) eth ais Bites 


158.6} 158.6} 159.1] 159.6} 160.0 160.2} 160.1; 160.3) 160.5) 160.8 


All items. 152.4 156.9} 157.3 157.8) 158.3 
Commodities.... e i 136.4 139.9] 139.5] 140.3] 141.0} 141.5} 141.4) 141.5} 141.8] 142.0) 142.3) 142.1] 141.5) 141.0) 141.4 
Food and DeVerages........ssssseseeeeeneees Hl 148.9 153.7| 154.2) 155.0) 155.8] 156.2} 156.6] 156.9} 156.9) 157.1) 157.1] 157.1) 157.1] 157.5) 158.1 
Commodities less food and beverages. 128.9 131.5} 130.5} 131.4] 132.1) 132.6] 132.1] 132.1] 132.6) 132.9) 133.2} 132.9} 132.0) 131.0) 131.3 
Nondurables less food and beverages. 129.5 133.0] 131.6] 133.0] 134.0) 134.7) 133.7} 133.8} 134.6} 135.0} 135.8) 135.4) 134.2) 132.9) 133.8 


Apparel commodities... 128.7 128.2} 124.2) 127.8] 130.0] 129.9} 126.5) 125.8) 128.2) 131.0) 132.7} 131.8} 128.6) 126.2) 125.9 
Nonaurabies |e€ss 100d, D 


and apparel... 
, Durables............. 


132.9 138.6) 138.5| 138.7; 139.2} 140.3] 140.5) 141.0} 141.0] 140.2) 140.6] 140.4] 140.1) 139.3) 140.8 
128.0 ware 128.9] 129.2] 129.3] 129.6] 129.9} 129.7} 129.8| 129.9} 129.6} 129.4) 129.0). 128.3) 127.7 
168.7 174.1] 175.3] 175.6) 175.8] 175.9} 176.1) 177.0} 177.7] 178.2] 178.3/ 178.4) 179.3} 180.1) 180.3 
172.4 178.0| 179.3] 179.0) 179.4] 179.4 179.3} 180.6] 181.6} 182.3) 182.4) 182,4| 183.1] 184.1) . 184.7 


Rent of shelter (12/82 = 100).... 
Housenoid services less rent Oot 
shelter (12/82 = 100) 
Transporatation services. 
Medical care services... 
Other services 
Special indexes: 
All items less food. 
All items less shelter... 
All items less nomeowners' Costs 
(12/82 = 100)...........4++ 
All items less medical care 
Commodities less food.. 
Nondurables less food...... 
Nondurables less food and apparel... 
Nondurables co 
Services less rent of shelter (12/82 = 100). 
Services less medical care... 


138.3 142.0] 144.4 144.6] 143.2! 142.9} 143.4] 144.6] 145.0] 144.3] 143.7| 144.0| 147.0) 147.5) 146.9 
175.9 180.5] 180.6] 181.6) 183.2} 183.7| 184.1] 183.5} 183.4) 184.9) 185.4) 184.9) 184.5) 185.6) 184.3 
224.2 232.4| 233.4] 233.6] 234.2| 234.9] 235.0] 236.3) 237.1) 237.7] ‘238.1) 238.5} 238.7; 239.2) 239.8 
193.3]. 201.4) 201.9} 203.9] 204.3} 204.8] 205.0} 205.9) 206.7) _ 207.3) 207.7; 208.0} 208.8) 209.1) 210.7 


153.1 157.5| 157.9] 158.4] 158.8} 159.0} 159.0} 159.6} 160.2} 160.6} 160.8} 160.7} 161.0) 161.1) 161.3 
148.6 152.8] 152.9] 153.8] 154.2} 154.6 154.7| 155.0} 155.3} 155.6] 155.8} 155.7; 155.7) 155.6} 155.9 


153.5 157.9] 158.3} 158.9} 159.4| 159.6} 159.6} 160.2} 160.8} 161.2} 161.2} 161.1} 161.2) 161.3) 161.6 
148.6 152.8] 153.2! 153.8] 154.2}. 154.5} 154.5} 155.0] 155.5} 155.9} 156.0/ 155.9| 156.1) 156.3) 156.6 
129.8 132.6] 131.7] 132.5} 133.2} 133.7| 133.3] 133.3} 133.8) 134.1] 134.4) 134.1) 133.3] 132.3) 132.6 
130.9 134.5) 133.2) 134.5} 135.5} 136.1] 135.3] 135.4] 136.2} 136.6) 137.4) 137.0) 135.9} 134.7} 135.5 
134.1 139.5) 139.5] 139.8) 140.3) 141.2! 141.5} 142.0} 142.1] 141.4) 141.7] 141.7) 141.4) 140.8) 142.1 
139.3 143.5} 143.1] 144.1] 145.1] 145.6} 145.3] 145.5) 145.9] 146.2} 146.6) 146.4) 145.8) 145.4) 146.1 


All items less food and energy..... 161.2 165.6] 165.8) 166.4 167.0] 167.2} 167.0} 167.5} | 168.3} 169.0) 169.4] 169.3) 169.2) 169.5} 169.6 

Commodities less food and energy. 139.3 141.3] 140.3] 141.4] 142.0] 142.2} 141.5} 141.5} 142.2] 143.0] 143.5} 143.3) 142.2] 141.5) 141.2 

Energy commodities...... 98.8 105.7} 105.0} 105.2} 105.8) 107.9} 109.1) 109.2} 108.6) 106.6} 105.8) 105.3) 105.2) 103.1; 106.2 

Services less energy.. os 173.7 179.4] 180.4] 180.7) 181.2) 181.4) 181.5) 182.4) 183.1) 183.8} 184.1; 184.1) 184.6) 185.4) 185.8 
Purchasing power of the consumer dollar: 

NM OS2ABA eG 9) DOr. ap-e--nscanctesateey-ecvcammmsrtcton posed 656 .638 -636 634 -632 .631 631 -628 626 625 624 625 624 623 622 

ABZ a GILOO Leet eteccea sec -cttesroestvneresan pativacosovn 219 213 212 212 211 211 211 .210 209 209 208 209 208 208 208 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR URBAN 
WAGE EARNERS AND CLERICAL WORKERS 


POMS 22d anes citasanveens nccanees tad cncoreeniineecanyed 149.8 154.1] 154.5} 155.1} 155.5} 155.9! 155.9] 156.3] 156.8/ 157.0} 157.2} 157.2) 157.4) 157.5) 157.8 
All items (1967 = 100) af 446.1 459.1; 460.2} 461.9} 463.2! 464.2} 464.3] 465.7; 467.0) 467.8; 468.3) 468.3) 468.8) 469.0) 470.0 


Food and alae eid 148.3 153.2| 153.7) 154.5} 155.2} 155.7} 156.1] 156.4] 156.4] 156.5) 156.5) 156.6) 156.6) 157.0) 157.6 

Food... tf 147.9 152.8) 153.4) 154.1] 154.9] 155.4) 155.8] 156.1} 156.0] 156.1] 156.1] 156.1] 156.1) 1566) 157.1 

Food at home. fone 147.9 153.5| 154.1) 155.1] 155.9] 156.4 156.9] 157.1] 156.8] 156.7; 156.6] 156.6) 156.5) 156.9} 157.6 
Cereals and bakery products... 


167.2 173.6) 174.8) 174.3] 174.7) 175.1) 175.4) 176.2} 176.4; 176.4) 176.6] 176.7) 177.9} 177.9} 178.2 
| 138.5 144.5} 145.3] 146.8] 147.5} 148.6} 149.8] 149.3 148.4 147.4) 147.3) 147.4) 147.5| 148.0) 148.8 


Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs. 
Pa 132.5 141.9) 144.3 146.4 148.9 149.2 148.5 147.6 146.0 145.8 145.4 146.1 143.8 143.0 143.0 


Dairy products... 


Fruits and vegetables... 176.7 183.1] 181.8) 183.2) 184.1) 185.2} 186.0} 186.1; 186.1) 188.2) 185.2) 185.4) 183.1 184.0} 186.9 
Other foods at home 4 140.3 142.6} 142.8) 143.2} 143.5} 143.0) 143.2) 144.4) 145.0) 145.1 146.4) 146.6) 147.2) 147.9) 148.0 
Sugar and sweets.. 137.5 143.6] 144.5} 145.3] 145.6] 144.0} 144.5) 146.8} 147.2) 146.2} 147.9) 147.9} 148.1) 149.2) 147.8 
Fats and oils.......... 137.1 140.3} 140.6} 141.2} 141.3} 140.5} 140.4) 141.9] 142.3] 142.2) 142.1) 141.7} 141.3) 141.1) 141.2 
Nonalcoholic beverages 131.0 128.1 128.0} 127.4) 127.1 126.7; 126.5| 127.9} 128.0} 128.9) 131.1) 132.4) 133.6] 134.9] 135.2 
Other prepared foods 150.8 156.0] 156.3} 157.2) 158.2) 158.2} 158.8) 159.3] 160.4) 160.1 161.0) 160.3} 160.9} 161.2} 161.6 
Food away from home 4 148.8 152.6] 153.1] 153.4) 154.2} 154.7} 155.0] 155.4) 155.7) 156.0} 156.2) 156.2) 156.6) 157.1 157.4 
Alcoholic beverages. ah 153.3 157.9] 158.2} 158.9} 159.5} 159.6} 159.9) 160.4) 161.1] 161.5) 161.7} 162.2| 162.1 162.2} 162.5 
Housing... 145.4 149.6] 150.7} 150.8} 150.7} 150.7} 151.0} 151.8} 152.4] 152.5} 152.4) 152.6] 153.6) 154.1) 154.2 
Shelter.. 161.2 166.2| 167.3} 167.2} 167.6} 167.7} 167.7} 168.6} 169.4| 169.9} 170.1) 170.3) 170.9) 171.7} 172.3 


Renters' costs (12/84 = 100)..... 152.5 157.3) 159.4) 158.1 158.3} 157.6] 157.3) 159.4) 160.9} 161.9} 161.8} 161.6] 162.6) 163.7) 1643 
Rent, residential........ 


Other renters' costs... 
Homeowners' costs (12/84 = 100)... 
Owners' equivalent rent (12/84 = 100 
Household insurance (12/84 = 100) 
Maintenance and repairs............-. 
Maintenance and repair services. aes 
Maintenance and repair commodities........... 
Fuel and other utilities... 


157.4 161.6} 162.2} 162.6} 162.9} 163.4] 163.7} 164.1] 164.4] 164.7/ 165.2} 165.6} 166.0} 166.5) 167.0 | 
204.4 214.6} 226.5} 215.0} 214.6] 207.4) 203.7) 216.3) 224.9} 229.9] 226.9} 222.9) 227.3) 232.9) 234.2 


Fuel oil, coal, and bottled gas 
Gas (piped) and electricity... 
Other utilities and public services... 
Household furnishings and operations. 
Housefurnishings............-. 
Housekeeping supplies. 
Housekeeping services.... 
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_ 27. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average 1996 1997 
Series == 
1995 1996 | Aug | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. 


Apparel and upkeep 
Appare! commodities. 

_ Men's and boys' appare! 
Women's and girls' apparel... 
Infants' and toddlers' apparel 


Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June July | Aug. 


130.9 130.9} 127.5} 130.6) 132.4) 132.4) 129.3) 128.7) 131.1] 133.8) 135.5} 134.7) 131.8} 129.8) 129.4 
127.7 127-6), 123.8) 127-2) 129.2) 129.1) * 125.7) 125.1 127.6) 130.5} 132.3) 131.5} 128.3) 126.1 125.7 
125.9 127.4) 125.7) 127.0} 129.0) 130.9} 127.5) 127.0) 127.2) 128.8) 131.1) 131.7} 128.8) 128.0} 128.8 
125.4 123.6) 117.4) 122.2) 125.4) 125.0) 121.7) 119.9) 124.8) 129.2; 130.7) 129.0} 124.8) 120.6). 119.6 
128.1 130.8] 126.7) 132.4) 128.9) 127.7} 128.1) 128.5) 128.1] 130.7} 134.9] 134.9} 133.8] 132.0} 128.4 
126.2 127.6) 126.1) 127.8) 129.2) 128.9) 127.0) 126.0) 127.2} 127.9) 130.3} 130.1 127.2| 126.8) 127.3 
150.6 149.6] 147.8) 151.4) 151.9] 148.7) 139.7] 144.6) 145.7] 149.5) 149.3) 146.8) 146.3} 146.8) 145.7 
156.8 159.0) 159.6) 159.7} 159.7) 160.0} 160.5) 160.8; 161.3) 161.5} 161.7) 161.9} 162.2) 162.6) 162.7 


Other apparel commodities 
Apparel services 


Transportation 138.8 142.8} 142.6} 142.9) 143.5) 144.5) 144.8) 144.6) 144.4] 144.2) 144.2) 143.8) 143.4) 142.9) 143.3 
Private transportation 136.9 140.7} 140.5) 140.7} 141.2) 142.2} 142.4] 142.4) 142.4) 141.9) 141.8) 141.5) 141.1 140.4; 141.1 
New vehicles.............- 141.8 144.7| 144.0) 144.3) 145.0] 146.0) 146.5} 146.6) 146.7; 146.6) 146.4) 145.9) 145.4) 144.9) 144.3 
New cars... 138.7 141.1 140.3} 140.6) 141.1 141.9} 142.7) 142.7) 142.5} 142.5) 142.3) 141.8) 141.3) 140.7; 140.0 


Used cars. 
Motor fuel. 


157.3 158.2| 157.8] - 158.2) 158.3) 157.7) 156.8} 155.9) 155.7) 155.7) 155.7) 155.3) 153.3) 151.4) 149.9 
99.9 106.3} 106.3) 106.2} 106.0} 108.1) 108.9] 108.8) 108.2} 106.3) 105.9} 105.7) 105.9} 104.0) 107.7 


Gasoline... 99.7 105.9} 106.0} 105.8) 105.3) 107.4] 108.3) 108.2} 107.5) 105.7} 105.4) 105.2} 105.5) 103.6; 107.6 
Maintenance and repair. 154.8 159.3} 159.6} 160.8) 161.4) 161.4) 161.4) 162.0) 162.1) 162.5) . 162.9} 163.2) 163.7) 164.0} 164.2 

Other private transportation.. me 166.5 169.6] 169.7) 169.8) 171:2} 171.9] 171.6} 171.9] 172.6} 172.8] 172.8) 172.5) 172.1] 172.8) 172.7 

Other private transportation commodities... 104.0 104.2} 104.0) 104.1 104.1} 104.2) 104.3) 104.2) 104.3) 104.1 103.7} 103.8) 103.8) 104.4) 104.0 

Other private transportation services............ 182.2 186.1; 186.3) 186.4) 188.2) 189.1) 188.6) 189.0} 190.0) 190.2} 190.3) 189.9} 189.4) 190.2) 190.1 

Public transportation..........c0s-cseeesees 171.9 179.6} 179.4) 181.8 184.3} 184.5 186.9} 183.6 180.3} 185.1 186.8; 185.2 184.0} 186.2 181.6 

B Medical care... ssessseees 219.8 227.6| 228.5} 228.8) 229.4) 229.9) 230.1) 231.1; 232.1) 232.8] 233.2) 233.6] 233.8) 234.2) 234.6 


Medical care commoditie: 202.2 207.8} 208.5} 208.5) 209.8) 209.1) 209.4) 210.1; 211.4) 212.1] 212.3) 212.9) 213.4) 213.3) 212.5 
Medical care services.. 4 223.8 232.1] 233.1] 233.3) 233.9) 234.6] 234.7) 235.9] 236.8] 237.4) 237.9) 238.2) 238.4) 238.9) 239.5 
Professional SCrVICES..........:--ssssecsentsereereasseree 202.0 209.5} 210.4, 210.8) 211.4) 212.1] 212.3) 213.3} 214.3) 215.4) 216.0) 2165} 216.8) 217.2) 217.7 
Hospital and related S€rviCeS..........-..:-esese 255.2 266.5} 268.0} 268.4) 269.1] 269.9) 270.4) 271.9) 272.8) 273.0) 273.4) 273.6] 273.6) 274.4) 275.2 


_, Entertainment. 151.8 156.8} 157.0} 157.4) 157.8} 158.3) 158.4) 158.8) 159.2) 159.6) 159.7) 159.7} 160.1 160.1 160.6 


| Entertainment commodities... 137.9 142.0| 142.2) 142.2} 142.5) 142.8) 142.9; 142.9) 143.1 143.4, 143.0} 142.8) 142.7) 142.7) 143.5 
Entertainment services... 171.9 178.2| 178.3} 179.3} 179.7) 180.4) 180.7} 181.4; 182.2} 182.8) 183.6] 183.8} 185.0) 184.8) 184.9 
' Other goods and services.. 204.2 212.2| 213.0} 214.7) 215.3) 215.8) 215.2} 216.7) 217.4) 218.0] 219.8) 220.2) 219.9) 220.3) 222.1 


Tobacco products. 225.9| 232.5} 233.0 233.7| 234.8] 235.8] 233.9) 236.1] 237.0] 237.7] 242.7| 243.4] 240.9| 241.7/ 243.0 
Personal care....... | 147.3/ 150.1] 150.4, 150.8} 150.9} 151.3] 150.4) 151.6] 151.4] 151.6] 152.6; 152.6] 152.7| 152.4) 152.4 
Toilet goods and personal care appliances..... 143.8] 145.0 145.6] 145.7} 145.41 145.41 143.5] 144.4] 144.2] 144.3) 145.4] 145.0] 145.0] 144.6) 144.4 
Personal care services 151.5| 156.6] 156.5} 157.2} 158.0 158.7} 159.41 160.8] 160.8] 161.2] 162.1] 162.4| 162.7} 162.6] 162.8 
Personal and educational expenses. 231.2) 242.9] 244.2| 247.3] 247.7) 248.1] 248.3) 249.7| 250.8} 251.6] 251.8) 252.5] 253.1] 253.6] 256.8 

School books and supplies 215.5,  228.2| 228.8] 231.5} 232.4] 232.6] 232.9] 236.2| 236.9| 237.1] 237.4] 237.5] 239.6] 240.1] 241.9 

Personal and educational services... 232.6] 244.41 245.7| 248.8) 249.2) 249.7| 249.8) 251.1] 252.3] 253.0} 253.3] 254.0) 254.5] 255.0] 258.3 


© Allitems............. ree) 149.8 154.1 154.5) 155.1 155.5] 155.9} 155.9) 156.3) 156.8] 157.0) 157.2} 157.2) 157.4) 157.5} 157.8 
| Commodities.......... is 136.4 139.9} 139.6] 140.4) 141.0} 141.6) 141.4) 141.5) 141.8) 142.0) 142.2) 142.1 141.5} 141.0) 141.4 

| Food and beverages... 148.3 158:2)) 153.7) 9454-5) 165:2/— 9155.7 156:1 156.4] 156.4) 156.5} 156.5) 156.6; 156.6] 157.0) 157.6 
Commodities less food and beverages 129.0 131.8} 130.9) 131.7] 132.3} 132.9) 132.4) 132.4) 132.9) 133.1 133.4) 133.2} 132.3) 131.3) 131.6 
Nondurables less food and beverages. 129-0 132.8] 131.6] 132.8} 133.8) 134.6} 133.6] 133.7) 134.5} 134.8) 135.6) 135.3) 134.1 132.9] 133.9 


Apparel COMMOGITCS..........cccseeeereeereresenees 127.7 127.6, 123.8) 127.2) 129.2) 129.1 12527), 125.4 127.6) 130.5) 132.3) 131.5) 128.3) 126.1 125.7 
Nondurabies less 1000, Deverages, 

and apparel... 132.6 138.3] 138.2} 138.4] 139.0) 140.2} 140.4) 140.9} 140.8} 139.9) 140.3) 140.2) 139.9) 139.1 140.8 

| Durables. 127.9 129.2) 128.9] 129.2) 129.2) 129.5} 129.6) 129.5] 129.5} 129.6] 129.3) 129.2} 128.6] 128.0) 127.4 

‘| Services....... 166.0 171.4] 172.5] 172.8} 173.0) 173.2} 173.4| 174.2) 174.9} 175.2) 175.3) 175.5} 176.4) 177.1 177.4 


| Rent of shelter (12/84 = 100)... 
| Housenoid services less rent ot 
shelter (12/84 = 100) 
Transporatation services.. 
Medical care services 
Other services 
Special indexes: 
All items less food 
All items less shelter.. 
All items less nomeowners' 
costs (12/84 = 100)........ 

All items less medical care 
Commodities less food.. 
Nondurables less food 
Nondurables less food and apparel... 
Nondurables. 
Services less rent of shelter (12/84 = 100) 
Services less medical care.. 
2 ae 
All items less energy..... 
All items less food and energy... 
Commodities less food and energy. 
Energy commodities..... 
Services less energy.... 
Purchasing power of the consumer dollar: 
1982-84 = $1.00... 
1967 = $1.00.. 


155.0 159.9/ 161.0] 160.9} 161.3] 161.3] 161.4] 162.3) 163.0} 163.5) 163.7) 163.9} 164.5) 165.3) 165.8 


127.0 130.5} 132.7] 133.0) 131.5) 131.2} 131.7) 132.9) 133.3} 132.6] 132.0) 132.3) 135.1] 135.5) 135.0 
173.6 178.3} 178.4] 179.2) 180.8] 181.3} 181.5} 181.3) 181.3) 182.3} 182.8) 182.4) 182.0} 182.9) 182.1 
223.8 232.1) 233.1] 233.3] 233.9} 234.6] 234.7) 235.9} 236.8} 237.4 237.9} 238.2} 238.4) 238.9) 239.5 
190.1 198.1 198.7} 200.5) 200.9] 201.5} 201.7} 202.7) 203.5) 204.1} 204.6) 205.0) 205.7) 205.9) 207.4 


150.0 154.3; 154.6} 155.2) 155.5} 155.8) 155.8} 156.3) 156.8) 157.1 157.3) 157.3) 157-5} 157.5) 157.8 
146.8 151.0| 151.2) 151.9] 152.4, 152.8) 152.8) 153.2} 153.5} 153.7) 153.8/ 153.8) 153.8) 153.6) 153.9 


140.7 144.8) 145.1 145.7; 146.1 146.4] 146.4) 146.8} 147.3) 147.5] 147.6} 147.6] 147.7) 147.6) 147.9 
146.4 150.7} 151.0| 151.6] 152.0) 152.3] 152.4; 152.8] 153.2} 153.5) 153.6) 153.6} 153.8} 153.8) 154.2 
130.0 132.8] 132.0] 132.8] 133.4| 134.0] 133.5} 133.5] 134.0] 134.2) 134.6) 134.4) 133.5) 132.5) 132.9 
130.4 134.3) 133.1 134.3] 135.3) 136.0) 135.2) 135.3} 136.0) 136.4) 137.1 136.9} 135.8} 134.7) 135.6 
133.7 139.3) 139.2) 139.5} 140.0) 141.1 141.3] 141.8) 141.8) 141.1 141.4) 141.4) 141.1 140.4) 141.9 
139.0 143.3] 143.0] 143.9] 144.8) 145.4] 145.2) 145.4) 145.7] 146.0) 146.4) 146.2} 145.7} 145.3) 146.0 
157.6 162.7} 163.8} 164.5] 164.4| 164.7] 165.0} 165.7} 166.2} 166.3) 166.4) 166.5) 167.7; 168.2) 168.2 
161.1 166.2) 167.3) 167.6} 167.8) 167.9) 168.1 169.0} 169.6) 169.9} 170.0) 170.1 171.1 171.8) 172.0 
104.7 109.8) 111.1 111.3} 110.1 110.9] 112.0} 113.0) 112.7} 110.7} 109.6) 109.5} 111.8) 110.8) 112.2 
156.1 160.4 160.6} 161.2} 161.9} 162.2) 162.1 162.5} 163.0] 163.5} 163.9) 163.9) 163.8) 164.0} 164.2 
158.2 162.3) 162.5) 163.1 163.7} 163.9} 163.7) 164.1 164.8] 165.5} 165.9) 165.9] 165.8) 165.9) 166.0 
138.9 140.9] 140.0] 141.0) 141.6) 141.8] 141.0} 141.0) 141.7) 142.5) 143.1 142.9) 141.8) 141.1 140.8 
| 99.1 105.9! 105.3} 105.5] 106.0) 108.2} 109.4) 109.4) 108.6) 106.5) 105.8) 105.5} 105.5; 103.4) 106.7 
171.3 176.8| 177.7| 178.0/ 178.6] 178.9] 179.0] 179.8} 180.4) 181.0} 181.3) 181.4) 181.9] 182.6) 183.0 


-668 649 647 645 643 642 641 .640 -638 -637 636 636 635 635 -634 
217 216 216 215 215 é 214 214 214 214 .213 213 213 
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28. Consumer Price Index: U.S. city average and available local area data: all items 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Pricin All Urban Consumers Urban Wage Earners 
Area’ g 1996 | 1997 1996 x 1997 
sched-| july | Aug. | Apr. | May | June| July | Aug: | July | Aug. | Apr. | May | June| July | Aug. 
M 157.0| 157.3; 160.2| 160.1| 160.3 1605| 160.8, 154.3| 1645| 157.2) 157.2| 167.4| 157.5| 157.8 
Region and area size* ; 

Northeasturbanseaan eit en carn M 163.4] 164.0] 167.1] 166.8] 167.0] 167.6| 167.8) 160.9] 161.4] 164.4] 164.1] 164.3] 164.7] 164.9 
Size A—More than 1,200,000... M 164.1| 164.7] -167.7| 167.5} 167.7) 168.2} 168.4] 160.5} 161.0] 163.9} 163.8] 164.0] 164.3] 164.5 
Size B—500,000 to 1,200,000 M 161.8] 162.2} 165.4] 164.7] 165.2) 165.9] 166.2) 159.7} 160.0] 163.1] 162.3] 162.8} 163.5] 163.7 
Size C—50,000 to 500,000 M 161.5} 161.8] 165.6] 165.2]. 165.6| 166.4] 166.8) 162.9] 163.2) 167.0] 166.9] 167.1] 167.5| 167.8 

North Central urban M 153.2| 153.4} 156.1] 156.3] 156.7| 156.6] 157.2) 149.8] 149.9} 152.6} 152.8] 153.1] 153.1] 153.6 
Size A—More than 1,200,000. M 153.7] 154.0] 156.9] 157.0] 157.3) 157.3) 158.0] 149.7} 149.9] 152.6] 152.7] 152.9] 152.9] 153.6 
Size B—360,000 to 1,200,000... M 152.4) 152.8] 154.8] 155.4] 155.7) 155.8) 156.3] 148.3] 148.7} 150.8} 151.5) 151.7| 151.9) 152.3 
Size C—50,000 to 360,000.. Ney M 154.6] 154.7| 158.2] 158.3] 158.7) 158.5| 158.8] 151.9} 151.9] 155.4] 155.6] 156.0) 155.7} 156.1 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000)..| M 150.4) 150.4} 152.1] 152.2! 152.6] 152.6] 152.6] 148.5| 148.5] 150.0] 150.2| 150.8} 150.7| 150.9 

Southiurbanster yest esnit educa M 154.0] 154.1] 156.7] 156.6] 157.0) 157.0] 157.1] 152.6) 152.7] 155.1] 155.1] 155.4] 155.3) 155.5 
Size A—More than 1,200,000... M 153.2] 153.1] 155.7} 155.5} 155.8] 155.8] 155.9] 151.6] 151.4) 153.6] 153.6] 153.9] 153.9] 154.0 
Size B—450,000 to 1,200,000 M 156.7| 156.9] 159.8] 159.7| 160.4] 160.5] 160.8) 152.9] 153.1] 155.8] 155.7] 156.1] 156.2| 156.5 
Size C—50,000 to 450,000 M 153.7| 154.0] 156.0) 156.1] 156.4] 156.0] 156.1] 153.6] 153.9] 155.8} 156.0) 156.2} 155.7} 155.9 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50, 000)... M 152.5| 152.6] 156.1] 156.0] 156.3] 156.4] 156.4] 152.8) 153.1] 156.3] 156.3] 156.5] 156.6] 157.0 

" M 157.9} 158.0] 161.1] 161.1] 161.0] 161.1] 161.5] 154.9) 154.9] 157.8} 157.8] 157.5| 157.6] 158.0 
Size A—More than 1,250,000... lee 158.0) 158.1] 161.2] 161.1) 161.1] 161.3] 161.7| 153.4] 153.4] 156.2} 156.1] 156.0] 156.2) 156.5 
Size C—50,000 to 330,000.......cecsessccseceseseeee]  M 162.4] 162.6] 166.5] 166.5] 166.0] 166.1] 166.8) 159.3} 159.5} 163.3} 163.2} 162.7| 162.9| 163.5 
Size classes: 
A (12/86 = 100) M 141.7| 141.9] 144.5] 144.5] 144.6] 144.8] 145.1] 140.8} 140.9] 143.4) 143.3] 143.5] 143.6] 143.9 
M 157.4) 157.6] 160.4] 160.4) 160.7| 160.9} 161.2) 154.4] 154.6] 157.3} 157.3] 157.6] 157.8] 158.0 
M 156.8) 157.0} 160.0] 160.0] 160.2] 160.1} 160.5] 155.8} 156.0] 159.0] 159.1] 159.2} 159.1] 159.4 
M 153.7| 154.0) 156.5} 156.4) 156.6] 156.7} 156.8}; 153.0} 153.3) 155.6} 155.6) 155.7) 155.8) 156.0 
Selected local areas 

GNICAQO, IL—NOMMNWESTEMN IN.......ceeceeeeeeen rene M 157.7; 158.1] 160.9} 161.1] 161.7} 161.7] 162.5) 152.7| 152.9] 155.3} 155.5} 156.0} 156.0) 156.7 

Los Angeles—Long Beach, Anaheim, CA........... M 157.6] 157.3} 159.9] 159.5] 159.4) 159.5) 159.7) 152.3] 151.9] 154.3] 154.0] 153.8] 153.8] 154.0 

New York, NY—Northeastem NJ......... | oM 166.7 167.2] 170.2) 169.9] 170.3] 170.8] 170.8] 162.8} 163.3] 166.1] 166.0] 166.2! 166.6| 166.7 

Philadelphia, PA-N4J....... | ooM 162.8] 163.6] 166.0] 166.0) 166.1) 166.4) 166.8] 162.1] 163.0] 165.1] 165.2| 165.3) 165.5] 165.9 

San Francisco—Oakland, CA........s:ssseseseeeseoes | oM 155.9| 155.6] 159.6] 159.8] 160.0] 160.6] 161.2) 153.4] 153.0] 156.7] 156.8] 157.0] 157.5} 158.1 

Baliimore: MD Stents: a eee ee ee 1 155.7 - -| 155.5 -| 156.9 -| 154.6 - -| 154.3 -| 155.6 - 

Boston, MA.... 1 162.0 = -| 166.7 =|" 467.1 -| 160.9 = -| 165.6 -| 165.8 = 

1 152.1 = -| 155.6 -| 156.3 -| 144.3 = -| 147.8 -| 148.2 = 
1 152.4 = -| 157.9 -| 157.9 -| 150.8 =f! 1 456.6 -| 155.5 = 
1 149.9 = -| 152.1 -| 153.3 -| 149.0 = -| 151.2 -| 152.5 - 
1 160.1 = -| 162.1 -| 162.9 -| 157.6 a -| 159.7 -| 160.2 = 

Dallas—Ft Worth, TX 2 -| 149.5] 150.6 -| 151.4 -| 151.2 -| 149.5| 150.4 -| 151.4 -| 151.1 

Detroit, MI 2 -| 152.7 156.0 -| 155.0 -| 156.9 -| 148.0} 151.0 -| 149.8 -| 151.6 

Houston, TX 2 -| 142.8] 145.2 -| 144.8 -| 145.4 -| 142.2) 144.1 -| 144.1 -| 144.9 

Pittsburgh, PA 2 -| 153.6] 156.6 -|_ 157.4 -| 157.5 -| 147.2| 150.1 -| 150.8 -| 151.0 


' Area definitions are those established by the Office of Management and Budget in 
1983, except for Boston—Lawrence-Salem, MA-NH, Area (excludes Monroe County); 
Definitions do not 


and Milwaukee, WI, Area (includes only the Milwaukee MSA). 


include revisions made since 1983. Excludes farms and the military. 
? Foods, fuels, and several other items priced every month in all areas; most other 


goods and services priced as indicated: 
M—Every month. 
1—January, March, May, July, September, and November. 
2—February, April, June, August, October, and December. 
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® Regions are defined as the four Census regions. 
— Data not available. 


NOTE: Local area CPI indexes are byproducts of the national CP! program. Because 
each local index is a small subset of the national index, it has a smaller sample size 
and is, therefore, subject to substantially more sampling and other measurement error 
than the national index. As a result, local area indexes show greater volatility than the 
national index, although their long-term trends are quite similar. Therefore, the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics strongly urges users to consider adopting the national average CPI 
for use in escalator clauses. 


29. Annual data: Consumer Price Index, U.S. city average, all items and major groups 
[1982-84 = 100] 


Series 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 
ee rte a ee ees 
: | Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers: cal 

All items: 

Index........... Ores rcercest teatentoscedeststasptescvetesbedes | 118.3 124.0 130.7 136.2 140.3 144.5 148.2 152.4 156.9 

| PPORCOIU CNANGO io rcssncesecscscnsasconissccesenendventssacecesoene 41 48 5.4 4.2 3.0 3.0 2.6 2.8 3.0 

| Food and beverages: 

| WRC aM rereesesssceaacnnts taaep eisserecetetoscddssrensetcatcasusncbacererhe 4 118.2 124.9 132.1 136.8 138.7 141.6 144.9 148.9 153.7 

PEICONE CHANGE arrrtitenrictincscsivescodens-accavsesesevere 4] 5.7 5.8 3.6 1.4 21 2.3 2.8 3.2 
Housing: 

IND OXFoetencicassseecesee see 118.5 123.0 128.5 133.6 137.5 141.2 144.8 148.5 152.8 


Percent change. 
| Apparel and upkeep: 


3.8 3.8 45 4.0 2.9 2.7 25 2.6 29 


115.4 118.6 124.1 128.7 131.9 133.7 133.4 132.0 131.7 
4.3 2.8 46 3.7 2.5 1.4 =2 -1.0 -.2 


Percent change 
Transportation: 


108.7 114.1 120.5 123.8 126.5 130.4 134.3 139.1 143.0 
Percent change. 3.1 5.0 5.6 PATE 2.2 3.1 3.0 3.6 2.8 


Medical care: 


138.6 149.3 162.8 177.0 190.1 201.4 211.0 220.5 228.2 
Percent change 6.5 uA 9.0 8.7 7.4 §.9 4.8 45 3.5 


Entertainment: 


120.3 126.5 132.4 138.4 142.3 145.8 150.1 153.9 159.1 
Percent change. 43 5.2 47 4.5 2.8 2.5 2.9 2.5 3.4 


| Other goods and services: 


137.0 147.7 159.0 171.6 183.3 192:9 198.5 206.9 215.4 
6.6 7.8 7.7 7.9 6.8 5.2 2.9 4.2 41 


| Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners 
| and Clerical Workers: 
All items: 


149.8 154.1 


Percent change.. 
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30. Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


[1982 = 100] 
[ Annual average 1996 1997 
Grouping 
1995 | 1996 | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. L Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. 
ahaa 
Finished goods..............--scsceecceeeecseeneee 127.9 131.3 131.9 131.8 | 132.7 132.6 | 132.7 132.6 
Finished consumer QOOdS............:2:0:2000 125.6 129.5 130.4 | 130.4] 131.2 131.1 131.2 131.0 i 
Finished consumer fOOdS............:0:2+0++ 129.0 133.5} 135.3 135.6 | 136.6] 136.1 135.5 134.1 133.8 | 135.2] 134.3] 135.0] 134.0] 134.0] 134.8 
Finsneg consumer gooas ‘ 
OXGCIUGINGITOOGS: <i svsrccsscncsenen-seneutotedsonss 124.0 127.6 128.1 128.0} 128.8 128.8 129.2 129.5| 129.0} 128.2 |~127.7 127.4 | 128.2 127.7 128.1 
Nondurable goods less food... 118.8 123.2 124.2 124.6 | 124.5 124.5 125.2 | 125.7 124.9 123.8 | 123.2 123.3 | 124.4) 124.1 124.6 
Durable goods. 132.7 134.2 | 133.7 | 132:4 "135.2; 135.2 | 135.0] 134.9] 135.0] 135.0] 134.5] 133.6| 133.5] 132.5} 192.6 
Capital equipment... 136.7 138.3 138.2 137.3} 138.9 | 138.7 138.7 139.0 | 138.9 138.8 | 138.6] 138.1 138.1 137.9 137.7 
Intermediate materials, 
supplies, and components.............-..+++ } 124.9 125.7 || 126: | 126.7)| 126:0))| 125-7 | 126:0:)  126:3'| 126.1 | 125.67)" 125:3) |" 125.3 |" 125.7 eeteo ounces 
Materials and components 
fOr MANUFACTUFING..........-ececeseseeceeeeeseerereeee 130.4 128.6 | 128.3 128.6 | 128.3 128.0 | 128.2 128.4 | 128.4 128.6 | 128.4) 128.4 128.3 128.3 | 128.3 
Materials for food manufacturing............- 119.5 125.7 | 129.4] 129.2} 129.2] 1248) 123.8] 122.9] 122.9) 124.1 123.8 | 123.8] 1228] 122.3) 122.8 


Materials for nondurable manufacturing.. 135.1 130.5} 129.5| 130.0} 129.6] 129.5] 129.8} 130.1 129.9} 129.4] 129.0] 129.3} 129.1 129.4 | 129.6 
Materials for durable manufacturing........ | 135.6 131.4] 130.6) 131.2] 130.5} 130.8] 131.4] 131.9) 132.6] 133.4] 133.4) 133.5] 133.8) 133.1 133.1 
Components for manufacturing...........-.-.4 126.5 126.8} 126.8) 126.8] 126.6] 1266] 126.7] 1268| 1268{ 126.7} 1266) 126.4| 1264] 1265] 126.2 

Materials and components 
for construction 


142.1 143.5 | 144.1 144.8) 1443] 1449] 144.7] 145.0) 145.7] 146.2] 1468} 147.2] 147.1] 147.1 147.0 
84.2 89.9 91.9 93.6 92.3 91.3 92.7 93.4 92.1 88.7 87.0 86.8 89.6 88.5 89.2 
148.8 141.2) 138.4] 138.5] 137.9} 137.5) 137.9} 137.8] 136.9} 136.0] 135.1] 134.9] 134.2] 133.9] 134.0 
132.1 135.9} 136.4] 136.8] 135.9] 135.4] 135.5] 135.5] 135.5] 135.8) 136.0] 136.2] 135.9] 135.9] 135.7 


Crude materials for further 
processing. 
Foodstuffs and feedstuff 
Crude nonfood materials. 


102.7 113.5] 116.0] 112.9) 111.3] 1148) 121.6} 126.3) 116.1} 107.6} 107.9) 110.6} 107.2| 107.2) 107.8 
105.8 121.5} 129.5] 1249] 119.6) 117.7) 113.6) 112.2) 111.0) 114.1) 116.7) 497.4] 111.5) W2ity> 191-7 
96.8 104.0} 102.8] 100.8) 101.8} 108.7) 1225] 131.0) 115.2 99.4 98.1 | 102.1} 100.5} 100.0} 101.2 


Special groupings: 
Finished goods, excluding foods. 127.5 130.5} 130.9] 130.5] 131.5} 131.5 | 131.7] 132.1] 131.7} 131.1] 130.7] 130.3} 130.9 | 130.4)) > 130.7 
Finished energy goods.......... 78.1 83.1 84.6 85.3 84.8 84.9 85.7 86.5 85.2 83.0 81.8 82.0 83.6 83.0 84.0 
Finished goods less energy...... 136.9 139.6} 140.0) 139.6} 141.0] 140.7] 1406] 1403] 140.2] 140.7) 1403] 140.2| 139.9] 139.7] 139.9 
Finished consumer goods less energy 136.9 140.1 140.7 | 140.5) 141.8] 141.5] 141.4] 140.8] 140.7] 141.4] 141.0] 141.0) 140.6] 140.4) 140.7 


Finished goods less food and energy........ | 140.0 142.0} 141.9) 141.1 142.7| 1425] 1426! 1428] 142.7] 142.8] 142.7] 142.2) 142.3) 141.9] 141.9 
Finisnea consumer goods less 1000 


ANG GMO evr axcnacccunesonvascxrerateremanaccersenente> 141.9 144.3] 1442] 143.5] 145.0) 144.9] 145.1] 145.1] 145.1] 145.3) 145.2] 144.7 | 1449] 144.5] 144.5 
Consumer nondurable goods less 100d 
Cleo VE)TE. {0} pier seeeences ctroer erecereerencerby este 148.5 151.4) 151.6} 151.5} 152.0] 151.8] 152.2] 152.4] 152.3) 152.7] 153.0) 1528] 1532] 153.2| 153.2 


Intermediate materials less foods 

and feeds 
Intermediate foods and feeds. 
Intermediate energy goods... 


Intermediate goods less energy... 
Intermeaiate materials less 1000s 


ies 125.5 125.6 | 125.7] 126.3) 125.8} 125.7] 126.1) 126.4) 1262] 125.6] 125.2) 125.2] 125.7] 125.5| 125.6 
| 114.8 128.4 | 132.7} 133.5) 130.7} 126.2} 125.6) 1246| 1248] 127.2} 127.5] 1283] 1265] 125.2| 124.6 
84.1 89.7 91.7 93.3 92.1 91.0 92.4 93.2 91.8 88.5 86.7 86.7 89.3 88.2 88.9 

134.0 133.6 | 133.6] 133.9] 133.5) 133.2] 133.4] 133.5] 133.6] 133.8] 133.8/ 1338] 133.7] 133.7] 133.6 


UNC ONG ree nteriestcn dss enabseco nearer cea! 135.2 134.0} 133.6] 133.9} 133.6] 133.7] 133.9] 134.1 134.2 | 134.2] 134.2] 134.2] 134.2] 1342] 134.2 
Crude energy materials............:sscsesseseeseeed 69.4 84.4 83.8 81.0 82.7 91.9) 109.6} 119.4 98.0 777A 76.4 81.4 79.0 78.7 80.0 
Crude materials less energy............:-1+:++-+4 123.5 130.0 


Crude nonfood materials less energy........ 173.6 155.8 
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| 31. Producer Price Indexes for the net output of major industry groups 


. [December 1984 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


SI hs eet Annual average 1996 1997 
indus —S 15 + 
= fe 1995 1996 | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. 


— | Total mining industries... 
10 Metal mining............-..0+ 
12 Coal mining (12/85 = 100).... 
13 Oil and gas extraction (12/85 = 100).. 
14 Mining and quarrying of nonmetallic 
minerals, except fuels. 


84.4 82.6 81.3 83.0 90.4} 104.2} 111.3 95.1 78.8 77.6 81.2 79.7 79.5 80.4 
92.1 87.5 86.8 86.6 88.4 87.3 89.9 88.5 90.9 87.7 87.9 90.9 86.5 86.5 
91.6 91.4 92.6 90.9 90.5 91.3 90.7 92.9 91.3 92.8 95.0 91.9 93.1 90.5 91.4 
66.6 84.8 82.7 81.3 83.7 93.4) 112.1] 121.1 99.6 77.3 75.5 80.9 78.5 78.9 80.0 


123.8 127.1} 127.2) 127:5.| 127:3)| 127.3) 127.1 | 127.6) 127.7 | 127.7) 128.1) 1283} 1288 129.1] 129.3 


— | Total manufacturing industries... 
20 Food and kindred products. 
21 Tobacco manufactures.. 

22 Textile mill products 
23 Apparel and other finished products 


124.2 127.1 || 127.4 | 127.5) 128.2) 128.0) 128.0) 128.1) 127.9) 127.8] 127.7 | 127.6) 127.3.) 127.0] 127.3 
121.7 127.1] 129.7] 129.7] 129.8| 128.5] 128.2) 127.4) 127.1] 128.1] 128.3) 128.8] 128.4] 128.0] 128.6 
193.2 199.1 | 201.4) 201.0} 201.1 | 201.1) 201.2) 201.4} 201.2} 203.3) 208.4} 209.5/ 209.8; 209.4] 209.4 
116.5 118.2] 1184] 1185) 1186) 1186] 1186] 1186] 1188) 1188) 118.2) 1189] 1189] 1184) 1189 


made from fabrics and similar materials....... 120.6 122.3 122.5 | 123.0 123.1 122.9 123.1 122.9 122.9 123.2 122.9 123.0 123.1 123.4 | 123.4 
24 Lumber and wood products, 
@XCOPt FUPMILULC...........ccceeceeeeesseseessesseeseeseseee 154.1 153.5 | 154.4] 156.6) 1546] 156.2 155.9 156.4 | 158.2 159.3 | 159.9 160.3 | 159.8 160.1 159.4 


25 Furniture and fixtures 
26 Paper and allied products 


133.3 136.2) 136.1 | 136.4) 137.1] 137.3] 137.4] 137.5] 137.6] 137.7] 138.0] 138.0] 137.9] 138.3) 138.3 
146.7 138.6 | 135.3) 135.1] 134.9] 134.6) 134.7) 1345) 133.5] 132.5] 131.5] 131.0] 131.7} 131.8] 132.5 


27 Printing, publishing, and allied industries........ 159.0 165.6 | 165.5] 166.1) 166.4] 166.7] 166.9] 168.0} 168.1 | 168.0} 168.5] 168.4] 1683] 168.6| 168.8 
28 Chemicals and allied products «| 143.4 145.8 | 146.1] 1468] 1468] 1463] 146.4) 146.8) 1468/ 1469] 147.0) 147.1 | 1469] 147.3] 147.0 
29 Petroleum refining and related products........, 77.2 87.4 86.9 89.9 92.0 92.5 92.5 92.9 91.2 87.3 85.8 85.5 83.7 81.5 84.9 


30 Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products.| 123.3 123.1 | 123.4) 123.5] 123.1) 123.3] 123.3) 1229) 1228] 122.4] 122.8) 1229) 122.7] 1229] 123.0 
31 Leather and leather products | 134.1 134.7 | 134.2 | 135:3\|, 135:1 | 135.2)! 136.0} 136.8] 137.3) 137.2 | 137.4] 137.2} 136.9 .136.9| 137:0 
32 Stone, clay, glass, and concrete products...... 124.3 125.8 | 125.9] 1263] 1262] 126.6] 1265) 1268) 126.9) 127.1] 127.5 | 127.7) 127.6) 127.5] 127.4 


33 Primary metal industrie.............scsecscereereneaeees 128.2 123.7 | 122.8] 122.7) 122.7) 1226] 123.0) 123.6) 124.0|} 1248] 125.0] 125.1} 125.5] 125.0] 125.1 
34 Fabricated metal products, 
except macninery and transportation 


transportation CQuIPMENT...........seceeeeeeeee 124.8 126.2 | 126.4) 1264] 1265} 1265] 1266) 1268/ 127.0} 127.1] 127.2) 127.4| 127.5} 127.7] 127.9 


35 Machinery, except electrical...........ccceeeeesees | 119.0 119.2 119.1 119.1 118.9 118.9 118.7 119.1 119.0 119.1 119.1 118.7 118.6 118.1 118.1 
36 Electrical ana electronic macninery, 
equipment, and supplies. 
Transportation. 
Measuring ana controlling instruments; 
pnotograpnic, meaical, ana optical 


113.3 lige | cata tis.on) Wer: 112.8) 12:75) 112.5) M22) 112-2) 12:0) AF 142.0) WAZ) 4144 
132.2 134.2 | 133.8] 132.1] 135.4] 135.2] 135.1] 135.4) 135.4] 135.3] 134.8) 134.0] 133.8] 133.0] 132.8 


goods; watches and CIOCKS.........-ccssessesese04 124.0 125.0] 125.0] 125.0] 125.1] 124.7) 125.2| 125.5] 125.4] 1255] 125.7) 125.4] 125.2] 125.8) 126.0 
Miscellaneous manutacturing industries 
industries (12/85 = 100)..........::cs:sseseseseseseeeed 125.9 127.8 | 128.0| 128.1] 128.3] 128.3) 1283] 128.6] 128.7] 128.9] 129.1 | 1288] 128.9) 129.0] 129.3 
Service industries: 
Motor treignt transportation 


and warehousing (06/93 = 100)......: 104.5 106.3 | 106.4] 1066} 106.9) 107.1} 107.2} 108.0} 1085) 1086) 108.8} 1086) 109.0} 109.2} 109.3 
U.S. Postal Service (06/89 = 100) 132.2 132.3 | 132.3] 1323] 1323] 132.3) 132.3} 132.3] 132.3] 132.3] 132.3] 132.3] 132.3] 132.3] 132.3 
Water transportation (12/92 = 100), * 103.0 103.7] 103.0] 103.8) 104.6) 104.5] 104.2) 104.1] 104.2} 104.1} 104.2) 1046 / 104.5] 105.9] 104.8 
Transportation by air (12/92 = 100)...........00++ 113.7 121.1] 121.8] 121.9] 122.4| 123.5} 122.7 | 128.8] 128.9] 1246] 125.1] 125.8] 1264) 126.3] 126.1 


Pipelines, except natural gas (12/92 = 100).... 110.8 104.6 | 104.0) 101.0] 100.9} 100.9} 100.9 98.8 98.8 98.8 98.8 98.9 98.9 98.7 98.7 


32. Annual data: Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


[1982 = 100) 
Index 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 
Finished goods 

108.0 113.6 119.2 121.7 123.2 124.7 125.5 127.9 131.3 

112.6 118.7 124.4 124.1 123.3 125.7 126.8 129.0 133.5 
Energy. arceeeaencn 59.8 65.7 75.0 78.1 77.8 78.0 77.0 78.1 83.1 
PANG Terr avcrarsscrarerscrgeaiensuanscduasasuseadaacassneep awed pinesns 117.0 122.1 126.6 131.1 134.2 135.8 137.1 140.0 142.0 

Intermediate materials, supplies, and 
components 
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33. U.S. export price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 
[1995 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Con ee ee ne eee 
Sitc 1996 1997 
Industry }——__—_—___— 
Rev. 3 Aug. tl Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. i Apr. | May | June 
0| Food and live amimals..............sssscssssssssseseceeseeeeeseesed 118.7} 107.3] 105.6} 103.2) 101.9] 100.7) 102.3] 103.4] 103.1 Pal 98.5 


01| Meat and meat preparations... 
04| Cereals and cereal preparations... aba i . i i ql A i 
05| Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry........... 105.6} 106.8; 109.0; 106.2] 101.0) 101.4) 101.9] 101.2 100.1 100.7 | 101.6 


2| Crude materials, inedible, except fuels 


21| Hides, skins, and furskins, raw....... i 109.4) 117.5] 1164] 113.7] 113.4] 114.7] 115.6] 113.8] 110.0} 100.8 
22| Oilseeds and oleaginous fruits... 131.7] 113.9] 115.6) 114.9] 120.1] 126.7] 133.1] 134.0] 136.1] 134.6 
24| Cork and WOOG..........:s:+0 i 96.3 96.7 97.1 97.6 97.9 98.3 96.0 94.2 94.2 94.0 
25| Pulp and waste paper...... | 58.1 58.9 58.0 55.9 55.9 59.4 58.6 §8.9 60.5 65.9 
26] ‘Textile fibers and their waste...... { 86.7 85.5 82.6 83.5 83.3 83.2 85.2 83.5 83.3 83.4 


27| Crude fertilizers and crude minerals.. 
28}  Metalliferous ores and metal scrap 


3) Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products............. 109:1°} 9192.5) 9 496:45)) 195:7 911618" 1:16:57) 112-35) 124 Ol? | 9 10.7") TOS 
32} Coal, coke, and briquettes. ee ‘ i P 3 x ‘ 4 
33]  Petroleurn, petroleum products, and related materials...) 114.6} 121.0) 128.1 126.5 | 128.5] 127.0) 121.4) 119.5} 119.9] 120.0] 119.4 


4| Animal and vegetable olls, fats, and waxeS...............00+1 96.3} 101.7 97.3 90.0 93.0 96.1 97.6 96.5 93.4 93.6 94.7 
5| Chemicals and related products, M.6.S. ..........cssseeeseees 1 96.5 96.3 96.4 95.9 96.1 96.2 96.4 96.8 |- 96.6 96.7 96.5 
54| Medicinal and pharmaceutical products............--s.:ses:++4 101.8} 101.9] 101.7} 101.8) 101.8] 101.4] 101.2} 100.9] 101.6) 101.5] 101.5 
55| Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations.......... 101.0} 101.7} 101.7] 101.5] 101.5 { 101.4} 1025} 102.2] 1022| 1028} 102.9 
57| Plastics in primary forms (12/92 = 100)............ 4p 96:5 96.1 95.6 93.1 93.8 94.8 95.8 97.8 97.8 97.6 97.1 


58} Plastics in nonprimary forms (12/92 = 100).. 
59| Chemical materials and products, n.e.s. ......... 


6| Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials..... 96.8 97.1 96.7 96.6 97.0 97.1 97.5 97.5 97.8 97.7 98.2 
62] Rubber manufactures, 1.0.8. ..........ececeseceeceseeeeeneaeeeeeeenee 102.4] 102.7} 102.8} 102.9] 103.0] 102.9] 1026] 102.7] 103.0] 103.1 103.2 
64| Waper, papervoara, ana artcies of paper, pulp, 

anid paperboard: :es.22020<-skrerws.caesscest tecacs-oondeceeeverreved 1 MOOS: 87.5 85.9 85.6 84.9 83.6 83.2 83.1 82.3 82.9 83.5 
66} Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, n.e.s. 102.7} 102.2; 103.2} 1042} 103.9) 104.0) 104.1 104.0} 104.0} 104.1 104.3 
68) © “Nonferrous metals f2esiiaiceckesenn tierce accvieterbsent 87.6 88.7 87.2 85.2 88.3 89.9 92.4 91.7 92.0 91.7 93.1 


7| Machinery and transport equipment. 
71 Power generating machinery and equipment.. 
72| Machinery specialized for particular industries... 
74| General inaustrial macnines and pants, n.e.s., 

and machine parts. 
75| Computer equipment and office machines 
76| _ |elecommunications and sound recording and 
reproducing apparatus and equipment... 100.2} 100.2} 100.3} 100.4) 100.7) 100.8} 100.2 99.9 99.9 99.6 99.6 
77| ~~ Electrical machinery and equipment. 
78] Road vehicles. 


87| Professional, scientific, and controlling 
Instruments and apparatuS...............sccesecesseceeneessees 102.0} 101.9] 101.9} 1022) 102.7} 103.4| 103.7] 103.8} 103.1 103.3 | 103.4 
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34. U.S. import price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 
‘11995 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 
siTc 1996 1997 


Industry — 
Rev. 3 Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. 


0| Food and live animals... 
01| Meat and meat preparations... 
03] Fisn ana crustaceans, mollusks, and otner 


aquatic invertebrates............. 


4 93.9 96.6 97.4 96.5 94.6 94.6 97.2 | 101.8 99.5} 102.1 103.7 | 100.4 99.5 
-| 100.2} 100.8) 102.6} 102.3 98.9 97.7 97.9) 103.5} 104.7} 103.5) 101.9} 101.9] 104.2 


Paes oa 96.5 97.0 97.0 97.1 98.2 98.4 | 100.1 99.7} 100.4} 102.1 103.6 | 104.4] 104.4 


05| Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry.........., 98.4; 1065] 109.8; 106.8) 101.8]; 101.6] 104.1 VATA OTS 101.01) 101:7 } °101.2 98.0 
07| Cotee, tea, cocoa, spices, and manutactures 

HIMEOPO ree tore nc teredacsstcsterkepsv eect ipseeceencnpdewte es tcenssond 77.0 78.9 77.4 77.2 75.0 777 85.8 98.6 98.1} 107.8) 118.4 99.5 97.6 

1) Beverages and tobacco................seessseesersessseeeeseseed 104.4} 104.9] 1049; 105.0} 105.2} 105.6] 106.7} 106.9] 107.2) 107.0} 107.5| 107.7} 107.7 

A AMMEN MISE IOS: boc canals acu oa ctr aancpetcconchversvebbusivvanchcuraserosbavedes 102.0} 102.4} 102.5} 102.6) 102.9} 102.9] 103.0) 103.3} 103.6] 103.5} 104.0] 104.2) 104.2 

2|: Crude materials, inedible, OXCEPt FUEIS........:secssesceeresneed 93.7 97.0 95.4 96.4 96.3 97.0} 102.1 99.0 97.6 99.8 97.4 97.4 97.0 


23} Crude rubber (including synthetic and reciaimed)..........1. 85.5 85.6 83.5 85.5 88.2 87.4 88.1 88.3 84.8 82.1 83.9 78.3 777 


24 126.0] 118.8) 125.7] 120.6) 121.4] 125.4] 126.2] 1249] 1269) 1225] 123.3] 120.9 
25| Pulp and waste paper... i 66.6 67.7 67.8 66.2 65.7 65.7 64.9 63.8 64.4 65.8 66.5 67.9 
28}  Metalliferous ores and metal scrap. wien 3.2 97.4 97.2 95.9 97.5 99.8; 102.6] 103.0) 106.0} 105.6) 105.8) 104.8| 105.2 
29} Crude animal and vegetable materials, n.e.s. . aot - - - -| 100.0} 105.3} 148.2} 105.2 94.3} 118.1 97.3} 102.1 101.8 
3| Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products............. 115.1] 123.4] 131.8} 131.8] 135.5] 138.9] 128.0] 113.9] 105.3] 106.6] 104.6] 104.0) 105.6 
33} Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials...) 115.6} 124.3) 1382.9] 131.6] 133.9] 134.6] 123.8} 113.1 104.8} 106.4] 104.0) 102.6) 104.4 
34) Gas, natural and manufactured... .eeeeseeecnesesteseeeaend AIO WAS 1128:5.). 186:5)) 157.5 | 184.4] 1707) 125.9) 113.7] 112.0.) 113.3] 119.8) 119.8 
5| Chemicals and related products, n.e.s. .... 98.8 99.0 99.1 99.1 99.1 98.6 97.9 97.8 96.6 96.5 96.4 96.2 96.4 
52 Inorganic chemicals..... 100.3 100.4 103.4 102.1 103.5 103.2 102.7 101.5 101.1 100.8 99.0 97.9 98.3 
53] Dying, tanning, and coloring material 102.2} 102.6} 101.3) 100.6} 100.4 99.4 97.4 96.9 97.1 97.1 97.9 97.7 95.4 
54| Medicinal and pharmaceutical products.... 99.9) 101.3} 100.1 99.9 99.0 97.8 96.6 96.0 96.0 95.4 96.3 96.5 96.2 
55) Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations.........) 101.3] 100.2} 101.3] 100.7} 100.1 99.4 98.7 98.2 98.8 98.7 97.0 96.9 97.8 
57| Plastics in primary forms (12/92 = 100)............ 92.3 93.5 93.4 95.7 95.0 94.5 92.4 91.6 89.6 90.9 91.6 91.6 91.5 
58| Plastics in nonprimary forms (12/92 = 100).. 88.0 86.7 87.2 86.0 86.7 85.7 85.7 86.1 86.2 85.8 88.6 88.8 88.8 
59) Chemical materials and products, n.e-s. ......... 106.2} 108.0; 107.6; 107.3) 105.8] 1055} 104.7) 1046] 104.2] 104.2] 1035] 103.2} 103.3 
6| Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials... 97.4 97.0 96.0 95.4 95.5 95.3 95.4 96.0 95.9 96.4 96.8 96.6 96.6 
62| Rubber manufactures, 1.6.5. ............secccesseseseeseeseeereesees 99.5 99.6 99.3 98.6 98.5 98.4 97.9 97.4 97.5 97.4 97.6 96.7 95.9 
64] Paper, paperboara, and antcies ot paper, pulp, 
96.4 93.4 89.5 87.5 86.2 84.2 83.8 85.0 85.6 87.9 87.5 87.6 87.9 
66} Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, n.e.s. 101.7} 102.3} 102.2} 102.7) 103.0} 103.5) 103.6) 103.2] 102.8) 103.2} 102.6) 103.0} 102.5 
68} Nonferrous metals.............+s000- 87.0 86.7 85.0 83.8 84.6 86.1 87.7 91.1 90.6 91.8 95.1 94.1 95.3 
69} Manufactures of metals, n.e.s. .. 101.2 | 101.1 | 100.9} 100.8) 101.0} 100.3 99.9 99.5 99.0 98.9 99.0 98.8 98.3 
7| Machinery and transport equipment 98.3 98.6 98.4 98.1 98.1 97.1 96.8 96.5 96.0 95.5 95.6 95.4 95.0 
72| Machinery specialized for particular industries... 101.0) 101.3} 101.2} 101.0) 101.5] 101.1] 100.6 99.7 99.2 98.9 99.3 99.3 98.6 
74| General inaustrial macnines and pants, n.e.s., 
and machine parts : 3 } 101.4} 101.2} 100.7} 100.7) 100.6 99.6 98.5 98.1 97.9 98.3 98.2 97.6 
75| Computer equipment and office machines... 90.7 89.9 89.4 88.7 88.2 86.6 85.6 84.4 83.2 81.9 81.2 80.1 78.7 
76| 1 elecommunications ana sound recoraing ana 
reproducing apparatus and equipment. 96.6 96.5 96.3 96.0 95.8 94.7 94.7 94.4 93.7 93.1 93.4 93.3 93.0 
77| ~~ Electrical machinery and equipment.. 94.9 94.2 93.3 92.7 90.3 90.2 90.8 90.1 89.8 90.2 89.7 89.5 


78) ROA VENICIES...............c.ccecesssesssessseees 101.0} 100.9} 100.7) 100.8; 100.7} 100.6) 100.8} 100.6} 100.4) 1008; 100.9} 101.1 


85 LASS) STUB ete Bt PERE PERE croc aeCE: A 101.0 100.8 100.7 100.9 101.4 101.7 101.0 101.0 100.9 101.1 101.2 101.1 
88} Pnotograpnic apparatus, equipment, and supplies, 


NGLODUCAl GOOMS, 1:.0:S). s25.-0.i2<csas-tescecssseteseecedsescoyseser 
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35. U.S. export price indexes by end-use category 


[1995 = 100] 
A ca 
1996 1997 
Category — + 
Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. 
T 

ALL COMMODITIES. .............ccssesesesssescscseseacsenensneneese 100.7 99.9 99.7 99.3 99.3 99.4 99.6 99.7 99.7 99.4 99.3 99.2 99.3 
Foods, feeds, and beverages.............ceseseceseeseeee | 119.2] 109.2) 105.9] 103.9] 102.7) 102.4) 104.3) 106.1} 105.8] 1046| 1023) 101.0) 101.9 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages... «| 122.0} 110.9} 107.2} 104.7] 103.4} 103.1] 105.6] 107.6) 107.4/%106.3| 103.8] 1022} 102.5 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... 95.8 94.4 95.2 97.5 97.4 96.2 | -91.4 90.7 89.4 88.0 87.6 89.0 96.4 
Industrial supplies and materials............-.:::2222000004 94.5 95.1 95.3 94.8 95.0 95.2 95.3 95.3 95.3 95.2 95.5 95.8 95.5 
Agricultural industrial supplies and materials.......... 93.5 95.1 95.7 93.3 93.8 95.9 95.8 95.9 94.1 92.6 91.6 92.2 92.8 
Fuels and lUubricants........seccseccseteeeecencsreeereed 109.0] 111.3) 114.0) 1142] 114.8) 114.7) 111.4] 110.7) 110.2) 110.0) 110.0] 110.4} 110.7 

Nonagricultural supplies and materials, 
excluding fuel and building materials 92.2 92.4 92.2 91.6 91.8 91.8 92.3 92.5 92.8 92.8 93.3 93.5 93.2 
Selected building materials...........:sscsseeeeeeeed 95.6 96.7 97.1 97.7 97.9 98.2 98.6 97.1 95:5 95.4 95.4 95.4 94.7 
(Capital GO0GSs cin cinc, aos oasieitaneeasaces  ncseave ou aaatedecaste 100.6} 100.5} 100.5} 100.5} 100.6} 100.4} 100.4] 100.3] 100.1} 100.1} 100.0} 100.0 
Electric and electrical generating equipment. a 100.7} 100.6) 100.5] 100.6} 100.6; 100.3; 100.5} 100.7} 100.6) 101.1) 101.2] 101.8 
Nonelectrical MaChinery........:sscccssesseeseseseseseeessees 99.0 98.9 98.7 98.6 98.5 98.4 98.3 98.2 97.9 97.7 97.4 97.4 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines................. 101.1 101.3] 101.5) 101.5] 101.7} 101.7) 101.9}. 102.2| 102.1 102.1 102.3 | 102.3 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive.................4 101.6) 101.6) 101.6) 101.8) 101.9) 102.0) 101.7) 101.8) -101.9) 102.0] 102.1 102.4 
Nondurables, manufactured........... 101.5 101.5 101.4 101.6 101.6 101.6 101.4 101.1 101.2 101.5 101.7 101.8 
Durables, manufactured 101.5 101.3 101.3 101.3 101.6 101.7 101.4 102.0 102.1 102.0 102.0 102.3 
Agricultural COMMOGITICS..............cseeeseneeeseeeeesenees 107.4 104.6 102.2 101.3 101.4 103.5 105.1 104.7 103.4 101.3 100.0 100.4 

Nonagricultural commodities 


36. U.S. import price indexes by end-use category 
[1995 = 100] 


1996 
Category te = ul! 


Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. 


— 
ALL COMMODITIES.......... 100.1} 101.3} 101.8} 101.6] 101.9] 101.6] 100.7 99.4 98.3 98.3 98.2 97.9 97.8 
Foods, feeds, and beverages............... : 96.4 98.2 98.4 97.9 96.8 96.7 98.5} 101.4 99.6] 100.8) 101.9 99.3 98.5 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages....... iy 4 o08 98.1 98.3 97.6 95.7 95.7 97.8} 101.8 99.0} 100.3} 101.3 97.4 96.3 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... 98.1 98.4 98.5 98.6 99.5 99.0} 100.1 100.1 100.9} 101.8|) 103.1 104.2 | 103.9 
Industrial supplies and materials.............ssssceeeeeeeed 103.4] 106.5) 109.0) 108.8) 110.1) 111.0} 107.7} 103.4} 100.4) 101.0} 100.4) 100.0) 100.6 


Fuels and lubricants 5. 6.ciscccscssseasecnsccecncsemsiessessuased 115.6 123.5 131.7 131.6 135.4 | 138.8] 128.1 114.3 105.8 106.8 | 105.0| 104.2 106.2 
Petroleum and petroleum products.. -| 115.7] 124.4] 133.2) 132.1] 134.7] 135.5] 1245] 113.7] 105.3} 1066] 1045] 102.7) 105.0 


Paper and paper base StOCKS..........:csseseeseseeeseeees 88.1 86.3 83.8 82.4 80.9 79.5 79.0 79.8 80.1 82.0 81.9 82.1 82.6 
Materials associated with nondurable , 

supplies and materials 
Selected building materials... 
Unfinished metals associated wi 


97.7 97.4 97.6 97.6 97.6 97.0 96.8 96.9 96.1 96.3 95.8 95.6 95.5 
-| 109.8] 1140] 109.9] 112.1 110.3} 111.0) 114.0) 114.7] 113.7] 1148] 112.3] 112.8) 111.7 
urable goods.. 92.5 93.3 92.6 91.8 92.4 92.9 93.6 95.5 95.8 96.2 97.9 97.4 97.6 


Nonmetals associated with durable goods............. 97.5 97.8 97.8 97.8 98.3 97.9 97.3 96.7 96.0 95.8 95.7 95.5 95.2 
Capital Goods: 2, wisc.snexuscstsnctoxmaceen sueaaisueweveesscen 96.8 97.0 96.7 96.3 96.1 94.4 93.9 93.5 92.6 92.0 92.1 91.7 90.9 
Electric and electrical generating equipment.......... 99.1 99.1 99.3 99.0 99.0 98.8 98.4 97.6 97.6 97.3 97.1 96.9 96.8 
Nonelectrical MaChinery..........:ccssseessseseereeees 4 95.7 96.0 95.5 94.8 94.5 92.7 92.1 91.7 90.7 90.0 90.1 89.6 88.8 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines............... 100.6} 100.9} 100.7| 100.6} 100.8} 100.7} 100.7} 100.8} 100.6} 100.3; 100.8} 100.9} 101.0 


Consumer goods, excluding automotive.... 
Nondurables, manufactured..... 
Durables, manufactured....... 
Nonmanufactured consumer goods.... 


100.2} 100.4} 100.2} 100.1 100.1 100.0 | 100.2 99.6 99.6 99.7 99.5 99.6 99.4 
100.7 | 100.9] 100.7} 100.7} 100.5} 100.6} 100.6} 100.5; 100.8} 101.0} 101.0} 100.9} 101.0 
99.9 99.9 99.8 99.6 99.6 99.3 99.0 98.5 98.4 98.0 98.1 98.2 97.8 
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37. U.S. international price Indexes for selected categories of services 


[1990 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Category 


1995 


1996 1997 


June 


Sept Dec. 


Mar. | June | Sept. Dec. Mar. June 


Air freight (inbound) (9/90 = 100) 
Air freight (outbound) (9/92 = 100) 


Air passenger fares (U.S. carriers) 


Air passenger fares (foreign carriers) 


Ocean liner freight (inbound) 


102.9 
99.9 


105.3 
105.3 


98.7 
99.7 


96.1 
96.9 
101.1 


95.6 95.0 89.5 89.9 

98.9 99.2 99.8 99.2 

i 107.3 101.6 97.1 113.0 
96.3 105.5 100.7 98.5 106.1 


- 38. Indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, and unit costs, quarterly data seasonally adjusted 


[1992 = 100] 
Quarterly indexes 
Item 1994 1995 1996 1997 
iH} il IV | i} Ml IV I i} Wl IV ! 1) 
Business 
Output per hour of all persons. 100.7 100.5 100.7 100.2 100.4 100.6 101.1 101.6 102.3 102.0 102.5 102.9 103.6 
Compensation per hour, 104.0} 104.4} 105.1 105.8} 106.6} 107.3) 108.1 108.9 | 110.1 111.0) 111.9 113:1 114.0 
Real compensation per hour. 98.8 98.3 98.3 98.3 98.3 98.4 98.6 98.4 98.8 98.9 98.9 99.4 99.9 
Unit labor costs 103.2 | 103.9} 104.3} 105.6} 106.1 106.7 | 107.0} 107.1 107.7} 108.8) 109.2) 109.9} 110.0 
Unit nonlabor payments. 106.5 | 107.4} 1083] 108.3} 108.4) 1088) 109.2) 110.6] 111.1 TWIGS) V1N4y TBs) aat2s5. 
Implicit price deflator...............0.csccseseesscncsseseeeeeeees 104.4} 105.1 105.8; 1065; 107.0} 107.4} 107.8) 108.4] 1089] 109.6; 110.0} 110.6] 110.9 
Nonfarm business 
Output per hour of all persons. 100.7 | 100.4} 100.8; 400.3} 100.5] 100.8) 101.2} 101.7} 102.2) 102.0} 1024] 102.8] 103.5 
Compensation per hour..... 103.9} 104.2} 105.0} 105.6} 106.4} 107.1 107.9} 108.7] 109.8; 110.6) 1115] 112.8] 113.7 
Real compensation per hour.. 98.7 98.1 98.2 98.2 98.1 98.3 98.4 98.3 98.5 98.6 98.5 99.1 99.6 
Unit labor costs............:02+ 103.1 103.8} 1042} 105.3; 105.8; 106.3; 1066) 1069] 107.4| 1085] 1089) 109.7} 109.8 
Unit nonlabor payments.. s«u| 107.0) 108.1 109.2} 109.5} 109.6; 109.7) 109.8) 111.1 111.4) 111.0} 111.6] 111.9] 112.4 
Implicit price deflator. ............c.ssessesccseesscnseceeendenees 104.5 | 105.3} 106.0} 106.8; 107.2) 107.5] 107.8} 1084] 1088] 109.4) 109.8] 1105} 110.8 
Nonfinancial corporations 

Output per hour of all employees 103.0 | 103.1 103.8} 103.0} 103.5] 104.7) 105.2) 105.6] 1064/ 107.0) 107.6| 108.1 108.9 
Compensation per hour........ 103.7 104.0 104.6 105.2 106.0 106.6 107.3 107.8 109.0 109.9 110.7 111.9 112.8 
Real compensation per hour.. 98.5 97.9 97.9 97.8 97.7 97.8 97.8 97.5 97.8 97.9 97.8 98.3 98.8 
Total unit costs..... 100.1 100.5 | 100.3) 101.6} 101.8] 101.1 101.2} 101.4} 101.4} 101.5) 101.5} 101.8} 101.8 

Unit labor costs... 100.6} 100.9} 100.8; 102.2} 102.4) 101.9) 102.0} 102.1 102.4} 102.7} 102.9} 103.5] 103.5 

Unit nonlabor costs. 98.8 99.5 99.1 99.8 | 100.1 99.0 99.1 99.2 98.4 98.1 97.4 97.0 96.9 
Unit profits.........0000 132.4) 136.3] 142.1 135.2} 1349] 145.5] 147.3) 152.5) 154.7| 156.0} 156.4} 157.9|) 159.4 
Unit nonlabor payments.. 108.1 109.7 | 111.0} 109.6} 109.7) 111.9] 1124] 1140] 1140] 114.1 113.7 | 113.8} 114.2 
Implicit price deflator 103.1 103.7 | 104.1 104.6 | 104.8} 105.1 105.4/} 106.0} 106.2) 1064] 1065} 106.9} 107.0 

Manufacturing 

Output per hour of all PErSONS.........c:ccscsescesessreneeeneeeses 104.8) 105.2} 105.7} 106.7) 107.6) 1088} 109.2; 110.3) 111.0} 1124] 113.5] 114.2} 114.9 
Compensation per NOur............csccceccceeeeeeeeeeeereneees 105.9} 106.6; 107.2; 108.2] 109.2} 110.1 110.8 | 112.1 112.9} 113.5 | 114.7) 115.4 
Real compensation per hour.. 99.8 99.8 99.6 99.8.) 100.2} 100.4} 100.2} 100.5} 100.6} 100.3 100.8 | 101.1 
Unit labor costs 100.7} 100.9} 100.5| 1005] 100.4; 100.8; 100.4/ 101.0; 100.4| 100.0} 100.4; 100.5 
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39. Annual indexes of multifactor productivity and related measures, selected years 


[1987 = 100] 
Item 1960 | 1970 | 1973 | 1980 | 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1891 | 1992 | 1993 | 1994 
Private business 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all persons.................++ 53.5 74.8 83.0 89.1 100.9} 101.0) 101.9} 102.9} 105.9) 106.4) 107.3 
Output per unit of capital services. A 115.9 115.1 120.1 105.8} 101.3} 101.3 99.8 97.0 98.1 99.1; 100.7 
Multifactor productivity............ccccccccsseesseeeeeeeeeeeeees 70.5 87.2 95.3 96.0} 100.5} 100.2; 100.1 99.1 100.5} 101.0} 101.8 
Outer ccssceccarsbeseasinunenectenen suns ebieamaspacarcestepeesuntie)| Ger CO! 57.4 67.9 79.9| 104.3} 107.0} 107.9} 106.5} 109.3) 112.5) 117.4 
Inputs: 
Labor input 66.7 74.2 78.7 86.8; 104.2) 107.2;- 107.8) 106.5) 107.5) 110.4; 114.8 


Capital services. | 32.6 49.9 56.6 75.5} 102.9} 105.7} 108.1 109.8} 111.4) 113.5) 116.6 
Combined units of labor and capital input................ 53.6 65.8 71.3 83.2} 103.8} 106.7} 107.9} 107.5} 108.7] 111.3} 115.4 
Capital per hour of all persOnS.........s.sccsssecsseseecesceeerees 46.2 65.0 69.2 84.2 99.6 99.7} 102.1] 106.1 108.0} 107.4) 106.6 
Private nonfarm business 
Productivity: . 
Output per hour of all persons................+ 57.7 77.3 85.6 90.6} 100.9} 100.7} 101.3} 102.5} 105.1 105.6} 106.4 


Output per unit of capital services.. 122.6 120.5) 125.2) 108.2} 101.3) 100.8 99.1 96.2 96.9 98.1 99.3 


Multifactor productivity.. | 749 89.9 98.1 97.7| 100.5 99.9 99.4 98.5 99.6} 100.2) 100.7 
Court ait saa tot keswasnciaaenspanavocsepassied vowotinneespae ckansxnnesehh tel 37.4 57.4 68.3 80.2} 104.5} 107.1 107.8} 106.4; 1089) 112.4) 117.1 
Inputs: 

Labor input... : 61.4 72.0 76.9 85.7} 104.4; 107.6} 108.3) 106.8} 108.0) 111.2} 115.6 


30.5 477 54.5 74.2} 103.2; 106.2} 108.8; 110.6) 112.4) 114.7) 118.0 
49.9 63.9 69.6 82.1 104.0) 107.2) 108.5) 107.9) 109.3) 112.2) 116.3 
47.0 64.1 68.3 83.8 99.6 99.9) 102.2) 106.6; 108.5} 107.7) 107.1 


Combined units of labor and capital input. 
Capital per hour of all persons................+. 


Manufacturing 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all persSON...........cccssseeeeseeeeesened 45.9 61.3 69.4 79.1 101.1 102.8} 104.7 107.2; 111.1 113.4 - 
Output per unit of capital services.. 122.7 116.6} 126.9} 102.5} 101.6} 100.6 97.0 93.0 93.5 94.5 - 
67.6 80.1 87.8 86.4; 100.6} 100.3 99.8 99.7} 102.4) 103.5 - 
OUI DUR. Faiecdisscvcccustres eave nccsunsanewaravawse sue sestamvabvanadeedee 40.8 61.6 74.0 82.1 104.2 106.4 105.9 104.1 107.2 111.0 - 
Inputs: 
Hours Ofiall POrsONS ii...) scicsccsecsascrsncrseeseecaunveatytiniaad 88.9 100.6) 106.6) 103.8} 103.1 103.5} 101.2 97.1 96.5 97.8 - 


Capital SOCVICES Fo cis. 55 2c cencuasooasveattannncosminecanionennea 33.2 52.8 58.3 80.1 102.6} 105.8} 109.2} 111.9) 114.6) 117.4 - 
— Data not available. 
NOTE: Productivity and output in this tabie nave not been revised tor consistency with the Vecember 1¥Y¥1 Comprenensive revisions to the National income and 
Product Accounts. 


40. Annual indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, unit costs, and prices, selected years 


[1992 = 100] 
Item 1960 | 1970 | 1973 | 1986 | 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 
Business 
Output per hour of all PErSONS..........:csseeeseseseseseseeeseseee 51.4 70.5 78.4 94.0 94.6 95.4 96.1 96.7} 100.2} 100.6} 100.5) 102.0 


Compensation per hour........ 13.6 23.6 29.0 76.8 83.5 85.8 90.7 95.1} 102.6; 104.3) 106.9} 110.4 
Real compensation per hour. -| 64.7 85.4 91.6 98.3 99.0 97.1 97.4 97.9 99.6 98.7 98.4 98.7 
Unit labor CoSts.......ccceeeeee | 26.6 33.5 37.0 81.7 88.2 89.9 94.4 98.3} 102.4) 103.7} 106.3) 108.2 
Unit nonlabor payments.... 24.6 30.6 36.6 81.7 84.1 91.3 93.5 96.6} 102.7} 106.8) 1087) 111.0 
Implicit price deflator 25.8 32.4 36.8 81.7 86.8 90.4 94.1 97.7; 102.5| 104.8) 107.2) 109.2 


Nonfarm business 
Output per hour of all persons. 
Compensation per hour........ 
Real compensation per hour. 
Unit labor costs.... 
Unit nonlabor payments. 
Implicit price deflator 


54.8 72.6 80.7 94.7 95.2 95.7 96.2 96.9; 100.1 100.5} 100.7} 102.0 
14.3 23.8 29.2 77.2 83.6 85.8 90.6 95.1; 102.3) 104.1 106.7; 110.1 
67.7 86.1 92.3 98.8 99.1 97.1 97.3 97.9 99.3 98.5 98.3 98.4 
26.1 32.8 36.2 81.5 87.8 89.7 94.1 98.1} 102.2} 103.6} 106.0} 107.9 
24.0 30.3 34.3 81.3 83.8 90.7 93.2 96.8) 103.1 107.4, 109.7) 111.3 
25.3 31.9 35.5 81.4 86.4 90.0 93.8 97.6; 102.5| 104.9) 107.3} 109.1 


Nonfinancial corporations 
Output per hour of all eMployeeS...........sserseesereeenereed 54.5 69.0 74.4 93.7 96.7 95.4 96.1 97.5} 101.2} 103.3) 104.1 106.6 
Compensation per hour F 15.6 25.4 30.7 78.7 84.8 86.9 91.4 95.6; 102.1 103.9} 106.3) 109.4 
Real compensation per NOur............ccsecseceseeneeeeeeeees 73.9 91.7 97.2} 100.8; 100.6 98.4 98.1 98.5 99.1 98.4 97.9 97.8 


Total unit costs 


Unit labor costs.. 28.6 36.7 41.3 84.0 87.7 91.1 95.2 98.0; 100.9) 100.6; 102.1; 102.6 
Unit nonlabor costs... 25.3 34.3 37.5 87.5 89.7 96.3 99.1} 103.0 99.4 99.7 99.5 98.3 
Unit profits. 47.7 42.0 52.8 88.0} 103.8 96.0 94.6 93.9) 113.3) 134.5} 140.8) 154.9 


Unit nonlabor payments. 
Implicit price deflator 
Manufacturing 


Output per hour of all persons. 
Compensation per hour....... 


Real compensation per hour.... <i «40.6 86.1 90.5} 100.6 99.6 98.2 97.6 98.6 99.9 A 100.1 100.3 
Unit labor Costs........cssses ear. | 43.2 45.7 89.8 91.9 93.7 96.5 99.3) 100.7 Hi 100.6} 100.5 
Unit nonlabor payments. 


Implicit price deflator. 


— Data not available. 
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41. Annual indexes of output per hour for selected industries 


[1987 = 100) 
Industry SiC 1973 | 1984 | 1985 | 1986 | 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 
Iron mining, usable ore...... 101 50.8 70.0 76.1 79.3) 103.1 98.4 88.5 85.0 83.3 86.9 85.0 95.9 
Copper mining, recoverable metal 102 42.4 75.9 93.6} 109.7; 109.1 406:5| 102.7|- ~ 100.5)" 115.2) 118.1 126.0} 120.3 
GORING teeecdiascicttearrsscearvecectee 12 68.9 83.4 85.1 92.4 110.5 116.4 118.3 122.1 132.7 140.4 147.3 153.9 
Crude petroleum and natural gas production. 131 173.5 81.9 83.0 90.3} 100.9 98.0 96.9 97.9} 102.1 105.9) 112.4) 120.5 
Nonmetallic minerals, except fuels........... 14 86.5 94.0 95.1 95.1 101.0 99.6} 101.4 98.5} 103.0) 100.8 104.4} 103.0 
Meat packing plants............-..2000+5 2011 65.1 93.6 98.3 98.7; 100.9 97.9 96.8; 100.2} 104.5) 105.1] 101.0) 101.7 
Sausages and other prepared meats.. 2013 67.2 99.3 97.8 98.6} 107.1; 105.9 97.4 95.9} 104.6) 105.0) 101.4) 105.3 
Poultry dressing and processing..... =! 2015 58.0 99:1; 100.5 95.6 96.2} 105.2) 108.6) 115.4) 119.6) 119.8) 119.4) 122.5 
Cheese, natural and processed............2::s:eresesee 2022 mast 85.1 88.2 93.5 99.8). 102.6) 108.2} 114.6) 121.8} 115.5) 117.5) 120.5 
PICHGUB IN cee i ca sopaies eweces c pe eeee tear ntacascseapa deo ven4 2026 54.6 88.9 92.0 96.0 102.3 103.7 103.3 104.3 104.0 107.1 112.9 115.8 
Canned fruits and vegetables 2033 70.1 87.4 92.8 99.1 98.7 92.9 93.8} 100.1 101.5} 106.6) 101.5) 109.3 
Frozen fruits and vegetables 2037 77.9 99.7 95.2; 103.3 94.0 98.0 90.0 94.6 96.4; 102.8) 109.3} 111.1 
Flour and other grain mill products.. 2041 68.5 91.7 95.8 95.9; 102.5} 102.5) 107.9} 108.3) 111.9} 122.2} 126.8) 117.6 
Cereal breakfast foods 2043 65.6 92.8 97.1 98.6 98.6 96.5} 100.2} 102.3 99.1 95.5; 106.6} 118.4 
Rice milling 2044 59.3 63.8 68.6 (24 83.1 97.5 104.9 99.3 101.4 129.5 109.2 102.6 
Wet corn milling 2046 24.1 74.9 74.6 97.3 96.1}  103:6; 103.8) 100.4]. 101.8) 112.0) 110.0) 122.5 
Prepared feeds for animals and fowls. 2047 ,48 51.6 89.2 96.9 95.2; 101.5} 103.7; 107.0] 108.0} 108.1) 110.7] 108.5]. 115.6 
Bakery products............00..00. 205 82.3 93.4 95.6} 100.1 93.4 91.0 93.2 89.2 89.4 90.3 91.1 92.2 
Raw and refined cane sugar. 2061 ,62 78.5 89.1 96.6 96.9 SOC 1018) OG) AOS) MATZ 120:2)-5 “11S.0)e 121.8 
Beet sugar............:ceeeee 2063 75.9 79.7 73.4 80.8 97.6 92.1 97.6 102.3 110.8 109.8 124.2 135.9 
Malt beverages.......... 2082 43.3 Wnt 73.7 85.0 99.1 105.2 110.6 109.6 113.4 112.6 TATA 118.0 
Bottled and canned soft drinks. 2086 49.2 81.6 85.2 91.4) 109.8} 119.4; 126.7} 135.1 144.2} 144.7) 150.4; 160.0 
Fresh or frozen prepared fish... wl 2092 93.3 89.4 87.8 91.2 100.0 94.6 88.9 87.4 95.6} 100.1 93.2 88.1 
Cigarettes, chewing and smoking tobacco........... 211,3 79.4 91.3 93.6 95.4) 104.8) 106.7) 109.9) 117.6] 113.4) 101.6) .130.1) 149.2 
Cotton and synthetic broadwoven fabrics............. 221,2 58.1 91.1 94.8} 101.1 100.0} 103.9} 108.1 113.8} 118.4) 125.8) 134.1 142.8 
Hosiery 2251 ,52 63.2; 102.4) 100.9) 102.5) 108.1) 110.9} 109.2) 115.7) 122.2) 117.4) 124.8} 127.1 
Yarn spinning mills.. Reiiecee tase tree 2281 55.9 86.2 89.6 93.2 98:5; 103.3} 106.0) 105.5) 114.1) 120.0) 125.5] 133.2 
Men's and boys' suits and coats... We hose sn eed 231 75.6 93.2; 106.3) 103.5} 102.4) 101.9 98.7 91.4) 102.4) 109.0) 129.1) 121.5 
Housefurnishings, except curtains and draperies.. | 2392 87.2 83.6 92.4 93.6 99.8 96.8 101.3 110.9 117.9} 118.7 114.1 115.4 
Sawmills and planing mills, general................... 2421 68.3 89.7 93.5) 102.3) 101.2} 100.1 99.9} 102.9) 108.9} 101.5) 103.2} 110.3 
Hardwood dimension and flooring mills.. 2426 84.0 85.6 95.1 98.8 97.5 96.9 95.7 OSG) 7 AOS:4 i Aitte2 | SAA ON colizeA 
Millwork 2431 104.2} 100.4 97.4) 102.2 98.2 97.8 97.8 95.7 93.4 92.5 88.5 86.0 
Wood kitchen cabinets 2434 80.5 91.6 87.1 85.2 97.7 91.1 93.6 92.3} 102.0} 101.9) 101.3} 102.8 
Hardwood veneer and PlyWOOd..........2-:eeceseceseseees 2435 80.2 83.9 84.5 83.2 99.0 98.9 92.2 93.3) 104.1} 106.1 90.5 84.2 
Softwood veneer and plywood. ra 2436 67.7 87.1 88.3 90.4; 100.6) 102.6) 108.3} 114.3) 109.2} 103.4) 101.4) 101.5 
WIODCICOMUAINGTS ceo evsiua ap natedesocanesstannprcravacnone 244 -| 103.4 99.6 98.7 103.2 108.8 111.6 113.5 109.8 100.5 101.0 107.1 
Mobile homes. 2451 — 94.4 94.3 94.4 100.6 98.8 101.2 102.5 102.4 103.8 97.6 99.7 
Wood household furniture... 2511,17 88.5 96.9 95.0 99.6} 100.8; 101.2} 102.5} 101.3) 106.5} 106.2) 105.7) 109.1 
Upholstered household furniture 2512 To: 96.2 96.3] 101.7 98:8} 101:2) 107.7) 115.1 120.0} 120.0) 130.6) 138.7 
Metal household furniture... 2514 68.7 84.9 89.4 95.3 100.2 100.7 101.4 107.2 109.5 106.8 96.1 95.1 
Mattresses and bedsprings ie 2515 68.0 84.1 79.5 85.5 92.5 106.5 106.2 108.9 103.4 104.4 105.5} 110.9 
Wood office furniture...........:..:ccceeeeeceeetseeeeeeed 2521 82.5 99.3 99.4 96.2 95.4 95.4 97.4| 101.3} 107.1) 104.4) 104.0} 103.3 
Office furniture, except WOOG.........-.:.++ 2522 70.6 97.6 96.9| 100.6 96.0 98.7 95.6 92.9 93.9 94.3 95.4 98.4 
Pulp, paper, and paperboard mills.. 261,2,3 67.1 89.7 87.6 93.3} 103.1 103.2} 102.6) 102.1 104.7} 104.5) 112.4) 116.2 
Corrugated and solid fiber boxes 2635 70.3 96.7 99.6} 102.8 99.8 98.1; 100.9) 100.8} 101.9) 105.5} 110.0} 107.6 
Folding paperboard boxes.... 2657 86.4 93.4 90.0 88.5} 101.6) 105.4) 105.3} 110.9} 116.4) 117.9} 122.9] 126.8 
Paper and plastic bags 2673,74 90.7 99.9 99.7; 101.8 97.7 93.7 92.2 89.5 93.9 92.0 96.5 91.7 
Alkalies and chlorine 2812 38.4 66.6 70.8 97.7; 101.6 92.5 92.3 86.2 87.7 84.8 84.1 87.7 
Inorganic pigments. 2816 72.6 81.4 84.4 88.6 103.3 107.8 104.5 98.9 107.8 107.8 115.0 108.1 
Industrial inorganic chemicals, n.e.s. . 2819 pt 90.6 88.4 87.3 88.6 97.5} 105.9} 109.0) 102.3} 104.9) 110.7} 113.2) 126.5 
Synthetic fibers 2823,24 38.4 79.8 79.3 90.8} 102.9) 104.1 98.7 97.5 99.3} 112.3] 119.4) 125.7 
Soaps and detergents... bi 2841 89.1 90.5 91.5 92.3 102.4 109.4 128.2 126.4 115.3 112.6 111.7 126.0 
Cosmetics and other toiletries. 2844 88.6 87.3 90.3 96.6} 105.2} 102.7; 101.1 103.9} 108.4; 108.5} 111.6) 115.2 
Paints and allied products. ee 285 63.2 93.6 96.9 98.0; 101.4] 103.3} 106.3) 104.3) 102.9} 108.8) 116.7) 116.6 
Industrial organic chemicals, N.€.C. ...........20::000004 2869 73.1 89.6 87.8 92.3} 110.5) 110.5 99.0 92.6 91.6 88.5 96.2 93.3 
Nitrogenous fertilizers... 2873 65.4 101.1 100.7 90.5 101.3 103.3 107.7 108.4 111.8 117.5 A 107.6 
Phosphatic fertilizers... 2874 62.4 88.4 84.2 79.6 92.0 83.3 99.7} 107.3) 105.0} 106.0) 122.6) 118.1 
Fertilizers, mixing only... 2875 90.5 97.8 100.8 95.1 104.7 112.4 112.8 114.6 127.1 139.1 118.9 119.9 
Agricultural chemicals, 0.€.C. .....-...:.sscssceeseeeeees 2879 74.3 98.8 92.9 93.2} 108.4) 108.9) 106.2} 102.2) 108.4) 111.0) 115.6) 124.9 
Petroleum refining... 291 84.0 78.7 84.7 94.9} 105.3} 109.6} 109.2; 106.6) 111.3} 120.1} 123.8} 133.0 
Tires and inner tubes............. 301 56.0 88.8 89.3 92.6] 102.9} 103.8) 103.0} 102.4) 107.8} 116.5) 1241] 131.4 
Rubber and plastics hose and belting 3052 78.4} 104.9} 100.1) 102.1} 108.2 97.8) 103.3 96.1; 104.3} 111.3) 102.9} 102.0 
Miscellaneous plastics products, n.e.c. . > 308 72.8 86.4 88.2 88.9 100.1 101.1 105.3 107.5 114.0 116.2 119.8 120.2 
Footwear, except rubber...... 314 90.7 98.8; 100.3} 101.9] 102.3} 100.9 92.8 93.1 93.3 96.4) 106.0} 101.2 
Glass containers....... 3221 75.2 97.4 93.4 98.5 99.6} 101.6] 107.5) 108.1) 111.5} 106.0) 111.0; 109.9 
Cement, hydraulic........ 324 71.3 89.4 91.8 97.1 103.2 110.2 112.4 108.3 115.1 119.9 125.6 123.4 
Clay construction products. 3251,53,59 78.5 92.7 94.2 95.5} 105.2 98.3} 102.3 97.4 98.9} 102.3) 108.0) 111.3 
Clay refractories........ 3255 80.1 96.9 94.9/ 100.8} 102.3 98.5} 103.6 97.9 98.6 95.0} 107.3 96.0 
Concrete products..... ms 3271,72 92.5 98.3 99.5} 104.4) 102.1 104.8) 103.8} 104.9} 103.2) 109.3) 108.6) 114.3 
Ready-mixed concrete.............-.::cecsecseseeeseeeeees 3273 99.1 92.9 93.6 96.0} 100.2} 101.0) 100.2 96.7 98.2 96.9 93.0 95.8 
Steel... Ea 331 64.2 81.3 85.8 89.7 113.5 108.5 110.5 108.2 117.7 134.0 144.6 145.4 
Gray and ductile ir iron n foundries. 3321 91.3 99.1 96.9 99.3 108.0} 106.9 107.9 104.6 107.7 113.1 115.5 112.4 
Stee! foundries. ae 3324,25 105.8 102.4 99.5 104.9 95.5 96.3 96.9 94.8 95.6} .°101.5 102.2 106.2 
POPMLAY COONS 5a ce sveiinn ets sasgteaoovancvacswsiitelins teen ond 3331 32.8 57.6 73.8 88.7} 103.8 94.7 84.9 82.5 71.9 86.9 74.0 77.3 
Primary aluminum “7 3334 73.6; 100.7 97.6 102.7 102.3 104.8 106.5 110.6 109.7 105.7 99.0 102.2 
Copper rolling and drawing..........-...+::sseseseereres va 3351 TS, 84.7 86.2 92.3 93.0 89.1 90.7 86.4 83.0 89.2 96.6 96.6 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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41. Continued—Annual indexes of output per hour for selected industries 


[1987 = 100] 


Industry sic 1973 | 1984 | 1985 | 1986 | 1988 
Aluminum rolling and drawing...........0..:00sseeseee 3353,54,55 79.0 92.3 85.7 95.8 96.3 
ELEN CETE ES Sts necoc Sacre seciconpemecico-encstpose cence 3411 69.2) 101.4 99.2 95.9} 106.9 
Hand and edge tools, n.é.c. ...... 3423 108.6 97:9 98.8 S71 100.5 
Heating equipment, except electric... 3433 78.0 91.6 91.9 96.2 113.7 
Fabricated structural metal............sce:seeeeeecesseseseed 3441 97.1 91.2 99.0 99.0} 100.4) 
Metal doors, sash, and trim.. 3442 90.5 101.4) 104.8; 102.0) 104.6 
Fabricated plate work 3443 ~ 88.3 87.5 86.4 96.2 
Bolts, nuts, rivets, And WaSNETS.........2...s0seereeeeee 3452 75.8 85.3 88.8 91.0; 97.0 
Automotive stampings aa 3465 74.9 100.5 94.5 95.7; 102.8 
Metal stampings, .€.C. ........ssscsseceseseseseenensneeeteees 3469 96.8 94.3 88.6 93.9 98.0 
Valves and pipe fittingS...........cccccsccseeeeeeseeeeeseees 3491,92,94 93.6 95.0 94.4 93.9} 101.4 
Fabricated pipe and fittings... 3498 140.8} 130.0) 120.0) 121.4 99.6 
Internal combustion engines, n.e.c. 3519 83.1 90.2 92.0 98.5} 106.3 
Farm machinery and equipment. 3523 108.6} 112.7) 101.6 95.7} 112.8 
Lawn and garden equipment... 3524 70.0 79.3 82.4 93.2 97.5 
Construction machinery... 3531 87.9 91.6 92.2 99.1 107.6 
Mining machinery.............. | 3532 102.2 90.2 93.7 95.1 102.0 
Oil and gas field MAChinery.........:ceseeseeeeeeneeees 3533 156.9| 126.0} 115.2} 105.9} 123.1 
Metal cutting machine tools 3541 101.4 87.2 89.9 92.0 94.8 
Metal forming machine tools 3542 112.5 90.7 93.1 93.7 113.1 
Machine tool accessories 3545 105.9 94.6 92.3 95.0 98.2 
Pumps and pumping equipment. aH 3561,94 84.0 92.0 91.9 92.7 105.7 
Ball and roller DearingS.............:csseccceeenseenersenee 3562 108.0 95.4 91.6 94.1 102.9 
Air ANd GAS COMPFESSOIMS.......cseeecserereerenceeeeteeeeeee 3563 87.6 90.1 92.2 96.0} 103.7 
Refrigeration and heating equipment ts 3585 100.3) 100.1 98.1 95.8; 104.0 
Carburetors, pistons, rings, and valves..............+ 3592 102.9 95.1 98.8 95.7) 109.9 
Transformers, except eleCtronic.............cccseeeeeees 3612 100.2 95.4 97.0 99.3 102.8 
Switchgear and switchboard apparatus ae 3613 88.2 92.2 95.1 95.9} 109.1 
Motors and Generators. ........ccccseseeeseseesesesseseeesesees 3621 89.0 93.3 94.9 96.8} 102.8 
Household cooking equipment............:c:scceeeeeeees 3631 61.8 92.0 90.3; 104.6) 116.1 
Household refrigerators and freezers 3632 70.1 97.5) 104.1 101.2} 103.3 
Household laundry equipment......... 3633 72.3 92.8 93.8 97.4; 106.1 
Household appliances, n.e.c. . 3639 63.7 85.9 86.3 89.1 100.6 
Electric lamp bulbs and tubes. 3641 61.3 86.4 94.2 91.5 100.3 
Lighting fixtures and equipment. 3645,46,47,48 84.1 91.3 96.7) 103.0 98.1 
Household audio and video equipment 3651 22.3 84.7 96.3 106.9} 106.2 
Motor vehicles and equipment...... 371 68.7 91.1 95.3 95.1 103.2 
AUC eon caxeracteeabeae. vases 3721 79.2 84.7 94,2 93.5 105.8 
Instruments to measure electricity. i 3825 63.7 96.2 95.4 90.4; 106.1 
Photographic equipment and supplies................++ 386 58.9 88.2 86.1 94.1 105.6 
Railroad transportation 4011 46.5 78.0 81.5 89.2} 108.4 
Bus Carriers, Class Ve... oo pecdeea- =o ewes sennewevsneanueees 411,13,14 pts. 116.8} 100.1 96.1 95.6} 107.9 
Trucking, except local....ci..:..ssseicccssnvenssvensvnerrensd 4213 69.5 97.3 93.8 96.8} 105.2 
U.S. Postal service... 4 43 88.6 98.1 98.4; 100.0 99.9 
Air transportation...... -| 4512,13,22 pts. 54.3 88.8 92.0 93.8 99.5 
Petroleum pipelines 4612,13 93.2 99.4 99.9} 102.0) 104.8 
Telephone communications 481 42.7 84.5 88.9 95.0 106.2 
Electric utilities 491,3 pt. 88.4 93.8 93.0 95.3; 104.9 
Gas utilities 492,3 pt 145.5} 114.1) 111.9) 102.1) 105.5 
Scrap and waste materials. 5093 - 89.1 93.4 97.7 95.4 
Hardware Stores...........sscesesssessseee 525 83.3 96.6 95.6} 101.6] 108.6 
Department stores... 531 60.8 90.4 92.6 97.4 99.2 
Variety stores.......... 533 148.9] 141.9} 129.2) 106.7} 101.9 
General merchandise stores 539 - 78.6 80.9 97.5 100.8 
Grocery stores 541 109.1 107.9 105.7 103.8 98.9 
Retail bakeries 546 125.6 96.0 87.6 93.6 89.8 
New and used car dealers.. 551 85.1 99.5 99.8; 101.6) 103.5 
Auto and home supply stores...............::.csceeeeee 553 714 90.4 94.5 94.3) 103.2 
Gasoline service stations...... : 554 59.5 87.0 93.5} 101.8) 103.0 
Men's and boys' clothing stores.............::sssesseseseees J 561 77.6 93.7 98.3; 100.7} 106.0 


Women's Clothing Stores.............:sceccececsereeeeeeees 
Family clothing stores.. 
Shoe stores......... 
Furniture and homefurnishings stores. 
Household appliance stores.............. 
Radio, television, and computer stores 
Eating and drinking places............... 
Drug stores and proprietary stores.. 
LAQUOMSIONDS - Scenacesiss-aceecm tans sas : 
Miscellaneous shopping goods stores. 
Catalog and mail-order houses....... 
Commercial banks........... 

Hotels and motels.... 
Laundry, cleaning, and garment services. 
Beauty shops. 
Automotive repair shops. 


n.e.s. = not elsewhere specified. 
n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 
— Data not available. 
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42. Unemployment rates, approximating U.S. concepts, in nine countries, quarterly data 


seasonally adjusted 


' Quarterly rates are for the first month of the quarter. 
— Data not available. 


NOTE: Quarterly figures for France, Germany, and the United Kingdom 
are calculated by applying annual adjustment factors to current published 


Annual average 1995 1996 1997 
Country 
1995 1996 MW IV | i) HT} IV | iH] 
5.6 5.4 oH 5.6 5.6 5.4 5.3 5.3 5.3 49 
9.5 9.7 9.5 9.4 9.5 9.6 9.7 9.9 9.6 9.4 
8.5 8.6 8.4 8.4 8.5 8.6 8.7 8.6 87 8.7 
3.2 3.4 3.2 3.4 3.3 3.5 3.4 3.3 3.3 3.5 
FRATICE Seevditeacsiresestberesceyastteserevs 11.5 12.6 11.5 11.7 12.2 12.5 12.7 12.8 12.7 12.7 
Germany... 6.5 - 6.6 6.7 7.0 TA 7.2 75 tel 7.8 
12.0 12.4 11.9 11.9 12.0 12.5 11.9 12.0 12.3 12.7 
‘ 9.1 9.9 8.9 9.3 9.0 9.4 9.5 10.3 10.6 10.6 
United Kingdom. ee 8.8 - 8.8 8.6 8.4 8.4 8.1 8.0 7.6 es 


data, and therefore should be viewed as less precise indicators of 
unemployment under U.S. concepts than the annual figures. See 
"Notes on the data" for information on breaks in series. For further 
qualifications and historical data, see Comparative Labor Force 
Statistics, 10 Countries (Bureau of Labor Statistics, August 1996). 
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Current Labor Statistics: International Comparisons Data 


43. Annual data: Employment status of the working-age population, approximating U.S. concepts, 10 countries 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Employment status and country 1987 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 
i Taine 


Civilian labor force 


United | States tacaissccausraanceresntgattectessmnsccenae cantante 119,865 | 121,669] 123,869 | 125,840| 126,346| 128,105] 129,200| 131,056} 132,304] 133,943 
oY 13,631 13,900 14,151 14,329 14,408 14,482 14,663 14,832 14,928 15,145 

7,758 7,974 8,228 8,444 8,490 8,562 8,619 | _ 8,776 9,001 9,127 
60,050 60,860 61,920 63,050 64,280 65,040 65,470 653780 65,990 66,450 
23,890 23,980. 24,170 24,300 24,490- 24,570 24,640 24,760 24,860 25,070 
28,390 28,610 28,840 29,410 29,760 30,030 29,950 29,820 29,660 - 
22,350 22,660 22,530 22,670 22,940 22,910 22,760 22,640 22,700 22,820 
6,500 6,330 6,450 6,660 6,770 6,970 7,110 7,180 7,290 - 
4,437 4,494 4,552 4,597 4,591 4,520 4,443 4,418 4,460 4,459 


German 
Italy... 
Netherlands. 


Sweden........ : 
United Kingdom...........00+ 27,720 28,150 28,420 28,540 28,450 28,400 28,310 28,310 28,190 - 
Participation rate” 

United: States iisarn sos stepatataceansasoncanwesaxudrenevevensntasvoeessn 65.6 65.9 66.5 66.5 66.2 66.4 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 
Canada.... 66.7 67.2 67.5 67.3 66.7 65.9 65.5 65.3 64.8 64.9 
Australia... 63.0 63.3 64.0 64.6 64.1 63.9 63.6 63.9 64.6 64.6 
Japan....... 61.9 61.9 62.2 62.6 63.2 63.4 63.3 63.1 62.9 63.0 
France.. 56.5 56.2 56.1 56.0 56.0 55.8 55.6 55.5 55.3 55.4 
Germany..... 55.0 55.1 55.2 55.3 55.4 55.1 54.2 53.7 53.1 - 
MA acc scsncreeet er 47.6 47.4 47.3 47.2 477 47.5 48.1 47.5 47.6 47.7 
Netherlands. 56.3 54.3 54.9 56.3 56.7 57.9 58.6 58.9 59.7 - 
Sweden........... 66.4 66.9 67.3 67.4 67.0 65.7 64.5 63.9 64.3 64.3 
UUNeG KIRGGOM E-cecccasssecsnsscccncsuenaasannstnenesixeay 62.5 63.2 63.6 63.7 63.3 62.9 62.8 62.6 62.2 - 


Employed 
United States’ 


Canada... 
Australia.. 


112,440 | 114,968) 117,342] 118,793 | 117,718} 118,492 | 120,259 | 123,060/ 124,900 | 126,708 
12,422 12,819 13,086 13,165 12,916 12,842 13,015 13,292 13,506 13,676 
7,129 7,398 7,720 7,859 7,676 7,637 7,680 7,921 8,235 8,344 
58,320 59,310 60,500 61,710 62,920 63,620 63,810 63,860 63,890 64,200 
21,320 21,520 21,850 22,100 22,140 22,010 21,730 21,710 21,940 21,920 
26,590 26,800 27,200 27,950 28,480 28,660 28,230 27,880 27,720 =- 
20,590 20,870 20,770 21,080 21,360 21,230 20,430 20,080 19,970 20,050 
5,850 5,850 5,990 6,250 6,370 6,570 6,640 6,650 6,760 = 
4,340 4,410 4,480 4,513 4,447 4,265 4,028 3,992 4,056 4,019 
24,860 25,730 26,350 26,550 25,930 25,520 25,340 25,580 25,710 - 


Employment-population ratio® 


United States’... 61.5 62.3 63.0 62.8 61.7 61.5 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 
Canada....... 60.8 62.0 62.4 61.9 59.8 58.4 58.2 58.5 58.6 58.6 
Australia. ats 57.9 58.7 60.1 60.1 57.9 57.0 56.6 57.7 59.1 59.1 
LIZA E Ta Eecetetorn-pacececececo recckpesnst eceAsaccrepoaefaccn-vrereen yscbeo ced 60.1 60.4 60.8 61.3 61.8 62.0 61.7 61.3 60.9 60.9 
France. 50.4 50.4 50.7 50.9 50.6 50.0 49.0 48.7 48.8 48.5 
Germany $1.5 51.6 52.0 52.6 53.0 52.6 $1.1 50.2 49.7 - 
Italy.......-. 43.8 43.7 43.6 43.9 44.5 44.0 43.1 42.1 41.8 41.9 
Netherlands 50.7 50.2 $1.0 52.8 53.3 54.6 54.8 54.6 55.4 = 
Sweden 65.0 65.7 66.2 66.1 64.9 62.0 58.5 57.6 58.4 57.9 
United Kingdom... 56.1 57.8 59.0 59.2 57.7 56.5 56.2 56.5 56.7 = 


Unemployed 


United States’... 


Canada...... 1,208 1,082 1,065 1,164 1,492 1,640 1,649 1,541 1,422 1,469 
Australia.. 629 576 508 585 814 925 939 856 766 783 
Japan.. 1,730 1,550 1,420 1,340 1,360 1,420 1,660 1,920 2,100 2,250 


France. 


650 480 450 410 400 390 470 520 530 - 
97 84 72 84 144 255 415 426 404 440 
2,860 2,420 2,070 1,990 2,520 2,880 2,970 2,730 | 2,480 - 

Unemployment rate 
United States’... 6.2 5.5 5.3 5.6 6.8 75 6.9 6.1 5.6 5.4 
8.9 7.8 7.5 8.1 10.4 11.3 11.2 10.4 9.5 9.7 
8.1 (ies 6.2 6.9 9.6 10.8 10.9 9.7 8.5 8.6 
Japan.. 2.9 2.5 2.3 2.1 2.1 2.2 2.5 2.9 3.2 3.4 
France.... 10.8 10.3 9.6 9.1 9.6 10.4 11.8 12.3 11.8 12.6 
Germany... 6.3 6.3 57 5.0 4.3 4.6 5.7 6.5 6.5 - 
79 7.9 7.8 7.0 6.9 7.3 10.2 11.3 12.0 12.1 
10.0 7.6 7.0 6.2 5.9 5.6 6.6 7.2 7.3 - 
2.2 1.9 1.6 1.8 3.1 5.6 9.3 9.6 9.1 9.9 
United Kingdom... 10.3 8.6 7.3 7.0 8.9 10.1 10.5 9.6 8.8 - 


' Data for 1994 are not directly comparable with data for 1993 and earlier years. ° Employment as a percent of the working-age population. 


For additional information, see the box note under "Employment and Unemployment NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for information on breaks in series for the United 
Data" in the notes to this section. States, France, Italy, the Netherlands, and Sweden. Dash indicates data not available. 
? Labor force as a percent of the working-age population. 


a] 
; 
fi 
4, 
: 
i 
i 


aes 
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44. Annual indexes of manufacturing productivity and related measures, 12 countries 
[1992 = 100] 
Item and country 
Output per hour 


United States.. 


United Kingdom... 


Output 


United States.. 


United Kingdom.. 


Total hours 


United States.. 
Canada... 


United Kingdom... 


Compensation per hour 
United States.. 


Unit labor costs: National currency basis 
RARE NR crac en secs rene essence ceiteseorcessoxexasbverisocd 
Canada.... 
Japan... 
Belgium... 
Denmark.. 
France.. 


United Kingdom. 


Unit labor costs: U.S. dollar basis 
United States.. 


Netherlands. 
Norway... 
Sweden 
United Kingdo: 


— Data not available. 


1960 | 1970 | 1973 | 1980 | 1986 | 1987 | 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 
T —- +— 

- - - 71.9 88.2 94.3 97.8 97.0 97.7 98.2 
40.5 60.4 72.2 78.5 92.6 93.5 93.9 94.3 95.8 96.3 
14.0 38.0 48.1 63.9 76.9 81.2 84.8 89.5 95.4 99.4 
17.8 32.7 42.6 64.5 87.6 88.7 91.7 96.7 96.9 99.1 
29.5 52.1 66.1 89.2 90.0 89.6 92.9 96.1 96.0 97.9 
23.0 45.5 53.9 70.5 85.2 86.7 92.7 97.4 99.1 98.7 
29.2 52.1 61.1 77.3 89.5 88.4 91.6 94.4 99.0} 102.0 
19.6 36.8 43.9 64.0 82.6 85.0 86.6 89.4 92.8 95.3 
19.6 38.6 48.9 70.0 91.2 91.9 93.9 97.3 98.6 99.6 
36.7 57.8 67.6 76.7 89.0 93.3 92.1 94.6 96.6 97.5 
27.6 52.8 62.1 74.0 88.5 90.1 90.8 93.8 95.0 95.0 
30.5 43.7 51.9 54.9 74.7 78.8 83.1 87.1 90.1 94.4 

- - - 77.4 91.0 97.9} 104.4) 104.0) 102.5 98.8 
34.2 61.0 77.6 85.9 99.3} 104.1 109.4} 110.3) 106.2 98.7 
10.7 38.8 50.0 59.9 74.9 78.4 84.6 90.2 96.3] 101.4 
30.7 57.5 70.6 78.2 89.0 88.7 93.1 98.9] 101.0} 100.7 
40.1 66.8 78.1 89.7} 101.7 97.6 99.1 100.3 99.3 99.2 
32.4 66.9 80.1 92.7 91.2 91.1 96.3} 101.6; 103.5) 101.7 
41.5 70.9 78.5 85.3 89.7 88.0 90.9 94.0 99.1 102.8 
21.5 44.8 54.1 78.7 84.8 88.5 94.8 98.6} 100.4 99.7 
31.8 59.7 67.9 77.6 88.1 89.3 92.7 96.9) 100.1 100.6 
56.6 89.1 102.2; 103.6} 108.1 110.7) 105.3} 101.3} 100.2 98.3 
46.5 81.7 88.5 91.8} 105.2) 107.7} 110.2) 111.6) 110.6} 103.6 
68.4 91.2} 100.6 88.1 91.1 95.3; 102.0} 106.6; 106.4) 100.6 
92.2} 104.5} 110.5) 107.6) 103.1 103.9} 106.8} 107.2; 104.9) 100.6 
84.5} 100.9) 107.5) 109.5} 107.2} 111.4) 116.5) 117.0) 110.8) 102.5 
76.3} 102.3} 104.0 93.8 97.3 96.6 99.8; 100.8} 100.9} 102.0 

172.1 176.3} 165.6) 121.4; 101.6; 100.0} 101.5) 102.3) 104.3) 101.6 
135.8} 128.3) 118.1 100.6} 113.1 109.0} 106.6] 104.3) 103.3) 101.3 
140.6) 147.0) 148.7) 131.5} 107.2) 105.1 104.0} 104.4) 104.5) 103.0 
142.4) 136.1 128.4 110.3} 100.1 99.6 99.2 99.5} 100.1 100.8 
109.6} 121.8) 123.4) 123.0) 102.7| 104.1 109.5} 110.2} 108.2) 104.6 
162.7) 154.5} 138.7) 111.0 96.6 97.2 98.7 99.6} 101.6} 101.0 
154.0} 154.3) 151.2); 135.0) 121.6; 118.6} 114.3) 107.1 103.7} 100.8 
168.3) 154.7| 142.5; 124.0) 118.9! 119.5} 121.4) 119.0} 116.4} 109.0 
224.4, 208.6; 194.0} 160.3) 121.9} 120.9; 122.7) 122.3) 118.0} 106.6 
14.9 23.8 28.6 55.8 78.6 80.8 84.0 86.8 91.0 95.7 
10.5 18.3 22.9 50.2 17.5 79.8 83.3 86.4 91.3 97.1 
4.3 16.5 26.8 58.6 76.1 79 79.2 84.2 90.7 95.9 
5.5 14.1 21.6 $2.5 77.2 79.0 80.6 84.8 89.6 95.3 
4.6 13.2 20.4 49.4 72.9 79.7 82.5 87.2 92.6 96.2 
4.3 10.5 14.9 41.3 76.8 79.7 82.7 87.2 91.8 96.3 
8.1 20.8 29.1 53.8 73.1 76.6 79.6 83.4 89.4 95.1 
1.6 4.6 7.0 27.9 62.6 66.1 68.7 75.5 84.0 93.1 
6.4 20.4 31.8 64.8 85.2 87.9 87.6 88.4 90.8 95.2 
47 11.8 17.0 39.0 69.1 78.5 83.3 87.2 92.3 97.5 
41 10.8 15.2 37.4 63.1 67.3 cy 79.4 87.6 95.4 
3.1 6.5 9.7 33.9 59.7 66.3 70.6 75.2 83.5 93.1 
cps - - 77.6 89.1 85.7 85.9 89.4 93.1 97.5 
25.9 30.3 31.8 63.9 83.6 85.3 88.7 91.7 95.2} 100.9 
30.9 43.3 55.7 91.7 99.0 96.0 93.4 94.0 95.0 96.5 
31.1 43.1 50.6 81.4 88.1 89.1 87.9 87.8 92.5 96.1 
15.5 25.3 30.8 55.3 81.0 89.0 88.8 90.7 96.5 98.3 
18.7 23.0 27.6 58.6 90.2 92.0 89.3 89.5 92.6 97.6 
28.0 39.9 47.6 69.6 81.6 86.7 86.9 88.3 90.3 93.2 
8.0 12.6 16.0 43.7 75.8 77.8 79.4 84.4 90.5 97.7 
32.9 52.7 65.0 92.6 93.4 95.7 93.3 90.8 92.1 95.5 
12.9 20.4 25.1 50.8 qe, 84.1 90.4 92.2 95.6} 100.0 
14.9 20.5 24.4 50.6 71.3 74.7 79.0 84.7 92.3) 100.4 
10.3 14.8 18.7 61.7 79.9 84.1 84.9 86.3 92.6 98.6 

- - - 77.6 89.1 85.7 85.9 89.4 93.1 97.5 
32.3 35.1 38.4 66.1 72.7 778 87.1 93.6 98.6; 106.4 
10.9 15.3 26.1 $1.5 74.5 84.2 92.4 86.3 83.1 90.9 
20.0 27.9 41.9 89.6 63.4 76.7 76.8 71.6 88.9 90.4 
13.5 20.4 30.9 59.4 60.4 78.4 79.5 74.8 94.1 92.7 
20.2 22.0 32.9 73.5 69.0 81.0 79.3 74.3 90.0 91.5 
10.5 17.1 28.1 59.9 58.7 75.3 Wie 73.3 87.2 87.7 
15.9 24.7 34.0 62.9 62.6 73.9 75.1 75.8 93.0 97.0 
15.4 25.6 41.1 82.0 67.1 83.0 83.0 75.3 88.9 89.8 
11.3 17.8 27.2 63.9 65.3 775 86.1 82.9 95.0 95.7 
16.8 23.0 32.7 69.6 58.3 68.5 75.0 76.4 90.8 96.6 
16.3 20.0 25.9 81.3 66.4 78.0 85.6 80.0 93.5 98.7 
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1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 
101.6] 105.8) 109.2 112.7 
101.7) 106.2} 107.5} 108.6 
100.5} 101.8) 109.2} 114.1 
104.1 110.0} 109.3 = 
106.8 = = = 
101.8) 110.4) 114.5} 117.0 
100.4; 108.0} 111.1 115.7 
104.5} 107.4) 110.7} 113.3 
102.1 112.1 115.9 - 
100.6) 101.4; 102.5} 103.3 
106.7} 116.1 122.0} 124.8 
105.6] 108.7) 107.7) 107.5 
103.0} 109.8; 113.6) 116.7 
104.8) 112.8) 117.1 118.6 

96.0 95.4) 100.5} 105.0 
96.9} 101.4} 104.4 - 
101.1 103.0} 105.9} 105.6 
96.2} 101.3) 105.4) 106.2 
91.5 93.1 93.4 92.9 
96.6} 101.9} 107.7] 106.8 
98.3; 103.3} 105.8 = 
102.7} 106.7; 109.9) 112.9 
101.3} 115.7) 127.0} 129.8 
101.4; 105.6; 108.0} 108.5 
101.4) 103.8) 104.1 103.5 
103.0} 106.2} 108.9) 109.1 
95.6 93.7 92.0 92.0 
93.2 92.2 95.6 = 
94.7 - - = 
94.5 91.8 92.0 90.8 
91.1 86.2 84.0 80.3 
92.4 94.8 97.2 94.3 
96.3 92.2 91.3 = 
102.1 105.2} 107.2} 109.3 
94.9 99.6) 104.1 104.0 
96.0 97.2; 100.3) 100.9 
102.4) = 105.1 108.8 112.0 
100.1 102.1 103.9 108.5 
104.6} 106.7); 110.0 111.6 
105.0; 108.4) 111.7 - 
102.4 - = = 
103.6} 106.2} 107.7 110.0 
106.1 112.1 117.5 123.4 
107.1 106.6) 109.2 117.1 
103.8} 107.1 109.9 = 
101.5} 104.4) 109.2 114.0 
98.0} 101.1 107.4 114.3 
106.6} 109.9) 110.8 115.0 
100.8 99.4 99.7 99.3 
98.4 96.1 96.7 99.9 
104.1 104.9} 100.7 97.8 
100.9 98.6} 102.2 - 
95.9 97.9} 102.2 104.9 
101.8 96.2 94.0 94.0 
105.6} 103.9} 105.7 106.6 
102.5 99.2 98.6 103.3 
101.7 95.5 94.9 - 
100.9} 102.9; 1065 110.3 
91.8 87.0 88.0 91.6 
101.0} 101.1 102.9 107.0 
100.8 99.4 99.7 99.3 
92.1 85.0 85.2 88.5 
118.8} 130.1 135.9 114.0 
93.8 94.8) 111.5 - 
89.2 93.0} 110.2 109.1 
95.1 91.8 99.8 97.3 
99.7) 100.0} 115.3 110.7 
80.3 75.8 74.6 82.5 
96.2 92.4; 104.0 - 
88.3 90.7} 104.5 106.1 
68.6 65.7 71.8 79.6 
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Current Labor Statistics: Injury and Illness Data 


45. Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,’ United States 


Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers® 


2 
industry and type Of case 1985 | 1986 | 1987 | 1988 | 1989] 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 “| 1994 *| 1995 ‘ 
SS. Si 
5 
PRIVATE SECTOR 
Total cases 7.9 79 8.3 8.6 8.6 8.8 8.4 8.9 8.5 8.4 8.1 
Lost workday cases... 3.6 3.6 3.8 4.0 4.0 41 3.9 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.6 


AOSt WOFKGAYS: - ciucs is caness~<haen'adssbeaseadstisupbtawss oxanahdtenencasch deaamavabaees 


Agriculture, forestry, and fishing? 


Total cases 


Lost workday cases. Sf. 5.6 SF 5.6 Ce 5.9 5.4 5.4 5.0 47 4.3 
Lost workdayS.............--++ 91.3 93.6 94.1] 101.8) 100.9} 112.2} 108.3) 126.9 - - - 
Mining 
TOtAl GASES ccctvaretetscinathesteedeeerap enone corso) 8.4 74 8.5 8.8 8.5 8.3 7.4 7.3 6.8 6.3 6.2 
Lost workday cases. 4.8 41 4.9 5.1 4.8 5.0 4.5 44 3.9 3.9 3.9 
Lost workdayS.........2.0000++ 145.3] 125.9) 144.0) 152.1] 137.2} 119.5} 129.6] 204.7 - - - 
Construction 
Total cases a a, 15.2 Hoe 14.7 14.6 14.3 14.2 13.0 13.1 12.2 11.8 10.6 
Lost workday cases... he at 6.8 6.9 6.8 6.8 6.8 6.7 6.1 5.8 5.5 55 4.9 
LOST WORKERS. certo setts cus setae tices snesndoede nasar atch setnnadis conc uenimerecas 128.9} 134.5) 135.8) 142.2) 143.3} 147.9) 148.1) 161.9 - - - 
General bullaing contractors: 
Total cases 15.2 14.9 14.2 14.0 13.9 13.4 12.0 12.2 11:5 10.9 9.8 


Lost workday case: 


Lost workdayS........--- 120.41 122.7] 134.0] 132.2| 137.3] 137.6] 192.0] 142.7 = s = 
Heavy construction, except pullaing: : 

Motel CBS88) hiccs.c htt. ER. Ae 2 14/5] 1 214-7|) 44's || Sill tS tSiSl meno) | 2 ride t02 9.9 

Lost workday case 6.3 6.3 6.4 7.0 6.5 6.3 6.0 5.4 51 5.0 48 

Lost workdayS.........-. 127.3] 132.9] 139.1] 162.3] 147.1] 144.6] 160.1] 165.8 = = = 
Special traces contractors: 

Total cases 15.4] 15.6] 15.0) 147/ 146| 14.7] 135] 138) 128) 125) 14.1 


Lost workday case: 
Lost workdays........... 


Manufacturing 


Total cases 
Lost workday case: 


Lost workdays. 80.2 85.2 95.5] 107.4) 113.0) 120.7) 121.5) 124.6 - - - 
Durable goods: 
Total cases 10.9 11.0 12.5 14.2 14.1 14.2 13.6 13.4 13.1 13.5 12.8 
Lost workday case 47 48 5.4 5.9 6.0 6.0 5.7 5.5 5.4 57 5.6 
Lost workdays... 82.0 87.1 96.8) 111.1) 116.5) 123.3] 122.9) 126.7 - - - 
Lumber and wood products: 
Total cases 18.5 18.9 18.9 19.5 18.4 18.1 16.8 16.3 15.9 1527) 14.9 


Lost workday cases. 
Lost workdays: 
Furniture and txtures: 


Lost workday case: 


LOST WOPKGOYSE: sseisenec. oe cgaceiesecacnssencvsttyenvesungucebtesseesectanmivarned 100.4 103.0 103.6 115.7 - - -| 128.4 - - - 
stone, Clay, ana glass proaucts: 


Lost workday case 


TSOStWOKKOAYS. 5-05 :0 3020 seraebeesces oan Puryethneweceoudecermepccuewerasecemeen seed 127.8} 126.0) 135.8) 141.0) 149.8} 160.5} 156.0} 152.2 - - - 
Primary metal indu: S A 

Total cases 12.6 13.6 17.0 19.4 18.7 19.0 177, 17.5 17.0 16.8 16.5 

Lost workday cases... 5.7 6.1 7.4 8.2 8.1 8.1 7.4 7.1 7.3 7.2 7.2 

BLOSTWOFKEBYS: las spteve nos feta aton tse cccnseh dees suecraeeaeetercserabe Rute coe 113.8) 125.5} 145.8) 161.3) 168.3) 180.2} 169.1) 175.5 - - = 
Fabricated metal products: ‘ 

Mi OtAl CASES wes R ei nec eset Manet =e etc noe rete nnaset «eee eo 16.3 16.0 17.0 18.8 18.5 18.7 17.4 16.8 16.2 16.4 15.8 

Lost workday cases... 6.9 6.8 7.2 8.0 7.9 7.9 7.1 6.6 6.7 6.7 6.9 

Lost workdayS........... 110.1} 115.5) 121.9) 138.8) 147.6) 155.7} 146.6} 144.0 - - - 
Industrial machinery and equipment: 

Total cases 10.8 10.7 11.3 12.1 12.1 12.0 11.2 11.1 1141 11.6 11.2 

Lost workday cases.. 4.2 4.2 44 47 48 47 4.4 4.2 4.2 4.4 4.4 

LOSt WONKA YS cc ccoccnonuensirecx-esctrt cacesprreieoestepag steer ara seeteeany | 69.3 72.0 dad 82.8 86.8 88.9 86.6 87.7 - - - 
Electronic ana otner electrical equipment: 

Total cases 6.4 6.4 ee 8.0 9.1 9.1 8.6 8.4 8.3 8.3 7.6 


Lost workday case: 


Lost workdays. 45.7 49.8 55.9 64.6 77.5 79.4 83.0 81.2 - - = 
| ransportation equipment: 

CA) CASES oss aisrapetscron hers ago vasc nga adaseuenesavacacenee saunas meann cad 9.0 9.6 13.5 17.7 17.7 17.8 

Lost workday cases.. 3.9 41 5.7 6.6 6.8 6.9 

Lost workdays. 71.6 79.1) 105.7} 134.2) 138.6) 153.7 
instruments and related products: 

Total cases .... §.2 5.3 5.8 6.1 5.6 5.9 

Lost workday cases.. 2.2 2.3 2.4 2.6 2.5 2.7 

Lost workdays............. 4 37.9 42.2 43.9 $1.5 55.4 57.8 
Miscellaneous manutacturing industries: 

Total cases 11.3 

Lost workday cases.. 5.1 

Lost workdays 113.1 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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45. Continued—Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,’ United States 


F : P te Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers® 
Eaeny sdtype of cuss 1985 | 1986 | 1987 | 1988 | 1989°| 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993‘ 1994 *] 1995“ 


Nondurable goods: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases.. 
Lost workdays... 


Food and kindred products: 


9.6 10.0 11.1 11.4 11.6 Lets 11.5 11.3 10.7 10.5 9.9 
4.4 4.6 5.1 5.4 5.5 5.6 5.5 5.3 5.0 5.1 4.9 
77.6 82.3 93.5} 101.7; 107.8} 116.9; 119.7; 121.8 - - = 


Lost workdays 
1! opacco products: 


Lost workdays........... 
texte mull: 


Lost workdays... 
Apparel ana otner 


Lost workday cases... 


LOSE WONG YG 32 ras atiauise canateaves de cencng shacoeeewerexcncnvdavsbsevasspieaiee 4 44.1 49.4 §9.5 68.2 80.5 92.1 99.9} 104.6 - - - 
Paper ana allied products: 

NA COIOS oaks onsets hadachew pearance an seni nnaas teva 10.2 10.5 12.8 13.1 12.7 12.1 11.2 11.0 9.9 9.6 8.5 

Lost workday cases. 47 47 5.8 5.9 5.8 5:5 5.0 5.0 4.6 45 4.2 

Lost workdays. 94.6 99.5} 122.3} 124.3) 132.9} 124.8] 122.7] 125.9 - - - 
Printing and pubiisning 


Total cases ... 


Lost workday cases.. 2.9 2.9 3.1 3.2 3.3 3.3 3.2 3.2 3.1 3.0 3.0 

REOSTWOKGB VS arpa es ocannoe arte nine wosseste na vesuceextasaterusstnevornsseteeprasesl 49.2 50.8 55:1 59.8 63.8 69.8 74.5 74.8 - - - 
Gnemicais and allied products: 

5.1 6.3 7.0 7.0/' 7.0 6.5 6.4 6.0 5.9 5.7 5.5 

Lost workday cases... , 2.3 ee 3.1 3.3 3.2 3.1 3.1 2.8 2y7) 2.8 Qa 

Lost workdayS............ 38.8 49.4 58.8 59.0 63.4 61.6 62.4 64.2 - - - 


Petroleum and Coal products: 


Lost workday cases... 
Lost workdays.... 
Hubber and miscellaneous plastics products: 


Lost workday cases. 


ROSE WOTKG AVS ss sesevretestes>avenctreseansaesstspescatestesscurayoeetaccacnenerozensnssc 107.4} 118.2} 130.8} 142.9) 147.2] 151.3) 150.9} 153.3 = = = 
Leatner and leatner products: 


Lost workday cases.. 
Lost workdays...........-- 


Transportation and public utilities 


Lost workday cases. 


Lost workdays....... 107.1 102.1 108.1 118.6; 121.5) 134.1 140.0} 144.0 = - - 
Wholesale and retail trade 
Total cases ...... 7.4 7.7 Peal 78 8.0 7.9 7.6 8.4 8.1 7.9 7.5 
Lost workday cases. 3.2 3.3 3.4 3.5 3.6 3.5 3.4 3.5 3.4 3.4 3.2 
Lost workdayS........-... 50.7 54.0 56.1 60.9 63.5 65.6 72.0 80.1 = = = 
wnolesale trade: 


Lost workday cases. 
Lost workdays. 
Hetail trade: 


Lost workday cases. 
Lost workdays...... 


Finance, insurance, and real estate 


Lost workday cases... za i y i A ¥ H Hf 
NEGSt WORRY Sere eeeec occ saneeanccencresaresnceavonaeecactsenr-cesucosaonnuesaatonsabeieste 45.4 43.0 45.8 47.7 51.2 56.4 60.0 68.6 - - - 


' Data for 1989 and subsequent years are based on the Standard Industrial Class- N = number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays; 

ification Manual, 1987 Edition. For this reason, they are not strictly comparable with EH = total hours worked by all employees during the calendar year; and 
data for the years 1985-88, which were based on the Standard Industrial 200,000 = base for 100 full-time equivalent workers (working 40 hours per week, 
Classification Manual, 1972 Edition, 1977 Supplement. 50 weeks per year). 

? Beginning with the 1992 survey, the annual survey measures only nonfatal injuries “ Beginning with the 1993 survey, lost workday estimates will not be generated. 
and illnesses, while past surveys covered both fatal and nonfatal incidents. To better As of 1992, BLS began generating percent distributions and the median number of 
address fatalities, a basic element of workplace safety, BLS implemented the Census days away from work by industry and for groups of workers sustaining similar work 


of Fatal Occupational Injuries. disabilities. 
* The incidence rates represent the number of injuries and illnesses or lost ° Excludes farms with fewer than 11 employees since 1976. 
workdays per 100 full-time workers and were calculated as (N/EH) X 200,000, where: — Data not available. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Injury and Illness Data 


46. Fatal occupational injuries by event or exposure, 1992-95 


Fatalities ) 
Event or exposure’ 1992 1993 1994 1995 
Ks Number | Number | Number | Number | Percent 

6,217 6,331 6,632 6,210 100 
2,484 2,501 2,762 2,560 41 

1,158 1,243 1,343 1,329 2— 
Collision between vehicles, mobile equipment. : 578 657 654; 634 10 
Moving in same direction ~78 99 120 125 2 
Moving in opposite directions, oncoming... 201 244 230 244 4 
Moving in intersection.. i 107 123 144 97 2 
Vehicle struck stationary object or equipment 192 190 255 268 4 
Noncollision 301 336 373 350 6 
Jackknifed or overturned—no collision 213 237 274 260 4 
Nonhighway (farm, industrial premises) 436 392 409 388 6 
Overturned... 208 212 226 210 3 
Aircraft... 353 282 426 278 4 
Worker struck by a vehicle 346 365 391 385 6 
Water vehicle...... 109 120 94 84 1 
Railway... 66 86 81 82 1 
Assaults and violent acts. 1,281 1,329 1,321 1,262 20 
HOMICIDOS? occrccsrreteseses nce 1,044 1,074 1,080 1,024 16 
852 884 934 754 12 
90 95 60 67 1 
Other, including bombing..... 102 95. 86 203 3 
Self-inflicted injury 205 222 214 215 3 
Contact with objects and equipment. 1,004 1,045 1,017 915 15 
Struck by ObjeCt.......cccceccereeeceeees B57, 566 590 546 9 
Struck by falling object.. 361 346 372 340 5 
Struck by flying object.......... 77 82 68 63 1 
Caught in or compressed by equipment or os 316 309 280 255 4 
Caught in running equipment or machinery... 159 151 147 131 2 
Caught in or crushed in collapsing materials. . 110 138 132 99 2 
Falls... ea 600 618 665 643 10 
Fall to lower level. 507 533 580 573 9 
Fall from ladder... 78 76 86 97 2 
Fall from roof. 108 120 129 142 2 
Fall from scaffold... 66 va! 89 82 1 
Fall on same level.........ccecceceeeeeee 62 49 63 50 i 
Exposure to harmful substances or environments.... 605 592 641 598 10 
Contact with electric CUrrent.......eeeeeeeeeeee 334 325 348 347 6 
Contact with overhead powerlines.. 140 115 132 139 i 
Contact with temperature extremes...... 33 38 50 55 1 
Exposure to caustic, noxious, or allergenic substances 127 115 133 101 2 
Inhalation of substances 83 68 84 62 1 
Oxygen deficiency........ 111 111 109 94 2 
Drowning, submersion 78 89 89 74 1 
Fires and OxplosiOnss ............:.ceeceecescescensssasessnsesesseesessssssseneeeees 167 204 202 208 3 
Other events or exposures* sdtsesvavebeseearinenstatteps a Sossos painuans owed 76 43 24 24 oe 


' Based on the 1992 BLS Occupational Injury and Iliness not shown separately. Percentages may not add to totals 


Classification Structures. because of rounding. Dashes indicate less that 0.5 percent or 
? Includes the category “Bodily reaction and exertion." data that are not available or that do not meet publication 
NOTE: Totals for major categories may include subcategories criteria. 
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Schedule of release dates for BLS statistical series 


Sense Release Period Release Period Release Period MLR table 
date covered date covered date covered number 
Employment situation October3 September November7 October December 5 November 1; 4-20 
Productivity and costs November 13 3% quarter December 4 tale quarter 2;38-41 
Producer Price Indexes October 10 September November14 October December12 November 2; 30-32 
Consumer Price indexes October 16 September November18 October December16 November 2; 27-29 
Real earnings October 16 September November 18 October December 16 November 13-16 
U.S. Import and Export Price Indexes October 17 September November 19 October December 11 November 33-37 


Employment Cost Indexes October 28 3 quarter 1-3; 21-24 


